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Home Department. 

Dated Allahabad, the 2nd Mabgh, 187'4. 

Sir, 

■» 

I AM now directed to reply to Mr, Bayley’s letter, dated 26th '* 
May, 1871, on the question of permanent and temporary settlement of 
the land-revenue. 


2. The circumstances which led to the re-opening of this subject 
after it had been apparently, settled conclusively by the orders of the 
Home Government require to be briefly recapitulated. 

3. Shortly after Sir William Muir assumed the government of these 
Provinces, it was found that in some parts of the country which fully 
came up to the conditions requisite for a permanent settlement as laid 
down by Her Majesty’s Government, the prevailing standard of rent was 

•«« ..mOTph , 7 . Ot low; ani as the “ existing 

statc’ 8 (ip»pa.tch,datcd 24 thMiircii,i 866 , asscts’’ (or rental) form the standard of 

No, ll,Rvveiiuc. * . 

assessment,* it was evident that any settle- 
ment in perpetuity based upon such existing rental would involve a 
gratuitous sacrifice of revenue. 

I 

4. In February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the 

prescribed rules for permanent settlement to the Pei'gunnah of Baghput, 
Zillah Meerut, were submitted to the Government of India. From vari- 
ous causes, the standiu'd of rent was found to be greatly below that 
prevailing elsewhere. A fulljumma would at these rates have been 
about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and the Settlement 
Officer believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher 
than £21,000. His Honor thought that where the full assessment eould 
be imposed within (say) seven years, such full assessment might be 
assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the .ground that rents 
would before long rise in this perguunah “ to the standard prevailing 
elseMhere.” , ■' 

5. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur 

led the Lieutenant-Governor subsequently to take a wi(Jer view of the 
question ; and the subject was discussed in His Honor’s Myiute, dated 
22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited from the 
Government of India. ^ 



Gk It was pointed out that the conditions ^irescribed for a permanent 
settlement by He^ Majesty’s Government were defective in not pr^ 
viding ThiMjhe contingency of rents being at the time of assessment be^^ 
the prevailing standard. In paragrg,pb 38 a third condition was accord- 
ingly suggested, in addition to the two already laid down ; and in para- 
grap\i 39 the subject was commended to the consideration t)f the Board of 
Revenue, w^tb the remark that “it might perhaps be possible to lay down 
soibe standard of average rates, \)blow which no settlement shall be con- 
firmed in perpetuity.” 

7. In paragraph 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain 
limitations, it might not be expedient to make the land-revenue, as settled 
in perpetuity, subject to revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural 
produce sljould in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion 
His Honor said: — “ If care is taken that no settlement be confirmed in 
perpetuity unless upon ade([uate rates of rent, and w'ith such a condition 
as to rateable increase in jiroportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice 

'^of revenue would be maioly limited to what is legitimate, — namely, the re- 
linquishment of a share in the iirofits hereafter created by the investment 
of labour and capital.” 

8. This minute was laid before the Government of India on the 
12th January, 1870, and on a review of . what was advanced in it, the 
Governor- General in Council, in the despatch above ((uoted, requested 
that the Lieutenant-Governor would “ now re-consider this great question 
of the penuanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces;” and the 
Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State approved of this course. 

9. On receipt of the above orders the whole subject was referred 
by the Lieutenant^t-overnor for careful consideration to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue in a despatch of which copy is attached to this letter. 

10. The Board again referred the question for opinion to the most 
experienced Revenue (!)rticers in the North-West l*rovinces, and the 
volume now submitted contrtins the rojiorts of those gentlemen, together 
with a resum& by the Secretary to the Board, ISIr. A. Colvin ; and also 
Minutes on the subject by the Members — the llon’blo J. ©.Inglis, C.8.I., 
and Mr. II. S. Reid. A valuable paper is added by Mr. J. R. Reid, Settle- 
ment Officer of Azimgurh, who enjoys peculiar advantages in consider- 
ing the comparative advaut:iges of the two sj’^stems, since his district 
(otherwise under tenqiorary settlement) contains a large number of es- 
tates permanently assessed. The reports are, many of them, of great 
value and interest ; they contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
and a patient and thoughtful discussion of the grave and intricate ques- 
tions involved in this corn-spondence. 

11. It remaiufs for the Lieutenant-Governor, as desired by the Gov- 
ernment of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to submit his 
own sentkiicnts on the subject. 

12. On the benefits to be anticijiated from a permanent assessment 
•of the land^revenuc, the views of the Lieutenant-Governor remain un- 
«hangcd. These benefits, as summed up in paragraph 30 of a Minute 
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recorded by him ■when Member of the Sudder Board of •Revemm, dated ^ 
Uth December, 1861, consist of : — , y 

“ 1st . — Saving of the expcnditm*e now incurred by the ncpGssity of 
periodical assessment. * 

“ ^nd . — Djeliverance of the peoj^c from the vexations prevalent at 
every re-setticment. • 

“ Brd . — Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property 
towards the close of each temporary settlement. 

“ 4fh . — Prosperity arising from inci’cased incentives to improvement 
and expenditure of capital. 

“ 5th . — Greatly increased value of landed property. 


“ Gth . — Content and satisfaction among the people.” 

13. His Honor has, indeed, seen reason to question whether, in the 
present condition of the agricultural pojmlation, the fourth of the above 
benefits is sensibly felt. The evidence from Azimgurh tends to show 
that there is no material difference in the prosperity and improvement of 
estates permanently assessed, as compared with those, side by side ■with 
them, under temporary settlement. No doubt, in the progress of the 
country, the time may be looked for when more enlightened ideas will 
prevail, and the owners of land will devote capital to agricultural and 
economical improvements. But the Lieutenant-Governor is bound to 
say that, as yet, there is little sign of this. The argument, therefore, 
under this head must be held wanting in force at the present time. 

14. On the other hand, Sir William Muir has seen cause of late to 
attach a higher importance even than he did before to^u) last of the reasons 
above given. Wherever his camp passed through districts in which the 
land tax had lately been materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was assailed by bitter complaints of loss and hardship by the people ; and 
it cannot be otherwise. The laud-owners had during a whole genera- 
tion enjoyed a certain income, and the expenses of their famifies and 
retainers had long become adjusted thereto. Now, when it w'as suddenly 
cut down, the outgoings could not readily be adjusted to the new income, 
and want and hardship must press somewhere. The discontent was not 
decreased by seeing some of their neighbours, who seemed to get along 
very comfortably under the old settlement, receive an unexpected increase 
to their income by the dhuinution of their payments to Government. 
The increase of the land-revenue was followed generally by a corres- 
ponding increase of rent ; and the discontented cultiv.ators added their 
cries to those of the landlords. The intensity of dissatisfaction and 
complaint, and the urgency of great bodies of petitionere pressing around 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occasiqps, have been quite exceptional, 
only equalled indeed or surpassed by the reclamations against the ’in- 
come tax. 

15. But while thus adhering to his conviction of the evils’ inherent 
in a changeable assessment. Sir William Muir has never advocated the 
limitation in perpetuity of the laud-revenue under circumstances which 
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should gratuitously sacrifice the interests of Government. His advocacy 
of the, measure ii^ 1861 was ba§ed on the assumption that, in futuy 
settler.? ^nts, the revenue would not “.materially vary from its preiAnt 
amount.”* 'This was the opinion of the Revenue Board deliberately ex- 
pressed in the Administration Report for 1859. His Honor is free td 
admit now that the assumption wa^^ based on insufficient, grounds ; one 
premiss — the assumption, namely, of the adequacy of existing rents — was 
wsong ;a fact unperceived at the time, but which subsequently transpired 
in 1869, and which forms the main subject of the papers now submitted. 
In point of fact, the revised assessments now in progress have resulted 
in a very considerable accession of laud-revenue, and this notwithstand- 
ing that the share of the rental which the Government now profess to 
take is reduced from 6G^ to 50 per cent. It is true that the increase 
is to a large extent due to reclamation of waste land and to improved 
modes of cultivation, but it is equally attributable to rise in rent. 

^ • 

16. It is hei’c necessary to allude briefly to the relative j’osition in 
these Provinces of the landlord and tenant, and to the nature of the assets 
on which the Government demand is assessed. Tlic landlord denis 
directly with the tenant, aiid his action in enhancing rent is taken alto- 
gether independently of Government, excepting in so far as the sanction 
of the law is required, and then the interposition of the Courts is purely 
judicial. The rental which the landlord thus imposes forms “ the assets” 
on which the land-revenue is assessed. The Government trusts to the 
self-interest of the landlord to maintain his rents at a full standard ; but 
there are many influences at work to keep down the standard of rent, and 

to render its rise in different quarters very unequal. 

# 

17. The causes, which act upon rent have been very fully explained 
and illustrated in the reports now submitted ; they depend partly on the 
market value of produce, partly on competition, parti}' on the pressure of 
the revenue, and partly on agricultural iuyjrovemcnts. 

18. The market value of produce may be aflected by a general rise 
in prices, or by n local rise in value owing to imiu’oved means of commu- 
tation. Where rents are taken in kind at a fixed proportion of crop or by 
commutation at market rates, there the rise in rent, i. r., in the value of 
the share which falls to the landlord, will be in direct proportion to the 
rise of prices. Where the rent is fixed in money, it may be long before the 
rise in prices makes itself felt on rent. There are, first, the extensive 
classes of privileged tenants, in respect of whom a legal process is re- 
(juired to r'aise their rents, and itis ahvays difficult to reduce to direct proof 
a definite claim of rise in value. The rents of tenants-at-Avill are of course 
subject -to no such restriction ; but here usage rules to a great extent all 
over the country, *and the prescriptive or customary rates of rent have a 
tendency to become stereotyped and to resist innovation. The problem, 
mofeover, of the mode in which rise in juice affects rent, supposing it to 
act with absohite freedom and directness, is not an easy one; increase in 
rents is cettaiuly not in any direct ratio to rise in prices, for that of itself 
occasions an immediate rise in manj' of the exjienses of the cultivator, his 
(^c^ttle apd labourers. And whatever the legitimate increase may be, it is 
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found to follow at a long interval, and with great varie^ in different parts 
^the country. But it is quite certain- that, notwithstlinding all fhe con- 
flfiting elements at work, a material increase of rent corref^jjtfnding in 
some degree with the rise of prices, docs as a matter of fact, and appa- 
rently, by a necessary law, follow sooner or later in the wake of the rise 
of prices. ' ^ . 

« 

19. Now it is to be observed that this increase is altogether irrespec- 
tive of the expenditure of labour or capital by the landlord upon his estate. 
It comes ({uite independently of any exertion on his part; and involves 
none of those motives or results which it is the avowed object of a ]>er- 
manent settlement to dcvelope. 

20. The next cause of a rise in rent is competition. Where little 
land is left to be reclaimed, and where the agricultural pojmlation exceeds 
the requirements of the soil, there the tendency will be for competition to 
take place ; — other cultivators being prc[)ared to hid h'gher than the occu- 
fmnts fur their fields. The same opposing influences come into [day here, 
both as regards privileged tenures am! ihc sway of custom, as were no- 
ticed in the case of rise In judees. And, consecpiently, excepting some 
special localities, as the vicinity of cities and. very thickly po])ulated cen- 
tres, this cause is not very active ; but it does exist, and probably in the 
future it may become more influential and operative than it has hitherto 
been. 

21. Here, too, tbe increase whatever it may be is irrespective of 
he exertions of the landlord in the W’ay of labour and capital. 

22. Another cause in the rise of rent is an increase in the revenue 
demand. This is based on the ancient prn^iticc unty>r which rent (after 
deduction of the expenses of management and of certain dues in recog- 
nition of a -proprietary interest) was held to be the revenue of the 
State. Ill some places the custom still survives so strongly that the cul- 
tivator pays as rent little more than the rate which is paid as revenue by 
the proju’ietors. And everywhere an enhancement of the revenue is, as a 
rule, followed by a corrcsjionding enhancement of the rates levied from 
the cultivators. ^This rise occurs at the time of the settlement of the 
land-revenue or sliortly after, and is ordiiiariW j)res.sed so as to raise the 
rental, under the prevailing settlement rule, to double the amount of the 
revenue assessed on the landlord. It does not, therefore, come directly 
W’ithiu the scope of the iwesont argument ; althongh it shews that the 
margin enjoyed the cultivator is susceptible of largo enhancement, 
\vherever the landlord is in a position to press his claim eflectivelj. 

23. Tyastly, we have rise in rent arising from reclamation of the 
waste, and from iinpiovemcnt in cultivation, in the modes of agricultu- 
ral :i]>pliauccs, manure, irrigation, &c.;this, however, is ja caui^e which 
fixity assessment was intended tlirectly to jn’omote. It is true ttat 
hitherto impi'ovements are found to have been made nioro by the lyot 
than by the landlord ; but such is by no means the universal rule, and 
in view of encoui'aging tbe improvement of the land, this clement in tbe 
rise of rent is one which (excepting in backward and ill-developed 
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estates and tracts) the Government might consistently, under the prin- 
ciples efniinciated the despatches upon perpetuity of assessment, leav^ 
but of* calculation in any measures for securing its future shdre in fee 
rise of rents. . 

24. Looking, now, to the inci<Jence of the land-revenjae, as recently 
revised or now in process of revision, it may be remarked that the new 
demand has everywhere been materially affected by the rates of rent, 
whether high, moderate, or low, prevailing at the time of revision. This 
may be illustrated hy the assessment of Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, 
which, though a rich and flourishing pergunnah, is assessed at Rs. 2-2-1 
on the cultivated acre, while the I’ate for the adjoining Pergunnah of Barote 
is Rs. 2-14-5 ; this is mainly owing to the low rates of rent long preva- 
lent there, and to the impossibility of at once raising the revenue to the 
full pitcli without injury to the agricultural prosperity of the pergunnah. 
The course of the Boolundshuhur settlement is also in point ; the assess' 
ment was fixed there at a time of depression succeeding the drought of 
1860-61, and preceding the pros])erous influences which enabled the pro- 
prietors after the settlement greatly to increase their rentals. The revenue 
rate on Boolundshuhur is Re. 1-9-8, which is greatly below the rate 
(Rs. 2-1-5) of Meerut, which it adjoins. 

25. There are other districts, again, which are in a rapid course 
of improvement from the reclamation of waste lands and opening out of 
communications, as Goruckpore and Bustee (the rate on W'hich is 
Re. 1-1-7), and the greater part of Rohilkhuud. 

26. There is also another cause of variation in the pressure of the 
Government demand,, and that is the varying standards which Settlement 
Officers have set before the^f in assessing the land-revenue. From the 
nature of the work, it is of necessity that a large discretion be alloAved 
to the assessing officer. Tlie variations from this cause wore greater in 
the earlier settlements than now. The woi'k of the Settlement Officer 
was formerly subjected to the scrutiny of the Commissioner and Members 
of the Board on their circuits, but this was found to provide too uncer- 
tain a check, and one that sometimes might be applied too late. Now 
(w'ithin the last ten or twelve years) a preliminary report setting forth 
the grounds on which the average rent-rates are determined (those 
rates, tnz., u])on which the Settlement Officer is to proceed in assessing 
the land-revenue) is submitted to the Board ; and not until their sanc- 
tion has been accorded to the rates, are the assessments allowed to be 
formed upon them. But even with this check the business of assessment 
is so much dependent on the idiosyncracy of the Settlement OflScers, 
that one will be found assessing at a severer standard than another ; 
and even the same officer himself on somewhat different standards at 
different ,times^ There can, foiv example, be little doubt that the strong 
reefamations of a part of the public press against the supposed tendency 
to under-assess, had the effect at one period of inclining the balance and 
of leading some officers to press their assessments to a higher point 
than they would otherwise have done. Again, some Settlement Officers 
have, as they say, “discounted the coming rise of rent,” — that is, have 
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* Faragrai>h USA, 
t Ibid 149A. 
t Ibid 1 59 A. 


pitched their standard rates at a level somewhat above the a^tixal rental 
^^he district, in the expetstation that H would rise toSthe level aHisumed 
by them. This has been rightly discouraged hy the Board Re- 
venue. To some extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted, — that is 
to say. Settlement Officers have been allowed to assume, when in any tract 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases of a lower fating will rise 
to such prevailing standard ; and consequently, notwithstanffing the ex- 
ceptions, that the higher, or prevailing, rate may be assumed as the stand- 
ard of assessment. But the Lieutenant-Governor fears that in some cases 
the action of the Settlement Officer has gone beyond this principle. • For 
example, in the reports now submitted, Mr. C. JI. Crosthwaite states ^hat 
“ he feels sure his assessments are nearer two-thirds than half of the 

existing assets, i. e., of the rental as they now stand.*” 
The same is said by Mr. Buck '(though perhaps on 
insufficient grounds) of the assessments of Fuirucka- 
bad; f so also Mr. liidsdale admfts that his “ new as- 
sumed rental is” at present in excess of the actual by 18 per cent.J On 
the other hand, the standard of assessment is in some districts admittedly 
low ; as in Budaon, where the revenue rate is Re. 1-3-9 (while in the ad- 
jacent district of Bareilly it is Re. 1-14), partly b«;cause of the principles 
adopted hy tli j Syttlcmeiit Officer, and partly because that settlement was 
made at a comi^arativcly early period. Again, there are some districts 
in which the pressure of the assessment, having been made by differ- 
ent officers and at successive times, is heavier in some parts than in others 
even of the same district ; such is the case in Bijnour and Moozuffer- 
nuggur. It may be enquired why, under those circumstances, a revision 
was not set on foot, and greater uniformity of assessment enforced. 
The answer is simple. The revision of a^^gi^ttlems^t deliberately made, 
and provisionally engaged for by the peoi>le, involves serious considera- 
tion. Where the rates of rent liavc I’iseu since settlement, revision would 
hardly be fair, as the rise was enforced by the landlord on the expectation 
that the Government assessiiient would stand ; and on this ground the 
Supreme Government agreed with the Lieutenant-Governor in confirming 
the settlement of Booluudshuhur, though the rates as judged by the pre- 
sent rent-roll are admittedly inadequate. In other cases, lapse of time 
and the inexpediency of unsettling agricultural interests have dictated 
the propriety of confirming settlements which might possibly have been 
rated at a higher demand. In a few cases, as in the eastern half of Moo- 
zuffernuggur and part of Jaloun, an entire revision has been enforced by 
Government; but, as a rule, it has been held inexpedient to disturb a set- 
tlement concluded and engaged for, excepting on the strongest grOunds. 
The authority of the Board and of the Government is most properly 
exercised in controlling and guiding the action of the^ Settlement Officer 
while his work is in progress ; and in this respect H!s Honor believes 
that the Board have not been found wanting. But the •^‘e-settlement of 
three and a half millions sterling of land-revenue, spread as it has been 
even over twelve or fifteen years, is a gigantic undertaking: and from the 
nature of the work as above explained, it is certain that there have heen 
great variations in different districts and even in different parts of the 
same district as to the pressure of the revenue. 



27. It should he here explained that the action of the Board re- 

' ferred to above isV irrespective of* appeals preferred by individual ladd^ 
lords a^inst assessments, and irrespective also of the general revision of 
the assessments when they come, upon presentation of the assessment 
volumes, before Commissioners and the Board. Not infrequently both 
Commissioner* and the Board find occasion to interpose at these stages 
and to revise the demand, especihlly where there is any presumption of 
its*pressing too heavily. But this action, as compared with the whole 
assessments, is exceptional. And indeed, the Settlement Officer himself, 
by actual inspection and experience of the people and their accounts and 
antecedents, is ccBteris 'paribus in a far better position ordinarily to form a 
sound opinion as to the proper assessment than any appellate authoi'ity. 

28. In one point, however, the present re-settlements, and especi- 
ally those formed within the last six or eight years, are, as a rule, greatly in 
advance of the settlements made thirty years ago. The materials have 
been far fuller and more accurate ; and assessments have been effected 
with greater deliberation and greater attention to detailed local inspec- 
tion and inquiry. The result is that the assessments arc more equal in 
their incidence, and there is a greater approach than formerly to con- 
formity with the average standard rates. There are exceptions, but His 
Honor believes that, as a whole, the late settlements fully merit this 
commendation. 

29. But there will unquestionably, as before explained, be in the 
future a great rise in rent, arising generally from the slow but certain 
influence of the rise in prices which has already taken place (even if 
it do not advance still higher); and also from competition ; and further 
in some places fronr^mprot^sd communications. This will be greater 
in some districts than in others. In districts where the rents have been 
largely enhanced at settlement to meet the enhanced revenue demand, 
as in Etawah, Mynpoory and Etah, the future rise will probably be less, 
and the process, for a time at least, slower than in such districts as Budaon 
and parts^of Bijnour. And as it has been shewn that this rise in assets 
is irrespective of the exertions of the landlord, it is only right that the 
State should share in the increase. The problem is, how this shall be 
done without the demoralizing influences of our present system of set- 
tlement, — a system which taxes improvements equally with such other 
increase, and which induces much discontent by the sudden rise of 
assessment in individual cases, and the consequent sudden diminution of 
income. 


30. It has been urged that if we resorted to short settlements of 
(say) five years, the same hardship would not occur, since landlords would 
be always prepared for a change on their income ; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor .cannot believe that any such retrograde movement could be 
countenanced. Under the 30 years settlements, these Provinces have 
prospered in a degree that is quite marvellous, and property has attained 
a value and permanence which would be altogether undermined by any 
return to short settlements. Taking it, then, for granted that long settle- 
ments will be adhered to, is there no plan by which the fair claims of the 
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State may be met, and the more patent evils of iibe present eastern 
^voided? ^ * 

* 31. *It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that a lesson might be 
taken here from the Bombay Presidency. In Act I. of 1865 of the 
Bombay Gode, Section 30, it is enacted in respect of future revisions of 
eettlement : — 

# 

“ Such revised assessment shall be Jixed^ not witlC reference to 
improvements made by the owners or from 'private capital or 
resources, during the currency of any settlement under 
this Act, but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of 
produce or facilities of communication^* • 

32. This principle, of I’especting improvements made by the owner, 

has been laid down in theory in the Settlement 

* DeRpatch dated 13tili AusuBt, 1851. -r^ •• ob ■■ ■■ 

See aisri para. 23 of Sir w. Muir’a uirectious lOF thess Jrrovinces,’*aiid endeavour 

minute dated 15 th December, 1861, • ii. - 

•nd No. 37. sehorunpore socu«m«ut IS no doubt soiuetimcs made to give enect to 

it in more marked and exceptional cases ; but, 
as a rule, it is lost sight of, and it is probably impossible under our present 
system of settlement to give to it anything approaching full efPect. 

33. The Bombay plan secures what is wanted. It requires the 
assumption, first, that, at the time of settlement, a fair amount of develop- 
ment shall have already taken place (such indeed as is already required 
by Her Majesty’s Government as a condition for permanent assessment); 
and second, that the assessment as then made was as uniform and equable 
as possible. Tinder such conditions the causes which may, subsequently 
to such settlement, afiect the value of property, must act generally and 
equally upon all estates within certain limit#; andSionsequently, a rate- 
able increase of the revenue originally assessed, proportioned to the gene- 
ral advance in value, would be just, because it would deal with all equally, 
and thus would leave to those who by their exertions and expenditure have 
especially improved their estates, the benefit of what they have done. 

34. One of the elements mentioned in the Bombay law is ‘‘ prices 
of produce,” — a point which has been so much canvassed in these reports. 
It has been erroneously assumed by most of the officers who have given 
an opinion, that under any such system the scale of prices ranging over 
a certain period before revision must necessarily be taken as the direct 
standard of increase ; as e. g., where prices are found to have risen 20 per 
cent, since the former settlement, then the revenue also would be increased, 
as by a hard and fast rule, by 20 per cent. This however is far from what 
is intended. 

35. The object to be kept in view would be tc^aitscertain whether 
throughout a Division, a District, oir a Pergunnah, or other tract mth distinc- 
tive characteristics, the value of land” — i. e., its letting value — had in- 
creased. First, all the causes would be looked to which had been operative 
since the last settlement, in order to judge whether, a priori, a rise in value 
might be anticipated. Among these one important consideration would be 
vise in prices, but it would not be the only cause ; nor would it be assuioed 
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<diat rise in rent must hare borne a direct ratio to the rise in prices! On 
«nquirj it might transpire that the rise of 20per cent, in prices bad broug!^ 
about u rise of rent of only 8 or 10 per cent. 


36. So also with the other “general considerations” contemplated 
by the Bombay law. A Division, a District, or a cluster of Pergunnahs, 
heretofore shut out from cheap and ready communication with other 
parts of tha country, may have b%en opened out since the last settlement 
by a railway or other new facilities of communication. It would then 
be a question of fact to ascertain in what ratio the letting- value of land 
had been by these means enhanced. In combination with the rise of 
prices, the letting-value might, e. g*., prove to have risen 12 or 15 per 
cent. And the same would be the case with that other element in the 
rise of rent, competition. The actual rates of rent prevailing would be 
a matter of fact susceptible of evidence, for which there would be 
the village accounts and the decisions of the Bent courts, and actual 
inquiry if necessary from landlord and tenants. The village papers may 
be expected under this system to be particularly valuable, for if it were 
known that the village rentals (putwarees’ books) were not to be used as 
the measure of the assessment of individual villages, but simply as the 
means of ascertaining the general value of land and incidence of rent 
as applicable to all villages, it is apprehended that the same jealousy of 
inspection and liability to fabrication would not exist as at present.* 
There would «lso be other means available which could not be concealed: 
us the general selling price of land ; if the selling price of land, e. g,, 
had increased by 15 per cent, since the last settlement, it would be pre- 
sumjttive evidence that the letting-value of land had also increased in 
something of the same pi'oportion. 


87. It appears', *thcn, tb^the Lieutenant-Governor quite possible that 
tmder certain favourable circumstances the claims of Government might be 
met at any future period, not by a revision of settlement as at present 
conducted, but by the imposition of a rateable increase. The first condi- 
tion is that the division, district, or tract, shall have been at the time of 
settlement in a fair state of development both as regards extent of culti- 
vated area anu modes of agriculture. The second, that the settlement 
originally made was carefully and uniformly made in reference to the 
productive character of the soil and the natural capacities of the several 
estates. In such a tract, suppose that by the advance in jirices, competi- 
tion and general prosi)erity, it should be found that the letting-value of 
land had advanced, say, 12 or 15 per cent, since the last settlement, then 
His Honor sees no reason why the claims of the State should not be 
adequalelj’^ met by an “ all round” rise of, say, 10 per cent, in the land- 
revenue. The amount of the enhancement might also have a direct re- 


i. 

* Note. — Mr. Buck, Officiating Secretary to the Board, advocates that the vil- 
lag§ records be niade more accurate, *tind be then taken as the basis of future settle- 
ments. The L^entenant-Oovernor thinks that every endeavour should be used to 
make these valuable papers in every way reliable ; but to adopt them as the basis of 
fiiture assessment would be the surest means of rendering them untrusthworthy. Mr. 
Buck’s paper is however in other respects valuable and suggestive, and a copy is sub- 
mitted with the miclosnres. 
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^ereiSce to the original pressure of assessment ; — ^being greater where 
ti\e settlement was admittedly a light one, and less y^ere the sej^filement 
wsas above the ordinary standard. Under this systc^ it would be quite 
possible to consider separately and individually all cases of alleged hard- 
ship ; and indeed, it might be a part of the system that objectors should 
•have their estates surveyed and settle^ on their own merits as at present. 

38. As an illustration of how tMfe system would work^ Sir William 
Muir may refer to the analogous procedure which took place in the redbnt 
imposition of the “ ten per cent, cess” which was assessed in many dis- 
tricts prior to re-settlement. The term of the 30 years settlement had 
expired, and with it the mutual engagement of Government and landlord 
had ceased and determined. The settlement was open to any conditions 
Government might deem equitable. In many districts, proceedings for 
a new assessment could not at once be set on foot : but everywhere the 
rise of prices and the advance since last settlement of general prosperity 
had so improved the value of land that it was thouglit reasonable at once 
to impose the ten per cent, cess ; and this was accordingly done all over 
these Provinces. This had the same effect as an enhancement of the 
land-revenue by a rateable percentage of one-tenth all round. Cases of 
hardship were treated on their own merits ; and wherever the assets were 
found not to have increased in the proportion assumed the cess was 
remitted. The system was found to work well. Now the system here 
suggested is precisely the same. 

39. It may also be noticed that the converse process has been applied 
with good effect in the case of over-assessed districts. For example^ 
General Sleemau, finding the assessment of Saugor to press injuriously,, 
remitted 10 per cent, all round, and sufficient relief was thus granted 
without the demoralizing influences of a fiiibh re-^ttlemcnt. 

40. It may be objected that assessments by this system would not 
fall uniformly on the land ; and no doubt this is true. Improvement does 
not go forward everywhere pari passu in various estates. In an estate 
which rapidly impi’oves, the assessment gra Jually comes to bear^a smaller 
proportion to the assets than in one that remains stationary, or in one that 
retrogrades : and thus no doubt the j)ressure of the land-revenue would 
graduall^’^ come to be heavier in some estates than in others. In fact, as 
has indeed been objected, the assessment of a rateable percentage would 
press more upon the estates whose revenue was already heavy than on 
those on which it was light. 

41. To this it may be replied in the first place, that an absolutely 
equal assesssment of difierent estates is possible only in theory. Tn the 
best of our settlements the equalization is only approximate. In the 
next place, it is certain that even under a temporary settlement, the 
assessment of difierent estates, if even^ theoretically equal at the first, 
soon diverges, from the varying circumstances developed b^ time, till 
it becomes heavier in some than in others. This has besen well brought 
out in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, where it is urged that such divert 
gence and variation of burden are inherent in property, and are in them^ 
aelves no real disadvantage,. 
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42. The only disadvantage, indeed, that can he nrged against the. 

propose^ system is^that the Government could not claim, in respect 

each estate, its full share of the enhanced rental ; it would not get the Iftst 

rupee which it might from each single .estate. 

• 

43. But the ^tate might still get the same, or very nearly the,same^ 
increase of revenue upon the whole. Say, that a rateable increase of 10 
or 15 per cent, was found to be a fair rise in the revenue demand of any 
district with conditions such as are above supposed. Instead of this 
increase being obtained by violent changes in the assessment of individual 
villages, the revenue of some greatly enhanced, and of others decreased, 
it would be met by the rateable imposition of the same percentage on 
all. 

44. Now there are two patent and groat advantages which would 
thus be secured. The first is that the exertions of the landlord would 
be respected and encouraged. Labour and capital, to whatever extent 
invested, would be safe. Thej" would be exempt from the special taxation 
to which they are now certainly exposed. 

45. The other is that the demoralization arising from the sudden 
alteration of the landlord’s income, already noticed, would be avoided. So 
long as a sufficient margin is left from which an estate can be managed with- 
out deterioration, the absolute amount of profit left to the owner is of far 
less consequence, than the relative amount as regards past income. In this 
view, the half-asset rule often concedes a decrease where it is not really 
required ; here the bounty of Government is not appreciated, and indeed 
causes a grudge in the minds of those who do not share in it ; and, at any 
rate, it is frequently bestowed where no sufficient object (other than com- 
pliance with the half-asset rule) exists for the concession ; on the other 
hand, a large increase of the dViAiand, even if justified by the half-asset rule, 
may by a rude and sudden stroke destroy the fortunes of a family which 
had for years been resting upon the foimer surplus as a fixed income. The 
system proposed would make the change follow in a certain fixed and 
known proportion to past income, and would thus avoid the elements of 
discontent and demoi'alization which are inherent in our present settle- 
ments. 

4G. It would also add essentially to the value of property. At pre- 
sent, as a settlement draws near its close, the acquisition of land must be 
felt somewhat to resemble a lottcr 3 \ It is quite uncertain what the future 
burdens upon it will be. In so far as the projected system might take 
effect, the action of the settlement, or at least its mode of action in 
effecting a rateable change, would be known and anticipated, and that 
would give a full confidence and security. 

47. It is true that this system could not at once be applied to all 
settlements. In some districts the original settlements may have been 
made, as ih Goruckpore and Bundelkliund, in such a period of backward- 
ness, that a long course of improvement might demand a re-settlement 
upon the merits of each estate. In others the inequality of the original 
. tsetlement in difierent estates might be found so great as to call for an 
entirely new assessment. But there would still. His Honor feels cer- 



cultivated area, and on the culturable area (including^ the cultivated), is 
given in an appendix. The variation* in these rates/ivill be suggestive 
ofthe course that might be pursued. * 

49. To sum up : when a settlement is within a few years of its 

close, it would be (under the plan proposed) for the Government ofthe 
day to determine whether, from great inequalities of assessment, there 
should not be a detailed revision of settlement. * 

50. In some districts, the letting- value of land might be found to 
have increased in so small a degree, and the original demand to have been 
so fair, that the settlement might be prolonged ^r a further period, or 
indefinitely, without change. While in others, rent might be found to 
have so advanced, or the standard of original settlement to haae been so 
low, as to warrant the imposition of a rateable enhancement. 

51. It may be a rash thing, in view of the unknown changes and 
developments of the future, to hazard advice to posterity. But these 
suggestions are the result of considerable reflection ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has felt bound to put them upon record for such possible consi- 
deration as they may be found hereafter to deserve. 

52. Meanwhile, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the revised 
settlements should, as a rule, continue to be confirmed for periods of not 
more than thirty years. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary to Government^ N.-W. P. 


APPENDIX A. 


Letter from CJ. A. Eli.iott, Esq., Secre'ari/ to Government^ NortJi,- Western Provineesy 

to A. Colvin, Esq., Secretary to the Hoard of RevenuCy North-Weatera Provinces 

( No. lOlS )^. — Dated Nynee Taly the 2Sth JunCy 187 1. ^ 

SlB, — Referring to a previous corrospondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
sliuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 

2. It will bo observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor, acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly to 
confirm the settlement for 30 years, — that is, to the close of 1888-89. You will be 
separately addressed in respect of certain estates, the proprietors of which accepted a 
higher assessment, on Uie understanding that it was to bo permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, 1 am to say that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has requested a re-consideration ofthe orders coaw^ed in para. 17, and 
the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the stricFures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions Itlid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land-revenue, but 
also as regards the established principles of temporary settlements. A few remarks are 
here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the Board are invited. 

5. FirsU — On the conditions for a permanent settlement. 



Oo lith February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the prescribed 
rules foi^permanent s^tlement to the Pvgunnahof Baghput, Zillab Meonit, were dn||^ 
mitted tb the Government of India. From various causes the standard of reift was fotind 
to be greatly below that prevailing elsewhere.' A full jumma, Mr. Forbes showed, would 
at these rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Forbes 
believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher than £21,00T). His 
Honor thought that where the full assessment could be imposed within (say) seven years, 
such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the 
ground that rents would before long rise in this pergunnah to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere.” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute- 

nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the ques- 

• Submitted to the Giiv- i-n.-n . 

eriiment of Indiuon istb tion ; and the siibjoct was discussed in ills Honor s minute, 

January folLii^ing. dated 22nd December, 18G9, in which instructions wero solicited 

from the Government of India. 

7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a permanent 
settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not provid- 
ing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below the prevailing 
standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to the 
two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government ; and in para. 39 the subject was 
commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that “ it might per- 
haps be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which no settle- 
ment shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” ^ 

8. In para. 40 it was further discussed whetlier, under certain limitations, it 
might not be expedient to make the land-revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural produce* should 

as stated in para. 83 of m the course oi time exceed a given ratio, lu conclusion His 
De^rtuient.**^ *** Homo gajj. — « jf care is taken that no settlement be confirmed 

in perpetuity, unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such 
a condition as to rateable increase m proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of 
revenue would be mainly limited to what it is legitimate, — namely, the relinquishment 
of a share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of labour and capital.” 


9. On a review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His Ex- 
cellency in Council has requested that the Lieutenant-Governor ** will now re-consider 
this great question of tlie permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces.” 
In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that ho will receive the benefit of 
the Board's advice. 


10. In addition to what has boon said above, the Lieutenant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Bool undshuhur, can bo said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the minute above quoted, ‘‘under 
ordinary circumstances (where, at any rate, a revision of settlement is not iii immediate 
prospect), proprietors may bo trusted from self-interest to r-aise the rates as high as 
oultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit but the process is gradual It is 
probable that the extraordinar}' and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative'in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. But, it cannot bo said that the operation has anywhere ceased ; and in 
8ome‘'paTts (as Rohilkhund and.Goruckpore) it is probably as yot in groat measure 
prospeotive. Whbn the limit has been reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator, supported by custom and law, a season of 
, comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Gh)vernment revenue. In reference to these remarks, the 
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Board will consider whether in their view such an eqnilibriam has been anywhere 
^pabhed, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
penod has hot been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in thdse parts. 

11. In para. 31 the Governor-General in'Counoi] has further suggested that as 

an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a permanent settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanendy. The two classes of closes are, how- 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce ; the other, under certain circum- 
stances, increases prices. The latter would no doubt to some extent bo met by the pro- 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of th'3 permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the c instruction of railprays or otlier works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. ^ 

12. Secondly . — I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to temporary settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be ‘^something essentiality faulty in the existing 
system of assessment." Endeavouring to reduce to distinct barges the various points 
of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they may 
perhaps be assumed as follows : — 

I. — The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 

II. — The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 

ryots arc protected. 

IIL— Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 
settlement. 


13. In respect of the first, it will bo observed that the settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government ^'is obtaining only about 35 per cent, of the rental of 
land" ; and it is said that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a oonsequence 
of the system of settlement followed generally in 4th Nortl?- Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular district.” It will be for 
the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether the inadequacy ( the ratio of 


* *' The miaoalculation rans equally throngli the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Strachey. It BtAted that the preaent revenue ia S5 per cent, of vrhat the 
full revenue shtmld be: that full revenue bein|? taken on Mr. Da nieira calcu- 
lation at £141,000. Tbe rental ia therefore assumed at £282,000. Bat the 
preseal revenue ia £128,000, which is 44 per cent, (and not .15 per cent.) of 
the aasunied rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about 
14 per cent, since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of December, 1869, 14 per cent, 
higher than tliat assessment. The Oovernment of India seem to have erro« 
neuusly aasumed that this is the same thing aa to say that the assessment 
ia less by 14 per cent, than 50 per cent, of tbe assets^ t.e., that it is 36 or So 
per cent, of the rental.” 


which is, moreover, over- 
stated*) was not rather 
the result of cjiuses which 
happened to be at work 
in Boolundshuhur with 
singnlar activity in 
the interval which has 
elapsed since the settle- 


ment, and which have affected other settlements in a very modified measure, some 


perhaps not at all. 


14. The strictures of tlio Govornor-Gcneral in Council socm to bo based on the 
failure of tho present system to reach potential iucreuso of rent developing subsequent 
to the sottloment, rather than ou tho inailo(]uacy of tho half-asset^^ standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their oj^inion as to the adequacy of tho standard 

itself, and the general apjiropriateness of the assessments resulting ftrom its applicyition. 

• 

15. The second objection is thus stated It can hardly bo* fair that the State 
should be unable to obtaiu its fair share of the assets of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by whioh the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to whioh the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, ' 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.** 



16,^ may be observed that the romarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on whioh 
this stricture is foundec^ did not refer specially to the case of protected’’ ryots, but t|| 
a districUin which the prevailing rates” or ‘‘level of rent” for all classes was uncfiily 
low, . It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental,” On 
this His Excellency in Council remarks ‘ 

“ This, however, is a remedy whiclr could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents ; that the restrictions placed by law or cus- 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
subjects are well known, would be Uic last person to approve of any such conclusions,” 

17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “ fully-developed rental,” 

as used by the Lieutonant-Governor, has been misap|)rohonded by the Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor- 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which wt>uld be reaohed if certain excep- 
tional causes tending to abate the rental were removed. such a rental would be 

limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law, 

18. His Honor is further, as the Board arc aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, witli sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a groat extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to thornselves, — that is to say, the 
rent of any membci of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio havdng some proportion to 
market rates. The rule, also, doHning prctectod tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenant, A project of law for remedying both these defects was pro])Oscd by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor some years ago, but, us the Board arc aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. If an onactinoiit, such as was proposed, had been 

the 

19. liecurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “ protected ” tenants, it is not quite clear in 
what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It can 
hardly bo in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
aidditional demand representing the share of the revenue hold back by him, a par- 
tial ryotwareo assossmout. 

20 Ilis Honor takes the moaning of the Governor-General in Council to be, 
that where cultivators arc protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenue sliould nevertheless be assessed on the pru])riotor as if full market 
rates wore received by him. It will bo for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more (^ftcctivo for attaining tliis object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it : that is to say, the “average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
g'Masi-j)roprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the ccgViging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If the rules now in force are n(4 sufficiently decisive and explict on this point, 
it wilhbo for'the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be 
further noticed bole w) must l)e kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate routs, whether such iuadoqaacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
^ namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in. the assessment of 


passed, the level of rent v^ould no^ doubt already have been higher through 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 
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large ialookdan, and also of imperfeod^ onltirated tracts. This oonsideratTo^ applies 
lil^obablj' with greater force to other provincetf than to the l^ortn-Western Previnces^ 
. but^t should not for that reason be left out of sight by the Board. 

22. First, as regards large talookas, those parts of the land may be eliminated in 
whidh sub-proprietary rights have been recognized : for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the doable nlnaa of proprie- 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a largo rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether .the saorifice of half 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen- 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these provinces, where such properties 
are comparatively rare ; but as the first principles of our settlements have been new 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in- mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if held separately, 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 

23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts aro fare in these Provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent — as in the Terai, Singrowlio, and the Hills — the 
system is different, the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly tha n 
elsewhere. At the same timo it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly cultivated and backward tracts. 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi- 

culty, as it appears to His Honor, which Itas been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
Inndshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of “ well-protected ” rents; 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for th^rea8on% stated in his minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remeoy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching ; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle : for frequently, the mea- 
sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
under such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon specu- 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur- 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess- 
ments upon such expectations.*’ Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe- 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practieally 
taken by them ; and such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is adtuissible should not be dis- 
tinctly laid down for their guidance^ ^ 

• 

25. — The third objection appears t(^be that Government is shut out for 

a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from cauSbs 
other than those dependent on the labour and capital of the landholders These are 
explained in para. 81 of the despatch. That paiagraph applies immediately to perma- 
nent settlements ; but His Honor gathers that, in the view nf H^oellency in Coun- 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to temporaiy settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
etwted th^t “ the reasons whioh hfve been assi^^ned 
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opinion (hat the existing conditions for a permanent sctlloraent are insaffident seem 
also to apply, to a ^reat extent, to tiie conditions under which settlements in Oie 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 

26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspond- 

* Sco Board’s addreas, between the Board and Government in 1860,1^ on the 

dated i 4 th February, 1860. question as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
Tile liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the landlord's rate ” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction between this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31 : the former increasing the product in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiufiy the redue of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation daring the term of the settlement, in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would bo compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is the cardinal 
basis of tho existing system of settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system daring 
the recently expired settlement; for each and all of tho causes indicated by the Govern- 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
daring these 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 

27. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that ho looks with confidence to the Board to consider wdth earnestness and im- 
partiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Coun- 
cil has himself enjoined tlie necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to 
consider a system which has boon built up by the labours of some of the most eminent 
men whom India has seen ; we are bound to ooufine our suggestions to that which is prac- 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these provinces, 
and as confirmed or modified by ^{le coarse of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis- 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity of the country and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence 
of every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honor is sure that the Sadder Board of Be ve- 
nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 

1 have, &c., 

(Sd.) 0. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secy, to Govt., N.-W. P. 
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AFFESSIX a 


From J. B. Bsn>, Esq., Settlemeta Azmgwhf to the Lieutencmt~Cfoventorf 

NonJi-Weelem Provinces. — Dceted Atimgurhi the 26th Augustf 1873. 

Sib, — ^Your letter of the 16 th reached me on the 21st. Before replying I 
wished to tniAft inquiry about one or two points, otherwise 1 should have written to 
you at once. 

• 

As yon are aware, the permanently-settled pergnnnahs are situated in the extreme 
’ comer of the district. Settlement operations began on the south of the district^ 
ywil have progressed round it from west to east. Hence it is only lately that we have 
near^the pormanently-sottled pergnnnahs. Pergnnnahs Siknnderpore and Bn- 
daon only permanently-settled villages, and we have not entered them. Per- 

gunnah Nuthoopore contains 103 permanently and 218 temporarily-settled villages. In 
accordance with the permission given by you in May, 1872, all the villages of Pergnn- 
nah Huthoopore were surveyed last season (1872-73). Tbo statistical statements, &a, 
f bn* are required for assessment purposes are now being compiled from tbo survey 
records, and I hope to be able to inspect the pergnnnah this cold season \'illage by 
village, and assess the temporarily-settlod estates. 1 shall of course make as careful 
an/1 elaborate an inquiry as 1 cau into the comparative condition of the two kinds of 
estates. 

What I say below, therefore, is not based on a detailed inspection of a large 
number of permanently-settled villages. There are a few such villages scattered 
throughout other pergnnnahs besides those named above. Some of these detached 
villages I have inspeetod, Bogers has inspected others. Mr. Vaughan, who had 
diargo of the survey of Nuthoppore lastoold season, has of courto visited many of the 
villages of that pergunnah. And 1 havo during my stay here made many inquiries 
from intelligent natives, official and non -official, about the two systems of settlement. 
The opinions 1 now state (ire the expression of the impressions 1 have derived from 
these sources. 

I at present decidedly believe that there is little difference in the effects of the 
two systems of settlement upon the land and people. 

In many permanently-settled estates in Nuthoopore, Siknnderpore and Budaon, 
the profits that accrue to the zomindars are, with reference to the land-revenue, very 
great, Settlement was made when of the culturable area of many villages very little 
was cultivated. I cannot give you details of area, but the jummas of the following 
estates will speak for themselves. 

The jumma of Talooka Puttehpore in Pergunnah Nuthoopore is Rs. 1,027. The 
assets now are not Icss than Rs. 10,000. 

The jumma of Talooka Doobaree in the same pergunnah is Rs. 3,571. Tlip assets 
are not less than Rs. 24,000. 

The jumma of Sonadoeb in Pergnnnah Siknnderpore is Bs. 51. The assets are 
at least Rs. 4,000. 

Not having the oauoongoQ and papers of Pergunnah Sikunderpore here, I cannot 
give you tlie jummw and assets of the Whole of Talooka Awaiyan. But half of the 
village of Pursia iq Pergunnah Nuthoopore belongs to the talooka. Its jumma is 
fU. 17-8 and the assets are Bs. 600. The profits from the whole talooka are not rela- 
tively so enOTmous, but they are well known to be great. 

niustratians might be mulUplied. These are given because they will be used 



AoMrdmg to theory on^ ' should find estates like thesoin tite most '^ttrishing 
tJonditioU) with all manner of improvements introduced, and zemindars vety well-io-do 
u^d viost liberal to their tenants. • 

Bat in fact, in riding througfa theae villages and through the pergonnaha gene* 
rally, you would not detect anything in the appearance of the people and land, 
number ^ weUs and other means of irrigation, the kind and look of the crops, tiie size 
of the bouses, the air and condition of the people and cattle — to make yoi^ suspect that 
the zemindars enjoy a different tenure from their neighbours of similar caste and con- 
dition in temporarily-settled estates. There is as much capital laid out and industry 
bestowed on the land in the one set of estates as in the other. It may be said that so ’ 
much land has been brought under cultivation in the permanently-settled viUages be- 
cause of the permanency of the tenure, I do not think so. In some of the temporary- 
settled pergunnahs of the district the cultivated area since last settiemeo^ only has 
increased on the average over the whole pergunnahs 30 and 40 per cent. And exten- 
sion of cultivation in this part of the country, where unirrigatod crops come to little, 
means an increase, more or less, in tlio number of wells. 1 tried to explain in the letter 
sent to the Board about settlements to which you refer, that th8 people in this district 
generally are so destitute of capital, and the land is so much sub-divided, that large 
and sudden improvements are not possible, while the pressure of population compels 
a gradual extension of culuvation and the carrying out of works, such as the sinking 
of wells, settling of hamlets, and the like, which are necessar^^ to profitable husbandry. 
There are some rather large proprietors in the permanently settled pergunnahs. But I 
cannot learn that any one of them has laid out much capital in the improvement of his 
estate. There are not many in other parts of the district, and with the exception of Mr, 
Martin, au European -grantee, 1 have never heard of, or seen, any considerable im> 
provements that they have effected. The disposition to improve either in permanently 
or temporarily-settled estates is not, 1 suspect, afiected hy the tenure, and belongs to the 
individual, not to -his class, 

I have said that in the permanently-settled pergunnahs are some rather laige pro- 
prietors. Of those some are hereditary proprietors, ^bers th% descendants of persons 
who purchased at sales for arrears of revenue in the early days of English rule. The 
condition of the large proprietors is similar to that of large proprietors all the world 
over : some are well-to-do, others the opposite. 

The Talooka of Fnttehpore mentiDned above was the property of one man. Be- 
cently it has been sold at auction, all except one or two villages. The pried realized 
at the sale is far below the value of the estate, simply because there are many mort- 
gages and incumbrances, inenrred by the late proprietor, to be paid off before the pur- 
chaser cau obtain full possession. 

The hereditary Talooka of Awaiyan, the property of one man, has also recently 
passed by sale into the hands of a stranger. 

Baboo Deokeennndun of Benares was proprietor hy purchase at auction for arrears 
revenue of a fine estate in Pergunnah Sikuuderpore. A large part of it has* been 
sold in consequence of his mismanagement. * 

The estate of one of the two surviving sons of the late Ghugp Singh, who was 

the most influential talookadar in Pergunnah Sikonderpore, is irretrievably involved. 

• • • 

JSFo more instances of this sort are needed. Numbers are to be met with in every 
district, whether permanently or temporarily assessed. The permanency of the settle- 
ment, joined with very large profits, no more saves individuals like those mentioned 
from ezfravaganoe and ruin than, independent of large profits, does it tn.lrfl other 
well-to-do. 



A «OQudeMbIe pari of PM^nnah NntboqpoM if faald hy eommamtiefl. Tbcljjr aro 
Jfltr BAmbmmna and MuIb ^or Xoimbees). . Tbe oiroamstanoes of these oonmmiiitiaa' 
mIbo vary ; the Miar and Mah of Snknour are yeiy well-to-do. Some of <iheir riUag^ 
are permanently setiled, others temporarily. Their rillages, especially those of the 
KnlSy are in exeellent order. Bnt as much care is given to cultivation in the tem* 
porarily-assessed villages as in the permanently assessed. The villages of the Mnle 
of Sultanpore are temporarily assessed. They are in a high state of cultivation) the 
people are areH-to-do, and the Gk>velnment revenue is punctually realised. The 
hlUs of Injauileo hold a permanently-asBessed estate) and are industrious cultivators. 
The jutmna of the estate, too, is light, yet they are iu diffioultiee, and tbe revenue is got 
in with much delay. The village of Sooadeeh, spoken of above, was held by Koour R aj- 
pools. They hold now only or 2 annas of tbe estate. In spite of the enormous pro- 
fits from the estate, the rest of it has boon sold to a number of strangers. It is tho 
same 8tor}'GaB is to be beard in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs ; some communitiea 
flourish, others fail, irrespective of the revenue, and in the permauentiy-settled pergun- 
nahs apparently irrespective of the tenure. 

By law there is a class of cultivatoiAi at fixed rates in the pemumently-eettlod 
pergunnahs which does not exist in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs. There are, 1 
believe, a considerable number of tenants at fixed rates in Pergunnah Sikunderpore.. 
But as to ordinary tenants 1 cannot learn that they are generally in better circum- 
stances, or are more liberally treated in tbe one set of estates t.bn.Ti ia the other. I 
know no aemindar in this district, whether in the temporarily or permanently settled 
pergunnahs, who has yielded, or is disposed to yield, more to his tenants thnn the law 
requires, and the great majority of zemindars would not yield even that if they could 
help it. The character of their own tenure under Government does not, I believe, 
affect their bearing towards their tenants. According to up-bringing and natural 
disposition, some are harsh, others are gentle ; but the zemiudar under the one system 
is necessarily no harsher or gentler than that under the other. 

1 much regret that I cannot give you a statement regarding tbe eomparative sell- 
ing price of laud in estates of both kinds. The transfer statements for Nuthoopore- 
have not yet been compiled. ^it it is a matter of notoriety that the price of land in 
the permanently-settled villages is mudi greater than in tho temporarily settled. 
The profits being so large in reference to the revenue, it could not be otherwise. In 
this connection 1 venture to %ay that the issue in diseossion about the effect of a per- 
manent settlement of the land tax seems ta me tube often losoly drawn ; and if correctly 
drawn, it is not easy of proof. Suppose that there were a difference for the better 
in the average condition of land and people in pergunnahs pormaumitly settled, as 
compared with those that are temporarily settled, it would not follow that the effect is 
due merely to the permanency of the jumma, independent of the immense pruffts 
a settlement made in a very undeveloped state of the country has enabled the land- 
holders to secure. In permanentiy-settled estates in which the landholders* share of 
profits has increased inordinately, a better condition of things as. respects land and 
people might naturally be looked for than in estates of the same tenure in which the 
profits are less. The more profitable the estate has been, the greater should have 
been the amount of capital and labour ez^ended upon it. This point would need to. . 
be cleared up. Suppose that it were found to be as has been assumed ; then, to esti- 
mate the effect of the pevmanency of the assessment alone, it would be necessary to 
examine tbe bisto^ only of estates of both kinds which started at the same time, 
under similar conditions of jumma, Boil, irrigation, population, &o. This would be- no 
ead^ task i extenaSon of cultivation uid enlargement of profits like those which have 
taken place in n;:iny permanoUtly-assessed estates are not possible in most estates 
we may now wish to settle permanently. To calculate the consequences on the- hi.T»d 
and people of dedLaring permanent the revised assessment on such estates, we ought 
to take note of tbe effect of the permanent settlement in those villages only in whioh 
there waa little room left for development at the time of the settlement. 
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The last jummas that I gtn^ ont, those of Fergannahs Eonrea and j^trowlea, 
v^re well received. The enhancement on the'^ld jnmma was over 20 per eetft. Bat 
the ftihancement in Pergnnnah Nizamabad was the cause of much outccy^ and has, 
I am very sorry to feel, estranged the people a good deal from me. 1 am satisfied 
that I have not taken more than the presoribbd share of assets, in many cases I have 
taken less. But an enhancement of 32 per cent, must cause hardship at first. Had the 
rule of rusmidee jummas come out in time, I should have used it in Pergunnah Nizam* 
abad. But the revenue has been collected thiS year, and I fear that again to unset- 
tle the minds of the people would be a greater evil than the hardship that could now be 
relieved by a russudee jumma. How to deal with cases of severe enhancement is a 
difficult question. The rtusudee jumma rule gives, after all, only a slight alleviation of 
the landholders’ trouble. Government must in many coses be content with less than 
the prescribed share of the rental. With reference to the circumstances of many 
estates, I have not taken more than 40 per cent, of it. Even then the enhancement 
is often great. 1 most earnestly hope that the people of this district will never again 
have to pass through another settlement like the present. And in writing to the 
Board regarding settlement, 1 said that if the papers which we have now prepared 
be kept up, a ten-yearly revii>ion of the assessment might tie made without much 
hindrance to progress. I have indicated above why extension of cultivation, so far 
as it is now possible, is not likely to be much impeded in this part of the country by 
periodical revision of the jumma ; while carefully framed rales could protect those who 
had not at the time of revision recouped from the profits of the land any capital laid 
out upon it. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) J. R. REID, 

. Settlement Officer. 


APPENDIX D. 

Jfbte hy E. C. Buck, Esq., Oxidating Secretary to the Boar^ of Revenue of the North- 
Western PromneeSy on the mainteneuiee of <^rect Agricultural Records. 

Thb enormous expense which the settlements of districts have of late years 
involved, as well as the protracted terms which they have occupied, are due not so 
much to the process of assessing revised revenues as to the necessity which has been 
found for the thorough recasting of village records and registers, and for the re-measure- 
ment of field areas. 

The necessity for the expenditure on these two branches of settlement work has 
arisen partly from the inaccuracy of former measurements and surveys, and partly 
from the almost entire absence of any efficient system of maintaining correct records 
from year to year. 

The present settlement operations have in some districts already furnished, and in 
other districts will shortly furnish, a complete and for the time an accurate series of 
maps and records. 

But the records will become useless, and their rectification will periodically 
entail the same expenditure which has been incurred now (whe^er the present assess- 
ment be of a temporaiy or permanent character), unless a careful system be introduced 
of keeping them corrected in accordance with Aie changes of each year. • 

Some idea of the cost of the recasting of records may be gainfid from the follow- 
ing figures 

Mynpoory contains 10,86,736 acres, and its settlemeitit has cost Rs. 389,496. 
Furruckabad contains 1 1 ,02, 138 acres, and its settlement has oost over Bs. 4,00,000 
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Setilepaents consist of three main dasses of wor1%— measurement, assessment, and 
recasting of records. ^ ^ 

Measurement costs nearlj Bs. 100 per 1,000 acres, inclusive of officen* salaries, 

* M^poory ...Bs. 1,08 600 . about Bs., 11,10,000 in the examples given.* Inspeo- 

fairackabad ... „ 1,10,900. tion for purposes of assessment costs considerably less than 
measurement. The charges for measurement and inspection are therefore less than 

one-half, and recasting of records more ^han one-half the total cost. 

• » 

■ It may safely be assumed that the revision of records has coat not less than two 
lakhs of rupees for each district, and that for the whole provinces a charge of seventy 
or eighty l^khs will have been incurred in the revision of records alone. 

I am aware that the Board of Bevenue have already taken under consideration 
the question of the maintenance of annually corrected records, and I believe that 1 
am right in 'stating that Mr. Inglis, when Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
strongly urged the importance of deputing the supervision of village statistics to a 
special subordinate staff. Mr. Reid, now ofRciating as Senior Member of the Board, 
has prominently noticed^the whole question in his note on permanent settlement, and 
has elsewhere insisted on the necessity for giving to the matter the most serious at- 
tention. 

There is no doubt that there is little hope of maintaining correct annual records 
without some addition to the present staff of our tuhsceleo establishment, but I 
would also question whether the work to be performed under the superintendence of 
this special staff will be uniformly and effectively carried out if committed to the 
<diarge of a large number of revenue officers, whoso action in such matters must al- 
ways be unequal, and whose responsibility regarding work which cannot, from its na- 
ture, be summarily executed, is greatly weakened by the changes which necessarily 
occur in the covenanted staff of each district from time to time. 1 feel sure that the 
present proposals cannot be properly carried out unless the responsibility is concen- 
trated, and I would suggest for the purpose a Junior Secretaryship under the Board 
of Bevenue. 

It is a fact that records are noVkept up to date at the present time, though strin- 
gent orders exist requiring Collectors to correct them. Those orders are not car- 
ried out, partly on account of inefficient machinery and partly on account of the other 
reasons stated in the last paragraph, and this is the case even in districts which have 
lately been under settlement, and in which records were handed over to the Collectors 
lately reconstructed at an enormous expense. 

1 advocate the permanent employment of a special officer under the Board of Be- 
venue for the supervision of the maintenance of records, in whom tlie responsibility 
should be concentrated. 

The work, like that of settlement, is of a separate and special character and com- 
plete in itself ; it must bo carried on doubtless by the agency of district officers, but, 
as in the case of Police and Excise, its performance must be made uniform and its re- 
sults condensed through a single channel. 

1 divide the work that has to be done under three heads 

1st . — ^Tho supervision of the agency to whom the maintenance of correct village 
papers is entrusted, with the main object of securing an accurate record of occupation 
and rents. , c 

ind . — The provision of an annual series of agricultural statistics. 

Brd . — The efficient instructions of the putwarees or village accountants, who form 
the working machinery by which the above objects must be attained. 

1 will give a rough and brief sketch of the method which I think should be adopted 
for the preparation of animal records. 



It *18 impossible for any Tillage papers to be oorreotly kept up firom year to year 
without an *nTni«.1 field-to-field* visitation on the part of the pntwarees orVij^age ao* 

O^untants. * 

• • • 

Tn making this statement, I have the support of a large number of settlement and 
revenue officers whom I have consulted on the subject. The Punjab rules lately pub- 
lished i^htly insist upon the same point. 

The basis of the village papers should, then, be a form in which the fields are en- 
tered in the order in which they occur upon the map — in settlement ^hraseolog;^ a 
** khusrahwar” form, and not, as at present, in a form in which the fields are arranged 
according to their position as part of the cultivator’s holding. The latter would be r^ 
tuned, but in a subordinate position. The former bears to the latter much the same 
relation that a day-book does to a ledger, and it would be just as difficult for a pi\twa- 
ree to enter the constant changes in his village in a jummabnndee or ledger form, as for 
a busy tradesman to enter his receipts directly in his ledger instead of his ^ay-book. 

Without a form in which fields are arranged according to their local position, it is 
impossible to hope for a field inspection from a putwareo, and without a field inspec- 
tion it is impossible to hope for a correct record. * 

One of our best Deputy Collectors (Imdad Ali) insists most strongly on this point, 
and is firmly convinced that if it is not done our records must fall again into utter 
confusion. 1 quite agree with him. 

The time required for the preparation of such a form will not be great. In Cawn- 
pore each putwaree has about 1,000 fields in his circle, and as I have proved that a good 
ameon can easily record statistics of 150 fields in a day, a putwaree should certainly 
be able to manage 100 in a day, at which rate he would complete bis circle in 10 days. 

The record which he will thus form by actual inspection will be the basis of the 
whole series of village papers, and it will bo the record which will be specially subject 
to attestation. It will contain the name of the owner and the cultivator of each field, 
the crop which is growing in it, and the fact of its being irrigated or not. 

The examination of the entries in such a recor<^.an be ifinde by the testing officer, 
map in hand, with groat ease and despatch, and this is a very great object to secure. 

Mr. Reid has remarked that agricultural statistics, if honestly collected, will be 
useful at succeeding settlements. They will simply be invaluable. 

At present, a Settlement Officer, in order to complete the inspection of one district 
in throe or four years, has to make a hasty tour through at least two or three villages 
each day. Such a rapid inspection merely gives him an opportunity of guessing 
hurriedly at the capability of each tract through which he passes. 

The fraud of zemindars, or the accident of an exceptionally good or exceptionally 
bad season, may lead him to form completely erroneous ideas of the quality of the land. 
This circumstance is indeed a strong argument against a permanent settlement at the 
present time. Our assessments have been made on the basis of rapid inspections and 
incorrect records. We have had no agricultural information as to crops and irriga- 
tion except what has been founded on the data hurriedly noted at Uie time of measure- 
ment. I know this as a Settlement Officer myself, and 1 have heard many other 
Settlement Officers say the same. I will give a fact in illustratiqji of my meaning. In 
the year of measurement 3,000 acres were noted in a certain tracC as bearing Indian- 
com, which is one of the test crops of good land (for only the beshlacd bears 
Indian-corn). Kext year I employed a special staff to> register the^props on the same 
tract : 6,000 acres were proved to bear Iiidian-com. 

Again, I have been infeormed that the revision of some tracts lately settled has 
been already found necessary, in consequence of the over-estimate made by the Settle- 



ment Officer of the oaltiyated area wliioh was based on existiniry bnt, as it Happened, 
ezceptipnfil facts. 

The whole of the nnoeitainty which affects onr present assessments to si^h^ 
serious extent would be swept awaj bj a series of even tolerablj accurate fidd 
statistics. ' 

m 

It is not the intention of the present proposals to embrace an attempt to secure 
the ascertainment of real rentals, except as an incidental and subordinate part of the 
work. The best system could not cope with the collusive concealment of rents where 
landlord and tenant both agree to put forward a fraudulent rental. 

Fraudulent rentals are put forward now, but we Settlement Officers cannot dis- 
cover which are fraudulent and which true. We have therefore to found our estimate 
of the agricultural value of each village on facts unconnected with its individual rent- 
rolL We*rind that certain classes of land can, and do, in a sufficient number of well-in- 
vestigated cases, bear certain rates, and wo apply those rates to the land of each village 
and assess on the result. 

Our main object *is to ascertain the value of land. No evidence is so good for 
this end as the history of the crops and irrigation of each field for a succession of 
years, and a trustworthy statement of the average area under cultivation from year 
to year. 

Information on the above points is at present not available. Onr hurried ap- 
praisements of land are therefore imperfect, and onr assessments unequal and unfair. 
1 should be very sorry to see my own assessments made the basis of a permanent 
settlement, and almost every Settlement Ofiicer 1 know shares the feeling. 

While education progresses, as it must for some time, in advance of morality, it 
is probable that more and more deceit will occur in the preparation of rent registers, 
and more and more precautions must therefore be taken to secure a series of agricul- 
tural facts on which to base our assessments, especially if at any time they are likely 
to become permanent. 

* qL> 

No landlord or tenant can conceal a growing crop or the mud enclosures which 
intersect his irrigated fields. These are standing witnesses against him for a period 
of several months in each year, and afford a perfect test by which the supervisor 
can ascertain the honesty of the putwaree’s work. 

Now, if the statistics of crops irrigation and cultivated area for a period of ten 
years were put into my hands with respect to any village in the Lower Doab, 1 am 
convinced that I could sit down and appraise that village more, fairly than after one 
hurried inspection of two or three hours, and a perusal cf a rent-roll on which I could 
not rely. 

For instance, if I know that a field has grown sugar-cane every third or fourth 
year, and has been irrigated every other year for the last 30 years, I form a better idea 
of its value than if I find it growing a crop of barley, bitten by an exceptional frost in 
the year of inspection, and paying a recorded rent of one rupee an acre, t. e., about a 
sixth of its proper rental. 

The system which I propose would produce the following results : — 

1 tt . — A corredt record of occupancy, which would be of much value, and indirectly 
save much, expense, in our Revenue Courts. 

2nd . — A coTxect record of agricultural facts which would form a sound basis for 
future assessment. 

3rd. — As far as the honesty of the people will allow of it, a continually corrected 
rent-roll. 
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Wi^ regard to the last ' point, I have observed (hat where landlord and tdnant 
eollnsively join to conceal the rental they can e£Peotttally do it, bnt it happens eonti- 
nillil]|^ that a landlord who is not on good ternns with his tenants is jnst as anxious as 
Government can be to have the true rents recorded. In such cases, which afe very 
numerous, it would be both to the advantage of the landlord and Government that a 
proper scrutiny of the rent-roll should be annually made. I may perhaps go further 
and say that it is the duty of Government, to whom the landlord pays the putwaree’s 
fees, to see that this is done. 

• 

The chief duty of the special subordinate staff whose organization I recommend 

would be to test the “ khnsrahwar” record, t. the record framed on the ground^ in 
each village. The fields in the record being arranged in the same order that they 
occur on the map (u on the ground), the entries can be rapidly tested a really 
efficient check guaranteed by a comparatively small number of supervisors. 

The Collector of each district and his staff of revenue officers should be made res- 
ponsible for the supervision of the subordinate staff of supervisors, a percentage of whose 
work they should themselves test, while it will be one of the chief duties of a special 
officer, whoso appointment as an agent of the Board of Revenue I suggest, to test the 
work of each district and see that it is being efficiently and uniformly carried out. 

But besides the main results which the suggested system would produce, a 
teral effect of no small importance would be obtained. 

It is evident that by an efficiently tested registration of agricultural facts on the 
spot, a vast amount of agricultural information will be made available for the use of 
Government, which, if properly handled, may become of very great value. 

The whole of our administration of an agricultural country like India must be 
intimately connected with its agricultural circumstances, and it appears to be of im- 
portance that Government should be kept continually supplied with the agricultural 
statistics and facts of each successive year. 

In urging the necessity for the collection of agricultural, statistics,- I need hardly 
do more than refer to the questions which were aske^ but unanswered, after the Ame- 
rican war regarding the change in the area under cotton and the character of the 
crops which had given way to it. 

It is true that under special pressure some information has since been collected 
about cotton, but we are quite unprepared to furnish statistics regarding other agri- 
cultural produce such as tobacco, jute, flax, &c., respecting which the Government of 
India have already demanded information. 

It is far from satisfactorj' to observe from the replies before the Board, submitted 
by district officers on agricultural subjects, what an utter want of information exists,- 
and what a complete absence there is of availablo statistics. 

The replies which were lately submitted to Government in connection with tobacco, 
3iid in answer to questions circulated by Sir. Bohinson of the JPioneeff ijgdicate 
that a largo fund of practical information may be evoked by intelligent enquiry, but 
that its value is at present greatly neutralized by the absence of properly tested statis- 
tics. I fail to see the logic of an argument which has sometimes been put forward, 
that because putwarees’ statistics always have been worthless, they should always 
continue to be so. The more worthless they areliow, the more reason is there for tak- 
ing their improvement under serious consideration. . > ^ * 

1 . 

I might point out numerous advantages which will result from the collection of 
agricultural facts pf a reliable character, but I will now oply mention one which is of 
considerable importance : 



is a fnatte^if of great ttoment that OoTemment should be aware of the *e£lhot of 
the iuttodttotion of the canal upon* the agriculture of a district. When Settlement Of* 
ficer or Furmckabad 1 made special enquiries on this point, but was almost entiiflly 
baffled by the absence of former statistios. 1 deplored this at the time in a paper on 
the subject published in the Revenue Reporter, and strongly urged the careful oolleo* 
tion of crop statistics in oonnoction with the canal. 

At the same time I showed that the canal had a remarkably disturbing, and on 
the whole improving, influence on agriculture even in a tract formerly irrigated from 
wells, and 1 pointed out the directions in which the disturbance took place, but from 
the complete absence of crop statistics was unable to define its extent. 

At present our ideas on the results of canal-irrigation are founded on mere con- 
jecture, which a aeries of reliable statistics would en.ible us to replace by knowledge 
based on certain and accurate facts. 

A^icultural facts and statistics, however well prepared, will however be useless un- 
less they are concentrated and arranged in an intelligent form, and to do this would be 
the duty of the officer whom I propose should be appointed under the Board, who at the 
same time that he superintended the proper registration of facts wonld collate them 
on a uniform and intelligently directed system. 

I have now noticed the results which would bo effected by a correct series of 
agricultural records. But nothing can he done unless the machinery by which they 
are to be produced is in good order. 

Neither correct records can be maintained, nor accurate agricultural statistics 
prepared, without an efficient staff of village accountants. 

The first step which ought to be taken is the education and instruction of putwa- 
rees or village accountants. 

Orders have been issued over and over again to Collectors of Districts to look 
after the instruction of thoir putwarees, but though the matter is taken up now by one 
Collector, then by anoth^^, nothing is systematically or permanently effected. 

What is wanted is not so much the education of existing putwarees : unless 
young they can learn but little. The succession to a post of putwareeship is here- 
ditary, and the method of qualifying a successor is at present on this wise : An old 
putwarce dies, and his son of 35 (a middle*aged man in this country) comes forward 
to succeed him. The Collector puts him under a putwaree's teacher for six mouths, and 
after two or throe perfunctory examinations allows him (perhaps with much hesitation) 
to pass as a qualified putwaree. Tho man is really incapable of learning, but ho can 
scrawl the names of his cultivators in hieroglyphics decipherable at any rate by him- 
self, end it would create ill-feeling and bo inexpedient to appoint a stranger, who would 
know nothing about the agricultural history of tho village. So the candidate carries 
off his certificate in triumph, and adds one more to the number of ignorant accounts 
ants in whose hands the village records fall into an almost inextricable state of con- 
fusion. 

What is wanted is to get hold of the coming putwarees when they arc young. 
The children of putwarees, as it is, form the bulk of candidates for putwareeships 
throughout the country, and it would be easy for district officers to force putwarees to 
have their children ofhcieutly educated. Qovernment schools exist in sufficient numbers 
to allow of their l)oing received as pupils, and the Putwaree Fees Fund could afford 
the*^ payment of a sufficient staff of teachers, if the present number is not enough. 
*No putwaree should be admitted as a candidate for a putwareeship unless he had 
obtained a certificate of special qualification in prescribed subjects. 

The arrangements for the education of candidates cannot be left to the discretion 
of individual Golleotors : this plan has been tried and has failed ; they must be brought 
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nnilerV oentralizad and qrstemalio wganization. The*Edaoaiional Departnien^4eem8 
to me the proper agency to employ for the purpose. '* ^ 

^ e Snoh a measure would not, I venture to submit, interfere with the hereditary 
obaraoter of suooesBion^ if steps are taken to secure that every putwaree’s son is ^ent 
to sohool. Should the candidates not all be Able to obtain putwareoships, their learning 
will have done them no harm. The only acq^uirements really necessary will be the 
ability to read fluently and to write legibly and easily the Hindi character, and to 
understand and apply the elementary arithmetical processes. Some practice in tracing 
fields on the ground from the survey maps would bo required, but I doubt if rftiy 
education in survey would now be wanted. In any case the main object would be 
merely a thorough education in reading, writing and arithmetic, which most of our 
putwarees do not at present receive, although it is the wish of Government that all 
classes should obtain it. 

The officer whoso appointment I advocate should bo made responsibfe that there 
is a suflBcient fund of efficient scholars upon which to draw for our supply of village 
accountants, and that in the first place every boy who hy family connections is likely 
to become a candidate for a putwareeship is sent to school. « 

It may bo as well to give a rough estimate of the cost of the required establish- 
ment. 

I suggest the appointment of at least one supervisor at every tuhseclce or per- 
haps one for every pergunnah; Mr. Inglis has, I understand, recommended a larger 
number. There arc, I believe, 433 pergunnalis in the Provinces, but as some are very 
small, I would limit the number of supervisors to 300. Their pay should range from 
Rs. 30 to Its. 40, which should be defrayed from the Putwarees’ Fund. The monthly 
allowance for each supervisor, inclusive of contingencies, may bo roughly estimated at 
Rs. 50, and for the Provinces at Rs. SOxSOO^Rs, 15,000, or Rs, 1,80,000 annually. 
I may add that the revision of survey now being brought towards a close has provided 
a large number of men who have received the very training which vre require for a 
supervising staff. 

The pay of the Junior Secretary of tlio Board^nay bo Rs. 1,50 0, which with con- 
tingencies and office salaries would amount to about Rs. 20,000 a year. The total 
charge would therefore l>e about two lakhs, or little more than half per cent, on the pro- 
vincial land-revenue of 385 lakhs. 

This expenditure would save a periodical cost of 70 or 80 lakhs in recasting records, 
would supply our Courts with trustworthy records of occupancy and (as far as the 
people themselves permit) of rentals, and at the same time furnish a vast fund of relia- 
ble aCTicultural information for the use of Government. 

I O 

India is an agricultural country composed of a multiplicity of minute holdings, 
and almost every subject which we take in hand in connection with the administration 
of the country must be referred to the units of which it is formed. A measure which 
makes a very slight alteration in the condition of each unit may have a very important 
effect on the whole country, since what may be termed the atomic changes are com- 
binecT by an enormous multiplier. It may seem a little thing to ensure the correct 
record of facts connected with a single field, but when we consider that the country is 
nothing but a congeries of single fields, the subject assumes an importance which is apt 
to bo lost sight of in discussing the manipulation of a village register. 
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PilKMANENT AND TEMPORARY SETTIEMENTS, 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 

18 7 2 . 

I 

MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE J. F. D. INGLIS, SENIOR MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE, N.-W. PROVINCES. 

1. The questions on which our opinion is called for in this Despatch from the 

Government of India may be broadly stated as follows '• • 

\atf — ^Whether the assessment of the land-revenue of these Provinces should bo 
made permanent, and if so, under what condition? 

2nd,— Whether the present standard of assessment, at 50 per cent, of the rental 
assets, is inadequate, and whether it is right that the State should be 
shut out, during the term of a temporaiy settlement, from any share in 
a rise in rents which may take place? 

2. With regard to a permanent settlement of the land-rovcnue of these Provinces, 
it may be useful to review briefly the various orders that have been issued by Govern- 
ment from time to time on this subject, since these Provinces first came into our pos- 
session ; for an impression appears to prevail with many who now discuss this question, 
that it was first brought forward by Colonel Baiid Smith in 1860, and that notwith- 
standing the orders of Her Majesty’s Government in 1862, it is still optional with the 
Gh>vernment to withhold or grant the boon on purely financial grounds. 

3. I think that a careful consideration of the action taken by Government in ihia 
matter since 1801, will show clearly that the Gk»vernment is bound by a distinct and 
repeatedly acknowledged promise to grant, sooner or later, a ^rmanent-^settlement of 
the land-revenue of these Provinces ; and that the only^uestion now open to discussion 
is whether the conditions that were attached to that promise have been fulfilled or not, 
and that, if they have, the pledge given formerly must now be satisfied. 

Holt Mackenzie, in his Minute dated 1st July, 1819,* says (para. 5) : — 

“ With respect to the Ceded Provinces, after making the necessary arrangements 
for the first year of our possession in 1801-2, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a prbclama- 
tion published on the 14th July, 1802, aud which was afterwards incorporated into 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, announced the following plan for the future seiUemeut of 
these Provinces : — ^ 

** (1) A triennial settlement from 1802 to 1805. 

(2) Ditto ditto from 1805 to 1808. 

** (3) A quartennial ditto from 1808 to 1812. 

** At the expiration of the above period of 10 years,^ a permanent settlement was to 
bo concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim should come forward) for such lands as might be in a sufficient state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable. • ^ 

** A similar course was prescribed by Regulatitp IX. of 1805 foi^ the Conquered 
Provinces, with the necessary variation only as to the years comprised in the sovenfl 
settlements as noted below 

(1) A triennial settlement from 1805 to 1808. 

<< (2) Ditto ditto from 1808 to 1811. 

(3) A quartmnial ditto from 1811 to 1815. 


* '* Selections from the Bevenue Bsoordi of the North>We«teni Frovincea: ” ISIS— 18S0. 



A In Bondelkhnnd, tibe first aettleinent was confined to the ]rear 1805, after whiob 
t}iree<trieniiial settlements were to foUbw in the 9 years from 1806 to 1815. ^ 6 

At tfae expiration of the settlement of 1815^ a permanent settlement WB8 to Allow 
oa oonditioxa dmilar to those presoribed for the Ceded Provinoes. 

^ 1807«*that is, in the second year of the second triennial settlement of the Ceded 
I^rovinces, and in the second year of the first triennial settlement of the Congnered lVo> 
^inces, sn<f of Pundelkhnnd— >GoTernment resolved to anticipate the period originally 
fixed for the conclnsion of a permanent settlement. It was accordingly enacted by 
Begnlation X. of 1807, that the jumma, which might be assessed in the last year of 
the settlement then ensuing, should remain fixed for ever, provided the arrangement 
received the sanction of the Hon’ble Court. 

«The settlements consequently of 1808-1812 in the Ceded Provinces, and of 
1808-1811 in the Conquered Provinoes, and of 1809 to 1812 in Bundelkhund, were thus 
to be provisionally permanent, and a Special Commission was appointed to superintend 
the oondnsion of thorn. 

** This arrangement was brought to the notice of the Hon*ble Court in a Despatch 
dated 31st July, 1807, and again in a Despatch of the 15th September, 1808, when 
notifying the appointment of the new Commission consisting of Mr. (now Sir E.) 
Colebrooke and Mr. Deane. 

** To those communications the Court replied in a Despatch dated 27th February, 
1810, in which they express their determination not to proceed immediately to a set- 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in perpetuity, stating further that, 
before determining on a point of such importance, they would consider it necessary to be 
fully apprized of the result of the settlement, and to have all the proceedings regardinc* 
it before them. 

“ Again, in a Despatch of the 1st February, 1811, relative to Cuttack, they more 
distinctly declared their determination, that no settlement shall be declared permanent 
either in that district, or in any other of the Provinoes, until the whole proceedings pre- 
paratory to di eludl have been submitted to theniy and the resolutions of Covomment 
upon those proceedings shall liavo received their sanction and concurrence. 

“ In the Despatches ofthe 3 1st August, 1810, and 14th December, 1811, the Govern- 
ment confined itself to the object of removing the general objections stated by the 
Hon’ble Court. It expressed at the same time a confident persuasion that the informa- 
tion furnished by the Commissioners would entirely satisfy the Court of the expediency 
of the proposed measure. 

The settlement of Sahamnpore, Cawnpore, and Goruckpore hod been already 
(12th February, 1811) submitted to them for confirmation in perpetuity, with a recom- 
mendation that partial exceptions should bo made on the grounds t hAr y i n stated. 

« A letter from tlio Court, dated 27th November, 1814, disallowed the permanency 
of the then existing settlemont, and conveyed specific instructions that the revenue of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces should be administered under a renewed lA s ae for 
a term not exceeding 5 years. 

On the receipt of those orders in 1812, Government rescinded the rules of Regu- 
lation X. of 1807, regarding the permanency ofthe settlement condnded under its pro- 
visions, and reverted to the declarations contained in the Regulations of 1803 1805.” 

4. In 181 5 * the following instructions were communicated by Government to the 
Board of Commissioners : — ^ 

e, 

« In your present report you recommend that the settlement formed of the 
District of Furruckabad for the year specified be in various instances rendered 
permanent, under the provisions contained in Regulation IX. of 1812. Judging 
solely from the sentimrats expressed by you, the Vice-President in Council would 
necessarily conclude, that the zemindars were entitled to the benefit of a permanent 
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■elilemeiit. It a|i^ieai8, howerer, to tiie Vioe-President in ConneQ tibat mora pnBoise 
infotmation is leqnired to enable the Ch>vernmen^ to form a mature judgment ox that 
impor&nt question. * 

• • • ' * * . 

** In stating these observations, the Vice-President in Oonncil is satisfied that he ia 
likewise ei^ressing the sentimrats of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, who, among other 
points, obserre in a Despatch very recently received from them, that it was for the 
constituted authorities at home, aided by the inTormation transmitted by* the Local 
Government, to decide whether the land was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant 
a measure irrevocable in its nature, and involving so materially not only the financial 
interests of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under its 
protection. 

** The Vice-President in Council is desirous that it should not bo understood by 
the foregoing remarks that Government attaches less importance than previously to 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement. His sentiments on that question generally 
remain unaltered, but his own views of the subject conspire with the sentiments of the 
authorities at home to render him anxious that sUch settlement •should be formed on 
the most accurate data possible.*’ 

Again the Board of Commissioners, in their report dated 27th October, 1818, say,* — 
** We shall not enter upon any discussion of the advantages of the measure in a 
fiscal point of view, although we are fully satisfied of them : because w;e consider the 
faith of the Government to have been pledged by the promulgation of the two Begu- 
lations above quoted (JX. and X. of 1812), which having been enacted, as we under- 
stood, after a full discussion of the question of the permanent settlement with the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, was to be carried out as the absolute and final determina- 
tion of the supreme authorities both in this country and in Europe, at the time of 
their revoking the more extensive promise which had been held out by Regulation X. 
of 1807. 


f << We, at the same time, take the liberty of again expressing our conviction, both 
individually and collectively, that no measure short ^f a general perhfanency to the 
settlement of the wliolo of these Provinces will meet the expectations of the landholders, 
founded on what they consider a solemn promise of Government. Our Junior Com- 
missioner, who formed, as Collector of Bareilly, tho settlement 
t Para. 15. originally intended to bo permanent, has, in his subsequent su- 

perintendence of it as a Member of the Board, been frequently reproached with the 
breach of the promise lield out by him to the landholders on that occasion, iflidcr tho 
provisions of Regulation X. of 1807, and on the strength of which they acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them.” 

5. Again — in the Memorandum by Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the Gh>vemment 
of India, which was forwarded with other papers to the Court of Directors, with the 
Despatch dated 16th September, 1820, by the Government of India (para. 199) — 

It will be seen that the Hon’ble Court, so far back as September, 1803, expressed 
their opinion that the system of temporary settlement should bo followed until accurate 
information could be obtained in regard to the cironmstances, with reference to which 
a proper adjustment of the Government dethand can alone be made.” 

" In expressing their approval of the measures adopted by Mr. Wellesley, and con- 
sequently of the conditional formation of a permanent settlement A the expiration of 
the period of 10 years, they state their e^ectationsthat the necessary information would 
be obtained in the interval. . ^ * 

The communications above referred to will be found in the letters noted in tho 
1 4th Septombor, 1808 . margin, and I mention them particularly because, in the subse- 

astb August, iao4. quent discussion, it appears to have been generally conceived 

that the Court had never directly noticed the arrangements adopted on the first settlement 
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of Oonqnered Proyincea, .and their oonfirmation of the pledge, held oat by. 

Ifr. Wellesley's ProdUunation, has beep assumed from their supposed silence regardicig iL 

• . «> 

The letter of the 28th August, 1806, seems to oonv^ as distinct an aoqniesoense 

as possible in the scheme of a permanent settlement as promised by the proclamation ; 
and though the expectation is expressed, and might naturally be indulged, tjiat at the 
expiration of the decennial period ample information would be obtained, yet the 
expression ^can scarcely with any fairness be interpreted as conveying an adequate 
Restriction of their concurrence in the pledge to cases in which such information should 
be before them. 

** Bven should it be so interpreted, the zemindars might perhaps urge that G-ovem* 
mont had bound itself to take means of procuring the required knowledge within a 
reasonable time ; that if it failed, the penalty of the failure ought to attach to Govern- 
ment, not to them, since the ground of complaint was equally valid, whether founded 
on the neglect of Government, or its officers, to put themselves in a condition to fulfil 
the pledge, or on a direct violation of it. 

The Hon'ble Qaurt have not directly refused to abide by the conditions of Mr. 
Wellesley’s Proclamation. They have urged, however, that from the general and inde- 
finite terms in which that proclamation was expressed, it can scarcely be hold to have 
pledged them to any specific course of proceeding. 

On this point the words of the general letter, under date the 17th March, 1815, 
will best explain their sentiments : — 

« We showed in our Despatch of the 16th March, 1813, that by Regulations XXV. 
of 1803, and IX. of 1805, and consequently by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which 
went to revive the provisions of the two former Regulations, the precise point of im- 
provement was not determined at which a permanent settlement of the lands in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces would become expedient or even justifiable, and that 
it could not bo determined by any prospective Regulation; that the question was left 
completely open for the future exercise of the judgment of Government, and that 
there was nodiing in thqse Regulations by which its decision could or ought to be in the 
smallest degree fettered ; and t^t it was for the constituted authorities at home, aided 
by the information transmitted by the Local Government, to decide whether the land 
was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant a measure irrevocable in its nature, and 
involving so materially not only the financial interests of the Government, but the 
welfare and prosperity of those living under its protection ; and that by a decision in 
the negatdvc, supposing even the decisicn to be universal in its applicatiem, the obliga- 
tions of public faith would not be at all infringed. 

** This argument, however, the Hon’ble Court will not probably on reconsideration 
be disposed to carry to the full extent which the wording of the paragraph would 
imply. 

** It can never be their meaning that Government should avail itsdf of the terms of 
its engagements, to reader all its stipulations nugatory. 

“ Government has, indeed, by the condition of the pledge, reserved to itself a certain 
latitude in regard to the extent of its applieation, but is dearly bound to malm the 
application in cases obviously fiilling within its scope. 

** This view the Hon’ble Court appear to have themselves adopted in other parts of 
their corrmpondence. They will, htfwever, and apparently with justice, urge that the 
prbdamation in question containing no absolute restriction as to the period at which 
the ' sdection is to bo made of those estates which may be admitted to permanency. 
Government is entitled to postpone its determination until it shall have before it the 
information necessary to form its judgment on ascertained data, and that the publio 
faith is substantially preserved, if in oases fidling imder the scope of the proolamatioo 
the jninxna fixed at the period therein indicated be continued unaltered. 
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** The terms of the promise held out in the pnxdaination in question were as 
folAwj ^ * • 

** At the end of these 10 j'ears, a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no Others who have a bettor claim come 
.forward) T&tr such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
.warrant the measure, on such terms as (Government shall deem fair and equitable/* 

The above terms obviously imply two condifions - • 

• 

Istf — That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the 

■general condition of the lands as to cultivation. 

2nd, — That it shall bo satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as com- 
pared with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and 
the absence of any gross fraud or error.” ^ 

6. Then again — in a Minute dated 24th May, 1820, by Mr. Adams, Member of 
Council (page 202) — 

“ It is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not I apprehend be 
denied by the Hon’blc Court, that the Goveruinciii is pledged to impose, sooner or 
later, a limitation on the public demand from the land in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and that the immediate question for consideration is not the expediency or 
otherwise of such an arrangement generally ; but whether the proper period for declar- 
ing that limitation is arrived, or, in other words, whether the country has reached that 
stage of cultivation, whicli will, in the spirit of the original engagement, entitle the 
landholder to be left in the enjoyment of the further fruits of his industry, without any 
direct participation in them by Government. 

“ But however urgent the obligation on us towards the landholders in these valua^ 
ble and extensive Provinces, we are bound by one of no less force towards the authori- 
ties in Elngland, whose right to reserve in tlicir own hands the final decision of these 
important questions 1 freely acknowledge. Indeed, 1 consider the interposition of the 
Hon’ble Court in time to prevent the completion of a permanent settlement, under tlie 
provisions of Begulations IX. and X. of 1807, to have been productive bf a great and 
lasting benefit — not only on account of the large iucr^so of revenue which has since 
been obtained, but by preserving the Government and the people from the manifold 
errors of a settlement mode under the avowedly defective information that prevailed at 
the time, and which no care and ability on Uie part of the instruments employed in 
forming it could have avoided. The effects of a similar precipitancy in the permanent 
settlement of the old Provinces have been too severely felt, not to make us rejoice at 
having escaped a similar failure. 1 trust that through the means afforded by this for- 
tunate delay, we shall have it in our power to affect an equitable and comprehensive 
settlement, founded on a greatly improved knowledge of the real resources of the country, 
if the various and complicated rights, tenures, and interests of tlic agricultural population, 
and providing equally for the permanence of the resources of the state, and the security 
and welfare of that valuable and important class of our subjects. The imputed delay 
of justice will then have been converted into a source of real happiness and prosperity 
to the country.” 

7. Sir J, Colebrooke, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 12th July, 1820, 
says (page 205) 

** In the Minnto which I laid before the Hon’ble Board on the 174h March, suggest- 
ing the expediency of some early measures for giving^ffeot to the promise of a permanent 
settlement in the Western Provinces, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting tho Government demand for the land, without any* reference to the rights of the 
parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand daould be made ; or, in other 
words, to the question of the permanency of the assessment as between Government 
and the country at large, distinct from the question of the permanency of the settle- 
ment as between individuals holding, or claiming to hold, a right to engage. Tho two 
questions are in fact so entirely distinct, that either of them may be fully amsidered 



and^&ally decided without any reference to the other — ^thal is to say, the present assess- 
ment niight be declared permanent, without any enquiry into or decision on th^^ r%hts 
of the parties with whom the settlement is to be made ; and, on the otiier hand, these 
rights could be finally set at rest, althomgh the assessment should continue temporary.. 

** But as the Hon’ble Court have so fiir blended these two questions, however 
distinet, as to have determined on withholding their assent to a limitation of their 
own demand on the country — ^not oofy until satisfied of the accuracy of the information 
*on which the present assessment is deemed to be as high as the country can bear, but 
also until they shall have acquired a thorough insight into all the intricacies and anomalies 
of the several tenures, and even until they shall have before them a full explanation in 
regard to the rules and adjustment of rent and leases between landlord and tenant, and 
the relative rights and privileges of these several parties, it may be presumed that any 
arguments applicable to the question of assessment only are not likely to elicit now 
their sanction so long withheld.” 

Also Mr. Fendall, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 29th August, 1820, 
page 210, says:— « 

** With reference to the papers in circulation relating to the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it must, I think, be admitted that Government is pledged 
sooner or later to conclude a permanent settlement of these Provinces, and that the land- 
holders look forward with great anxiety to its completion is evident from the Minutes 
recorded by Sir Edward Colebrooke; but whether the information in the possession of 
the Board on this very interesting subject is sufficient to warrant a conclusion, that the 
rights of the several descrijitions of landholders are so clearly defined as to prevent the 
probability of their being injured, or that their estates have arrived at that point of 
cultivation when a permanent settlement may with safety be concluded, appears to 
me extremely doubtful.” 

8. And, in the Despatch from the Government of India dated 16th September, 
1820 (page 211), on the sumo subject — 

It is then our uAanimous opinion that the system of a permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, cither upon Ihe principle of a fixed jumma, or of an assessment 
determinable by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces as soon as it may bo practicable fully to ascertain, and accurately 
record, the value and capabilities of the individual mohals to be assessed, and the rights 
and privileges of the various classes having an interest in the land, and to frame such 
provisions (founded on the ascertained usages of the country) as shall appear necessary 
for their future security. 

Wc ^rc equally unanimous in opinion that the extension of a permanent settle- 
ment to the Provihee in question, without a minute investigation of the nature above 
indicated, would involve tlie risk of considerable sacrifice of revenue, and the still more 
serious evil of putting in jeopardy the rights and properties of a largo body of your 
subjects. 

It is therefore our anxious desire that the settlement should be made deliber- 
ately, village by village, and that there should bo united, with the revision of the assess- 
ment, and the investigation of the extent and produce of the lands belonging to each 
village, the object oj* ascertaining and recording the fullest possible information in regard 
to the tenures by which land is held, and the rights, interests, and privilege of the vari- 
ous classfss of thu agricultural community.” 

« 

9. These discussions resulted in the enactment of Regulation VII. of 1822, passed 
with the object of enabling Gk>vemment to obtain ** that full information regarding the 
value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights and privi- 
leges of the various classes having an interest in the land,” which the Court of Directors 
considered necessoiy before a pennouent assessment could be extended to these 
provinces. . 
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^0. The first nettlements under Regulation VII. of 1822 were based on'aa attempt to 
determine the amount of the State demand by a calculation of the gross produce^ thd cost 
of culti vation^ and the net yield of every field. But it being found impracticable to carry 
out this system, Regulation of 1833 was "passed, which repealed ^^so much of 
Regulation^VII. of 1822 which had been understood to prescribe that the amount of 
jumma to bo demanded sliall be calculated on an ascertainment of the quality and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between tifb cost of production and the value of 
produce,” and the settlements now being revised were based chiefly on the rents actually* 
paid. But the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822 (w'hich required the preparation of a 
record, the rights, interests, privileges, and properties of all persons and classes, owning, 
occupying, managing, or cultivating the land, or gatliering and disposing of its prodnoe, 
or collecting or appropriating the rent or revenue payable on account of land, or the pro- 
duce of land, &c., information which the Court declared to be a necessary* prelimi- 
nary to the extension of the permanent settlement) were carefully carried out, and we 
have now the complete record of all these rights and interests. 

1 1 • After this the question of the permanent settlement of these Provinces was allow- 
ed to rest till 1860, when it was revived by Colonel Baird Smith, and ultimately, after 
considerable discussion, the Secretary of State for India announced, in his Despatch 
dated 9th July, 1862, that it was the deliberate intention of Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, after a full and careful consideration of all the arguments for and against the 
measure, to grant under certain conditions a {permanent settlement of the land-revenue 
demand in the North-West Provinces. 


The grounds on which this determination had been come to are thus stated 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt of the political advantages which 
would attend a permanent settlement. The security, and it may also be said the absolute 
creation of property in the soil, which will follow from limitation if in perpetuity of the 
demands of the State on the owners of land, cannot fail to stimulate or confirm their 
sentiments of attachment and loyalty to the Govemmont by whom so great a boon has 
been conceded, and on whose existence its permanency will doposid. " * 

“ It is also desirable that facilities should be given for the gradual growth of a mid- 
dle class coiinocted with the land, without dispf)sscssing the peasant proprietors and 
occupiers. It is believed that among the latter may be found many men of great intel- 
ligence, public spirit, and social influence, although individually in comparative poverty. 
To give to the intelligent, the thrifty, and the enterprising, the means of improving 
their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of exorcising these qualities, can 
be best accomplished by limiting the public demand on their lands. When such men 
acquire property, and find themselves in a thriving condition, they are certain to be 
well-affected towards the Government under which they live. It is «i the contentment 
of the agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population, that the security 
of the Government mainly depends. If they arc prosperous, any casual outbreak on 
tho part of otlier classes, or bodies of men, is much less likely to become an oleinont of 
danger, and the Military force, and its consequent expense, may bo regulated itocord- 
inglj*. 

**The strongest opponent of a permanent settlement would probably admit tbe 
political and social advantages of snch a measure.” 

12. Thnsthen,inl862, it was autboritatively announced by tboGb>vemment of India 
to the landholders of these Provinces, that Her H^jesty’s Government had at length 
decided on granting the boon distinctly promised to them 'more than half a century 
before. 

13. The argument now urged by the opponents of the measure against tbe fulfilment 
df the promise made in 1801, and which— -to quote Mr. Adam’s words in his Minute 
dated 24th May, 1820 — “was acknowledged by every one in this country, and not 
denied by the Court of Directors, ” and which was repeated and confirmed by Her 
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Majesty's GK>veniment in 1862, rests ^solely on: the loss which may' hereafter he entculed 
on the State, if it deprives itself of the power to claim a share in the increased oeiwda, 
which it might otherwise obtain, on a revision of the settlement now in progress, 
thirty years hence. 

r 

14. I contend that this is an argument which cannot be pressed, if we have any care 
for the g 09 d faith of our Qovemment* 

The promise made in 1801, and afterwards incorporated in Begulation XXV. of 
1803, was in these words — 

At the end of these 10 years a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a bettor claim come 
forward) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant Ihe measure, on such terms as the Gkivernment shall deem fair and equitable.” 

The conditions implied being — 

(1) That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the general 
condition of the lands as to cultivation.; 

(2) That it shall be satisfied as to the adequacy of the jiunma assessed, as compared • 
with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and the 
absence of any gross fraud or error. 

15. It is true that the fulfilment of this promise has been postponed from time to time, 
on the ground that the Government was not in possession of that full and precise 
information regarding the cultivation of the laud, and the right of the occupiers, which 
would warrant final effect being given to it ; but now, when no one will deny that we 
have the fullest and must complete information on these points, to urge that the pro- 
mise should never be fulfilled, because there is some reason to think that in future years 
the profits from land may increase, owing to the increased prosperity of the country 
under our rule, is to add a condition to the promise which was never thought of when 
it was made, ^nd is nothing else than to propose that we shall repudiate our pro- 
mises altogether, if we*find it if convenient to keep them. 

16. It may be urged that the promise made, when we first got possession of the 
country, was made to a generation that has passed away, and that all recollections of 
it has faded from the minds of the people. Though even if this were so, it would not, in 
my opinion, be any reason for not carrying it out when the proper time came for its 
fulfilment. But the promise has not been forgotten ; many of the zemindars in Bohil- 
kliund still retain in their possession the sunnuds given them in 1805, in which the pro- 
mise is distinctly recorded. But even if the promises made in former years have been 
forgotten, that made in 1862 by Her Majesty^’s Government is still fresh in the recol- 
lection of tho people, and will not quietly pass away from their remembrance. 

17. I think, too, that the argument against a permanent settlement, baaed on the 
loss which such a measure may hereafter entail on the State, is open to question ; but 
at all events too much importance has been attached to it. 

It is true that the settlements now in progress show a large increase on the rentals 
of estates since last settlement ; but to argue from this that a similar increase will be 
found to obtain at the next revision is, 1 think, assuming more than the facts before 
us warrant. ‘ 

Th(v increase shown in the proSent rentals of estates, as compared with those of 
ilio last sottlempnt, is owing* to two causes — 

(1) To the extension of cultivation ; 

'(2) To the substitution of competition for the old customary rents. ' 

Very tittle increase in the area under cultivation can bo expected in those estates 
to which the conditions laid down for a permanent assessment apply : nor will the rents 
on which tho revised assessments are calculated iuGrease to any large extent* 
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The revised asMBsmeiitB axe based — ^not on the cnstomaTj rents previonsl^ 
the estate^ ae the old settleinents wexO) but on the competition rents found to prevail in 
the^aet under settlement* So that landlords are foroed, if onlti vatinj^ their owif land 
as the mfyority do, to pay revenue on the ftiU competition rent leviable cm the land 
bftld by them : or if cmltivating by tenants to ezdianoo their rents up to their standard. 

The increase shown by these exunpetition rents over the old customary rent is owin^ 
to the rise in prices during the last 10 years, gaused partly perhaps by the ineTeaBe 
in the population, but principally by the failure of the harvests of 1860-61 
1868-69. 

Whether priews will maintain their present level is, I think, extremely doubtful, 
and 1 look with no little apprehension on some of the settlements that have been made cm 
fheir assnmption ; but even if prices do rise to a small extent, it does not follow that rents 
will rise also. They will certainly not rise much above the cx>mpetition standard now 
forcied. A rise in the price of producse means increased cost of living to all classes, and 
atfecsts the classes CM)nnec^d with the land, specially by the increase in the cost and keep 
of cattle for agricultural purposes ; and consequently diminishes tlio profits from wliich 
rent is paid. 

But whether I am correct or not in doubting whether a revision of the assessments 
of these Provinces, 30 years hc'nce, will yield any considerable increase in revenue, I am 
most decidedly of opinion that the politicial advantages to be gained by a permanent set- 
tlement of the land-revenue of these Provincses, would far outweigh any loss the Govern- 
ment may hereafter sustain in consequence. 

19. Tlic advantages of a jicrmanent settlement of the land-revenue are thus sum- 
med up in a Note dated 15th December, 1861, written by Sir William Muir, then Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue 

(1) Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the necsessity of periodical assess- 
ment. 

(2) Deliverancse of the people from the vexations prevalent at eveiy resettlement. 

(3) Freedom from the tendency to depreciatioitfuf property towards the close 
of each temporary settlement. 

(^4) Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvement and expenditure 
of capital. 

(5) Greatly increased value of landed property. 

(6) Content and satisfaction among the people. * 

The sixth and last is, in my opinion, the all-important consideration. It must not 
be forgotten that our position in this country is very difierent from what it was 20 or 30 
years ago. By the annexation of many Native States, and, by the improvement which 
bita taken place in the government of those not annexed, we have lost the advantages we 
formerly enjoyed from the contrast between the condition of the people under our rule, 
and those living in the Native States on our borders. If, by a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue, we could make the large and influential agricultural class contented, 
and secure their loyalty and attachment to our rule, any probable prospective increase 
of revenue at a future revision of the assessments would be well sacrificed. That a perma- 
nent settlement of the land-revenue would go far towards the attainment of this end is 
not denied even by those who are opposed to tlie measure on financial grounds : they 
allow the benefit, but think that it would bo to(^ dearly purchased.^ But when we 
consider the effect on a district of a revision of the Government demand, of tffe ill-will, 
discontent, and irritation caused by the enhancement of revenue and rebt which accom- 
pany it, and bear in mind that the only argument relied on by those who advocate 
a temporary instead -of a permanent settlement of the 'land-revenue, is the hope 
of a still further enhancement of the -Government demand at the next Tevision a n 
enhancement which can then be looked for only firom a rise in rents broughtabont by * 
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.rise *^11 prices, which means increased difficnltj of liring to all dlasses, I cannot but 
think that it would be wise to ^arego this purely financial advantage, in considention 
of the nutny evils our experience of the past shows that it is accompanied by. o 

20. But scarcely any stronger argument in favour of a permanent settlement of the 
land-revenue could be adduced than that which is furnished by the Despatch from the 
Government of India, to which we are now required to reply. Some twenty-five years 
after the Qlovemment has publicly proclaimed to the people of these Provinces that it 
rwill, for the future, demand only 50 per cent, of the assets of an estate as the Gh>vem- 
ment share ; after more than three-fourths of the districts have been settled on this 
pTinciple— after a large amount of capital has been expended in the purchase of land <m 
the faith of this declaration — we are now called upon to say whether this share of the 
rental assets is not inadequate ; whether more addition to it should not be made ; and 
the profits left to the proprietors proportionally reduced. In other words, — Whether the 
value of all landed property in these Provinces should not be diminished. Surely 
nothing could possibly be more injurious than the discussion of such a question as this ; 
and any measure that would finally and for ever put a stop to such questions being 
raised would be a wise and politic one. 

21. Thus, whether we look upon the permanent settlement of the land-revenue of 
those Provinces as one to which the faith of the Government has been repeatedly pledged, 
or whether we look upon it as a question brought forward for discussion for the first 
time now, and consider merely its political expediency, I am convinced that every 
consideration goes to show conclusively that the time has ciome when a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue demand on all estates which fulfil the required condi- 
tions should be granted ; and that the only matter now open for discussion is, the condi- 
tions to be laid down as necessary to entitle the holder of an estate to demand the 
bcM>n. 


22. The conditions under which a permanent settlement might be granted to any 
estate have been laid down by Her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows 

(1) No estate shall be permanently settled in’ which the area under cultivation 

amounts to less than 80 per cent, of the culturable or malgoozaree area. 

(2) No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal- 

irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Counciil, likely to be 
extended within the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which 
would thereby be ineneased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

23. To the first condition no objecstion can be made : it is in accordance with the 
terms of the proclamation issued in 1802, and with the orders of Hesr Majesty’s Govern- 
ment issucsd in 1862. 

But the second condition, which was added in 1866, is, 1 think, a mistake ; it is 
now unneoessazy. 

24. It was a mistake bocuinse it deprived the measure of its general application, 
and thereby took from it nearly all its advantages. Under the operation of this cx>ndi- 
tion only those few estates scattered throughout the various districsts of the North-West 
whicdi are already irrigated up to their full extent, can edaim permanent assessment. 
None of the advantages whicdi induced Her Majesty’s Government to grant the bcx>n 
can be hoped for when its application is Ihns restricted ; no political advantages can be 
gained ^om settling in perpetuity u few isolated estates, while the mqority are liable 
to revision of settlement. 

25. The condition has, however, been rendered unnecessary by the provisions of 
the New Canal Acst, which enable Govonunent to levy a landlord’s rate on all land 
not assessed at irrigation rates, to whidi canal-irrigation may be extended after 
settlement. 
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26. I would therefore strike out this condition, and re^daoe it by o^e ^ tiie 
follgwin^ effect 

^‘miat permanent settlement shall not be granted to any estate in which the general 
renb^rate, on which the assessment is based, is below the level of rent throughont the 

country for similar land, with similar advantages.” 

• 

This is a oondition which the Government is fairly entitled to ileTinii.Tid^ mid is in 
accordance with the terms of the promise made^in 1802, which, as stated by Holt 
Mackenzie in his Minute dated Ist July, 1819, implies that the Government bVhi. 11 b^ 
satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as compared with that it is entitled to 
demand.” 


27. It may doubtless be impossible to lay down any general standard of average rates 
below which no setdoment shall be confirmed in perpetuity, which should secure Guv- 
emment from any possible loss of revenue it might obtain at some future period ; in 
other words, to lay down now a standard, above which it could be positively and 
certainly affirmed that rents would at no future period rise. But though this cannot 
be done, it is quite possible to lay down a standard which would be fair to the Govern- 
ment and the people, and which, while it would allow the extension of the boon to the 
greater part of these Provinces, should exclude such backward tracts as Baghpnt, and 
any district circumstanced as Boolundshuhur was, when the present settlement was 
made. 

28. I have written this Note somewhat hurriedly having to leave for Calcutta imme- 
diately : and have no time now to consider the other questions affecting the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provinces, raised by this letter from the Government of 
India. 


26ih December^ 1872. 


J. F. D. INGLIS. 




MINUTE ON* PERMANENT veritu TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT FOR ifHB 
N.-W. P., BY fl. S. REID, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR MEMBER, BOARD OP 

REVENUE, NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

• 

1. I BKUiVB that it is not possible to laj down a standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetnity. All the officers whose replies 
are before the Board prononnce against the possibility of fixing any such minimum* 
standard rate. Their arguments have been admirably analyzed in Mr. Auckland Col- 
vin’s Note. Of no one district can it be said that the rent-rates of that district may not 
rise, and that very considerably. There may be no culturable waste ; that is, the maxi- 
mum of possible cultivation may be reached. The whole area irrigable from natural 
sources may be irrigated, while any increase in the Qovemment demand which may 
hereafter be due on account of additional canal-irrigation may be realized by means of 
the landlord’s rate of the new Canal Bill. But the uncertainty which hangs over the 
subject of the future rise or fall of rent-rates forbids, in the face of the position which the 
State occupies with respect to the landholder, any attempt at the ihtrodnction of a per- 
manent settlement under which the future interests of the State shall be duly protected. 
It is not possible to predict the future history of the prices of agricultural produce. Nor 
is the connection between the rise in rents and the rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce so intimate as to justify the determination of standard permanent rent-rates 
based on the ascertained rise in the prices of wheat, barley, and other staples. Whether 
high prices may be due to a fall in the value of money, or to bad seasons, or to a larger 
detuandj it is impossible to say whether this rise is permanent, or whether prices will 
rise or fall, and to what extent. No officer can say that the current rent-rates in 
his district are not susceptible of enhancement. It may, on the other hand, be reason- 
ably assumed that rents will rise, though to what extent it were foolish even to attempt 
to conjecture. 

2. It must be remembered that it is not always either the landlord, or the tenant, 
who benefits by high market rates of grain. The culti^tor is in the hands of the vil- 
lage grain merchant The advances made by the last are made in kind and at rates 
prevailing when grain is dear, and repaid with very high interest in kind, at the cheap 
harvest rate. Neither landlord nor tenant can get on without the villiige bmmja. The 
former looks to him for an advance wherewith to pay the Government revenue ; the 
latter, who lives from hand to mouth, must borrow from him the very seed wherewith to 
BOW his fields. The larger proportion of the grain, which is sold in the market has reached 
the hands of the merchant at rates very much below the market rates. I do not 
m aintain that the grain-producers are not to some extent benefitted by a rise in prices, 
but I do hold that that rise docs not always place the cultivator in a position to pay an 
enhanced rent. 

3. That these Provinces are in a transition state” cannot be denied. The agri- 
cultural resources of no one district can be said to be fiilly developed.” As Moulnvee 
Nnzeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgnrh, puts it, — “ One may be led to think 
that by the extension of railroads and canals over hundreds of miles, both the produc- 
tive power of the soil and the value of the soil, and the value of the produce, have reached 
their height, but the question is — are the present roads and canals up to the requirements 
of the country? None can deny that they are not. Besides, there is stilHa great deal to he 
done in tine material improvement of the soils, the manner of cultivation, the introduction 
of better staples, and the employment of new instruments Ip save time and expense. I* 
therefore should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the pre- 
sent generation.” All these conditions enumerated by the Mouluvee must enter into the 
determination of rent-rates. Until they are fully devdoped, rent-rates cannot be* 
Mr. Elliot Colvin’s remarks are to the point:— “The material improvement and devdop 
meat of the pergHfmht (of the Pillibheet sub-division) will gradually take place, and 
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in their ^in will come a rise in rants infinitely greater than any which has yet oooorred 
Snd we rise in the rental within the last 30 years has been estimated at 73 per .oent.” 

I ' * ^ 

4. The greater the quantity or the greater the value of the produce of .afy par- 

cel of land, the higher rents the land will bear. As Mr. Buck has shown in his excel- 
lent letter, the causes affecting the quantity of the produce may raise the rental of the 
District of Furrnckahad 21 to 56 per cent, while causes affecting the valu4 of produce 
or the profit of cultivators may act on prices, and therefore rent-rates to an indefinite 
extent. * ^ 

r 

5. One remarkable result of increased facilities of cheap and easy irrigation is seen 
in the Moozuffumuggur District, and must be found elsewhere. Wherever there is 
irrigation, flush or lift, from a canal, the well cattle are available for other agricultural, 
operations, and the result is high farming, and on higher farming must follow higher 
rent-ratec. 

6. The arguments of the officers who are adverse to the commutation scheme 
proposed by the Government of India appear to me to be unanswerable, while the 
opinions in favor of it are by no means decided. I myself believe the scheme to be both 
impracticable and highly impolitic. I do not see how it could be carried out. What 
staple ^ould be selected, while the name of the hhurreef and ruhbee crops is legion, 
and the rise in the price of the staple would be no gauge of the rise in the price of other 
grains. It has been very clearly shown by our Settlement Officers, that the rise in rents 
follows a rise in prices by a very long interval. The zemindar pays the Government 
demand from rent which has been very little affected by the prices ruling even in ad- 
jacent markets. Bad harvests raise prices, but bad harvests cannot justify enhanced 
assessments. This point has been well put by Mr. Crosthwaite and Mr. Patterson (to 
whose letters I would refer). Mr. Patterson acutely observes that in England high prices 
are a sign of agricultural prosperity ; here they are irequontly a sign of enormously 
diminished produce, and of great agricultural depression. 

7. Mr. Auckland Colvin has refuted Mr. Wynne’s theories. J. S. Mill, Mr. 
Wynne’s prophet, is writing of cottiers in Ireland, T\oi quasi cottiers holding laud in the 
Korth-Westem Provinces. In ihesc Provinces extension of irrigation raises rent: in 
Ireland, increase of population. The Indian ryots, especially in canal-irrigated dis- 
tricts, do not broed and multiply like Irish cottiers. But in the absence of all compe- 
tition, the result of increased po])ulation, these ryots are ready to and do pay 
enhanced rents owing to the largely increased outturn, or greatly improved quality of 
the crops they grow with the aid of canal water. But whether it is to increase of 
population or to increase of irrigation, or to rise in prices of agricultural produce, that 
a rise in rents is to be attributed, j)rices do not govern rents ; and as the Government 
fnlfo from the landlord a certain portion of the rent which he realizes from the culti- 
vator, the Government demand cannot be regulated periodically by the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. Mr. Colvin has pointed out that the Government are not dealing 
in these Provinces, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. The 
second question resolves itself into this : — “ Beoord your opinion in regard to the ex- 
]icdicncy of a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rents (which rates all 
the officers consulted profess their utter inability even to conjecture), but subject to 
the conditions of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to an (utterly irrelevant) 
increase <)f prices.” 

8. The people of India do nok.look at the question of permanent settlement through . 
<^)lectaclos of the political economist. They will not understand that there is nothing 
really ])ermanent in an assessment fixed in money, the value of which goes on steadily, 
diminishing or changing. They will call an assessment at Rs. .lOO fixed in perpetuity 
a permanent assessment, but not so a jumma of Bs. 500 subject after 10, 20, or 30, years . 
to enhancement or abatement, because prices of agricultural produce have risen or fallen, 
or the value of the precious metals has altered. Under what is ordinarily underetood 



to be a permanent aettlement, the Government demand is fixed in perpetnitjr. Fluctn* 
ations in the proportion in which the State and the landlord divide the rent do' not affect 
the pSrqianenoj^ of the assessment. * * s 

9. This device of a quasi permanent settlement maj be traced to the wish to avoid 
the expense, harassment, and all the other evils aftendant on a system of temporary set- 
tlements, and yet secure to the State its fair share of the enhanced rental of the land, 
to whatever causes, excepting the direct outlay of the landholder’s capital, the rise ma3’ 
be attributed. It has been shown by the officeA consulted that the scheme is not 
practicable. I have long held that a far simpler plan for securing the desired ebjec'tf 
might be worked out. The temporarily-settled districts have been most carefully mea- 
sured, and complete settlement records have been compiled. Starting with a correct 
field-map, a correct khusrahj and a correct jummcibundeCf why sheuld not the putwaree 
keep up these records ? All extension or abandonment and changes of cultivation might 
be shown in a supplemental field- map, and recorded in a supplemental khusrah. Every 
year a correct rent-roll should be prepared, and given in three months after the com- 
mencement of the year to which it related. I l>eliove that this might be done, and if 
it were done, the Government could in any year revise the assessment of any village, on 
these papers, or even only on the jummahundee, A correct rent* roll is the very back- 
bone of an assessment. To secure it even a large expenditure would be justifiable. 
A Deputy Collector in every District, with a Superintendent, a Covenanted ofHuer in 
every Division, should be appointed to test and correct the jummabundees. On 
this subject Mr. Cadcll writes : — “ Our present policj’’ is that of keeping up a starvecl 
])crmanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village papers at intervals of 20 
or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of agricultural customs and tenures 
should be so accurately kept up, that no fresh papers, or, at all events, only a ver^* few, 
would be required for the revision of assessment ; and if this should over come to ])ass, 
the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened ; and the village papers, 
which are so necessary to the successful administration of justice, would be mu<*h more 
useful than they arc at present ; and rc-settlemcnts at intervals of, say, 20 years iniglit be 
effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving any great amount of 
hardship to the people. For what is, in mv opinion, the main objection.to temporary 
settlements, the trouble and expense involved to the people wouA be in a great measure 
obviated if a great portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done 
through a permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessments, 
if the village papers were accurately kept up,all that would be required would be a rough 
survey or field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors 
from whom, and the proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was te be^evietl.” 
Mr. J. R. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurb, writes to much the same effect : — “ The 
settlement records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible under the pressure 
of a decennial adjustment of the jumma to keep them up so as to save the Government 
and the people the expense and trouble of making another complete survey and revision 
of records. 1 doubt if the records would be equally well kept up during a period of 
30 years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up dur- 
ing 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed at 
the previous revision of the settlement.” 

I have not attempted to calculate the cost of the establishment which would be 
required to keep up the jummabundees in such a way as to render jiny recourse to the 
ordinary settlement proceedings (including field measurements, calc^ation of rentals, 
and preparation of rooords-of-rights) necessary. T believe that the cost wou^^ be very 
much less than that which has been incurred in the revision of settjement. Of iffe 
administrative advantages of some such scheme for the correct preparation of putwarees' 
records, quite independently of the settlement question, there can be little doubt. 

10. Before quitting the subject of permanent settlement, it is neoessaiy to allude 
to the question (which has been raised in some of the notes), are Governmrat pledged 
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i9 a pemuneiit MttlemeBt; oan a permanent setilement be untbheld from the peo* 
pie without a breaidi of faith.*' ']l%e question has not been referred to the Boajjci for 
the expression of their opinion. * I wohld, however, as the subject has been mooted^ noord 
mymitire dissent from those who assert that the Government are bound by promises 
which cannot be ignored. In all oases in which the promise of a permanent settlement 
was held out, the promise was conditional, either expressly or impliedly, on the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and “ on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” Expectations may«have been held out, and in individual oases pro* 

I mises made by Settlement Officers (who, if they made any such promises unreservedly, 
were acting ultra vires ) ; but the supremo authority in the State — at first the Court 
of Directors, and afterwards the Secretary of State for India— has never made any 
promises to the people except on the anticipated fulfilment of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled. 

i 

It cannot bo denied that if the settlement is to be made permanent, the Go- 
vernment is entitled to a land revenue calculated on a rental such as it may be sup- 
posed the estate will foach within a reasonable period. That rental must, in justice to 
the State, be in advance, and probably considerably in advance, of the existing rental, or 
rather of that on which a 30 years’ settlemont will be granted. Is it not notorious that 
no semindar will pay Rs. 1,000 per annum for ever in preference to Bs. 900 for SOyears, 
with the dim hope of getting the demand reduced at the end of that term? On the bor- 
ders of permanently-sottled districts, zemindars seeing that some estates are now held on 
a pcpper-corn juntma may sigh for a permanent settlement. But if it were explained to 
them that the assessment would be made on a revenue in advance of the existing one, 
they would refuse the boon. I am speaking of course of the mass of the landholders. 
There may be some more farsighted than their neighbours, to whom the ulterior ad- 
vantage of a permanent settlement would outweigh present disadvantages, but such 
men are few and far between among the landowners of these Provinces. 


11. I do not consider that the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of 
the rental assets is inadequate, \'y that the share of rental assets at present loft to pro- 
prietors is excessive. Rae Buldeo Buksh’s calculations in detail, which shows that the 
zemindar does not on an average get above 30 per cent, of the rental assets, is probably 
a fair one. The State takes a clear moiety of the rental. Out of the zemindar's half 
comes tlie Government cess, puticaree's salary, lumberdar's fees, unrealizable balances, 
miscellaneous village and collection expenses, reaching an aggregate of 20 per cent. 
There oan be now no concealment of assets. Every field is measured, and its area, 
quality of soil, soil-rates, crop, irrigation, &c., recorded. Statistical mokurrirs work out 
the rental, which facts recorded in the khusrah, khvieonees, and other papers give. Dow- 
rented land is assessed at higher rates justified by those prevailing over a sufficiently 
large area of similar land. The full 50 per cent is often taken, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, more. In many districts there is a very small margin of cnltnrable waste. 
The “ 50 per cent, of existing assets” rule raises the old demand, which was originally 
supposed to be 65 or 70 per cent, of the assets at the time of the iurmer assessment, 
some 20 per cent, and more, the zemindars paying at the expiration of the old settle- 
ment perhaps not more than 30 or 35 per cent, of tho assets of the day. 

12. One refctiit of the late revision of assessments in these Provinces is a sudden 
curtailment of qie landlord’s income even where his actual rent-roll is as high as that 
assumed 'by the Settlement Officer as the basis of his assessment of the Government 
demand. The landholders cannot reduce their expenses immediately, and the enhu^tipfij 
demand, even in a year of fair harvests, must throw them into the hands of the village 
banker. The assessments of certain Pergnnnahs which have lately been sanctioned by the 
. Board will, with a view of protecting the interests of the zemindar, be introduced gradually. 
That is te say, the full jamma determined by the Settlement Officer uriU, wherever it is 
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18. Hr. Colvin has shown the ntter fallacy^f the inference (drawn ftem the fiust 
that we take 50 per cent, of the rental, whereas in 1841 we took 66 per oenk) that the* 
landlord who had been paying 66 per cent, for 30 years past might now be made to 
pay the same percentage of the existing rental, and that it is a sacrifice of public reve> 
nue to limit the demand to 50 per cent. Suppose the semtndor’s rental is Bs. 1,000 ; 
that this is accepted by the Settlement Officer as a correct rent>roll, and that the revised 
yumma is fixed at Bs. 500. But it may be that the old jvmma is, say, Bs. 350, being 66 
per cent, of Bs. 530, the rental on which the old jwnma was esfimated. By the expiry 
of the old settlement the^umma stood at only 35 per cent, of the rental which the senttn- 
dar was and perhaps had for many years been realizing. 

• 

14. In some districts, where there are large village communities, and the profits 
left after payment of the Oovemment revenue have to be divided among a large num- 
ber of sharers, it has been found necessary to lower the percentage of the Government 
demand below Bs. 50. In estates belonging to single owners a larger share of the 
rental than 50 per cent, might be appropriated by the State. I am myself in favour of 
a more elastic rule than the hard and fast 50 per cent, in all cases. It should be left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officers, subject to the orders of superior authority, to 
assess the revenue at 45 to 55 per cent, of the rental. The taloohdar, with 50 villages 
having a rental of Bs. 20,000, could pay 55 per cent, of the rental as easily as five 
hundred sharers holding a single village with the same rental could pay 45 per cent. 
His Honor has pointed out that large estates held by a single owner are liable to dum- 
tegratwn, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if 
held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are 
responsible. There would be no danger of any sudi ^nlt if fhe Settlement Officers' 
discretions were limited between 45 and 55 per cent, and the capabilities of each 
individual village of the large estate were carefhlly ascertained, and made the l^s for 
its assessment. 


15. 1 do not think that the existing Rent Law has tied the hands of assessing offi- 
cere to any appreciable extent, or that their operation has resulted in restricting the 
full demand for land-revenue to which the Government may justly bo entitled.” It is 
not the Government but the ssmtadar who has cause to complain. The Settlement 
Officer assesses on the prevailing rent-rates. He pulls up the lower rates to the level of those 
paid commonly, whether by occupancy-ryots or by tenants-at-will, rejWsting rack-rents 
and selecting what he hdldsto be fisir and equitable rants. The Oivil Courts cannot touch 
the Settlement Officer’s jummo, but they do interfere, when moved to do so with the land- 
lord’s s wsamimt of rent, at the rent-rates assumed by the Settlement Officer as the ba- 
sis of the assessmentof the revenue. To quote Mr Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on 
the Beviuou of l>.nd Settlements,—** At present the Settlement Officer bases his levraue 
on what are technically known as assumed rent-rates— rent-rates which his observation, 
^ ^mViimung largo tracts of country with various capacities and of different droumstanoes, 
demonstrates to him to be reasonable. These rates are not actually ^d in every ins- 
tance, but on the whole they are so generally paid, that experience proves to him that 
now holding at lower rates may, after revision of assposment, be ^iriy eidled on ' 
to pay them. The data aasmaed by the Settlement Officer, however, may be questioned 
when landlords proceed to enhance in the Courts, and the ooneetness ^hm daduotions 
impugned. The respective qualify of soils, for instance, or the proximity of lands used 
as atnidards oi comparison may teand frequently are broni^t to issue. Ihe Settle- 
ment OffiMrnay be of tq^mioB, on sound gionndi, thst vm an extensive area, at pre- 
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Nut vnder-iented In ragaxd to its oapadties, rents, after assessment of tiie Govemment 
demand, will be largely raised. Bnl^ unless he can single oat and mass in sniflident 
nnm'bers to meet the leqnirements of tho Bent Law, illustrations of higher rei& paid 
within snob a tract, the Judge, who is bound to adhere to the terms and conditions of 
the law, has no power to enforce the ^tUement Officer’s proposed rates. ^ The result 
has been much ezpmisive litigation with uncertain results. The provisions of the Bent 
Law to a great extent control the actions of the Settlement Officer, and a settlement 
based in ittelf on perfectly sound da(a may prove oppressive, because landlords cannot 
'show that the conditions of enhancement specified in the Bent Laws are strictly appli- 
cable. The revised settlements are thus absolutely placed at the mercy of the Civil 
Oeurts, themselveB bound down to the strict application of the law ; and unless landlords 
can satisfy the Courts as to the justness of such enhancement of rent on grounds not 
at all necessarily identical with those on which the Settlement Officer has fixed the Gov- 
ernment' demand, the settlement will very probably break down, the landlord fidl into 
arrears, and the village perhaps be sold for the balance. It is on the face of it unreason- 
able that the burden of the proof of the adequacy of the rents calculated by Settlement 
Officers should be thrown on the landlords, who were no parties to the calculation. 

In Oudh, the landlord can be called on to file his rent schedules within a certain term 
after the declaration of the raised demand. All disputed oases are tried and settled by 
the Settlement Officer, and his assistants and deputies. But in this Province no sudi 
provision exists.” 

16. It may be argued by the advocates for a higher assessment, that we are tak- 
ing (mfy 50 per cent, of the rental assets existing at the commencement of a long term 
of settlement, whereas there can be no little doubt that the assets will increase : that 
it was laid down by Mr. Thomason that the Government should not demand more than 
two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net prodxiee to tJie proprietora during the 
period of aetllemenli while Settlement Officers are now told ** to frame their assessment 
on the prevailing standard of rent, and are forbidden to leave tho hard ground of 
current standard rents, and speculating on an expected enhancement to rate their 
assessments upon such expectation.” Of the wisdom of the latter orders there can bo 
little question. It is fimply u^posriblo to estimato with any hope of accuracy what 
the ^^net produce to the proprietor, daring the term of settlement,” will be. It is not 
posuble to say how far communieationB will be improved, prices rise, rent-rates be 
enhanced, irrigation, provided otherwise than at the expense of tho proprietor, extend 
Ac., But in regard to the last and most important source of additional agricultural 
profits, the law has secured to the State in the provisions of the Canal Bill its share in 
such profits. 

17. I do not say that Settlement Officers ignore the difieience between the 
rents paid by tenants-at-will and those paid by occnpan<^-ryots. But often the differ- 
ence ia but trifling where the whole pergmncJi is taken under review, and yet in in- 
dividual villages the difierenoe may be very considerable, and the landlord is unable to 
enhance suit in the Civil Court up to the amount to which the rent would come by 
the Settlement Officer’s assumed rent-rates, for instance, the Settlement Officer assesses 
on a rent-roll of Bs. 1,200 ; the existing rent-roll bring Bs. 1,000. The tmindar sues 
to enhance up to 1,200 : the Civil Court, tied by the provisions of Section 17, Act X. of 
1859, refuses to decree the enhancement claimed. The zemindar pays a Gh>vernment 
revenue of Bs. 600 on a rental of Bs. 1,000. It may be said that tiie Giovernment de- 
mand riionld be' roduoed at once to Bs. 600 by the Settlement Officer. But settlement 
operations are, it may be, dosed, and, the settlement has been sanctioned by (Government : 
. or the aemlnd|[r may go into Court the following year, and have his daim to enhance- 
ment deoreed by another Judge. To sum up, it is not Giovernment but the zemindar 
who snffiars most by the operation of the Bent Laws. 

18. A settlement for a term, say, of 80 years with the power reeerved to Gov- 
ernment to enhanoe or re-adjust the jumma at any time during that term would be a 
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80 yean* setdement in name only. Where would be the feeling^ of seonrilyi which 
now^xists among aemindarsf The value of land would be violently disturbed. It 
has beeS showndn the examination of the other pomts referred to the ^ard for ihe'ex- 
pression of their opinion, that it is not possible to connect rise or fall ,in rents with, 
either fluctuatioas in the value of the precious Inetals, or fluctuations in the prices of 
agricnltnrar*produoe.. The connection is at any rate very remote, so much so at times 
as to be hardly appreciable. The case is much the same with improved communications. 
Who can tell vdth precision how much the construction of a line of railway has in- 
fluenced rent-rates. It may have affected the prices of agricultural produce, but it could 
affect rent-rates only through its influence on prices of grain, &c., and this element’* 
it is proposed to take into consideration separately. The effect on rent-rates of canal, 
irrigation alone could be gauged, and that only where the canal was taken through 
lands previously unirrigated or not easily or cheaply irrigable. The difference betweod 
the rent of every field before and after the introduction of canal-irrigation could be as- 
certained. This difference would represent the additional rental profits due to the canal, 
half of which profits Government on the 50 x^or cent, of the rental assets rule could claim. 
The Canal Bill has provided for such cases. 

Idthof April, 1873. H. S. HEID. 




NOTE By A. COLVIN, Esq., SECEETABY, BO^BD OP BEVENUE. 


1. On 27th September, ISJl, the Board, in compliance with the inatructiona 
of the Local Govemipent, called upon selected OflBcers for their views, —Firstly, as to the 
grant of a Permanent Settlement to these Provinces, which' the Government of India, 
in the letter of its Home Secretary, dated 26th May„ 1871, had discussed ; an/ 
Secondly, as to the system of Temporary Settlement in force, the sufficiency of which Uie 
same Despatch had questioned. Beplies have now come in from several of the Officers 


Mr. C. Crosthwaite, Settlement Officer, Etswali. 

„ C. Moore, Collector, Etawah. 

„ Keene, Commiesioner, Agra. 

„ Srana, AsButant Settlement Officer, Fnttehgorh. 

„ PatterBon, Settlement Officer, Futtehpore. 

„ C. W, Caii»enter, Allahabad. 

Court, CommiBflioner, Allahabad. 

„ Balaev, Collector, Cawnporc. 

Rai Bnldeo Bukeh, Deputv Collector, Ghaseepore. 

Mr. Wigram, Collector, Bustee. 

„ Reid, Settlement Officer, Azimgurh. 

Monlree Nazeer Ahmad, Deputy Collector, Ooruckpore. 
Hr. Webator, Collector, ^mclcpore. 

„ E. Colvin, Collector, Bareilly. 

„ Wilaon, Settlement Officer, Budaon. 

M B. Carrie, Settlement Officer, Shahjehanpore. 

„ Moens, Settlement Officer, Bareilly. 

„ Bude, Settlement Officer, Cawnpore. 

„ Ridsdalc, Settlement Officer, Etah. 

„ Teman, Deputy Commiasioncr, Lnllutpore. 

„ White, Settlement Officer, Jaloun. 


consultsd : und the Govern- 
ment of these Provinces is 
pressing for an answer. I give 
in the margin tlic names of* 
the Officers who have fur- 
nished opinions. It is to be re- 
gretted that not a single reply 
has come from ‘tlie Meerut 
Division, though there is not a 
district in that division which 
has not come under resettle- 
ment, of which, indeed, the 
settlement is not cither com- 


pleted, or on the verge of com- 
pletion. Among the Officers from wliom an opinion is wanting are Mr. Smith, the Settle- 
ment Officer of Allygurh; Mr. Forbes, formerly Settlement Officer of Meerut, and now 
Commissioner of Allahabad, whose great exj)erien<!e would have been especially valu- 
able ; Mr. McConaghey, Settlement Officer of Mynpoorio ; and Mr. Markham, Set- 
tlement Officer of Bijnour. A few Officers again have furnished answers too brief to 
be worth printing, and an unprinted letter from Mr. Bicketts accompanies the file, 
commenting on Mr. Halsey’s arguments, hut not furnishing* any direct reply to. the 
Board’s referemie. - • 


j. Two distinct questions are before tho Board. In tbo first jJace, the oxpe- 
tience drawn from the Meerut and Boolundshuhur Settlements has led to grave doubts* 
tas to the sufficiency of the conditions of permanent settlement laid down by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1865. On the assumption that these conditions are insufficient, tho 
Board are asked whether they can suggest others which, while enabling tho Govern- * 
ment to redeem to the people its promise of a permanent settlement, should guarantee 
the Government from serious fiscal injuiy. In tho next place, whether or no such a 
echemo can be framed, the Board are adeed to consider whether there is nqf “some- 
thing essentially faulty in the existing ^stem of assessment” 

3. The questions referred to the Board, and by them circulated to the Officers 
consulted, were gathered in a Circular Letter into .six heads. Under those heads it 
will be convenient now to consider them, with the opinions given upon each. I note 
Bgainst the replies to each question, for facility of reference, the pages of the accom- 
panying volume in which they will be found. 

4. To enable the Board to get tho sense of District Officers as to the £i^t point 
(Penuanont Settlement), the two following questions were asked 

1st,— Whether it might be possible to lay down some standiu’d of average rates* 
below which oo settlement should he confirmed in perpetuiiy. The scope 
of this question will be found indicated in page 25, paragraph 3, of 
Board’s letter. “ ’ 


* Mr. Ricketts has since replied ; and his letter, uith others received 
fiote, iriUJw found at the end of these ji^eta. 
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2tid ^ — Whether it would be expedient to have a permanent settlement^ based on 
adequate rates of rent^ if sucb were believed to exists but subject to the 
condition of a rateable increase of revenue m proportion te tfie increase of 
prices. The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the 
intervals, and the mode of applying .tho test, were points on which it was 
stated opinions should be furnished. 

Further questions re- 5 ^ Qjj second point, the faultiness of the existing system of temporary settle- 
garding the* Hystom of ^ \ ^ 'ij 

temporary Bettlements. ments, tho Board asked for information on tour heads. 

— ^Whether tlie present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental as- 
sets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive. 

2 wci.— Whether the operation of the rent laws results in any measure in restricting 
the full demand for laud-revenue to which tho Government may be entitled. 

r 

3 rd.— The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a 
term of years, enhancement of rent rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be, assumed as a basis of assessment. 

— TRo expediency of leaving the assossmeut open to enhancement or ro-adjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the dimi- 
nished value of the precious metals, or other causes : with the effect of 
canals and other public works ou the assessment of the laud revenue. 

The nature and scope of the information asked for under each head was indicated, 
and the Board, in conclusion, i)oiiilcd out that tlie six points circulated embrace tlio 
whole system of assessment of the land revenue in these Provinces, as in force for 
more than the last thirty years. ‘‘ The fact of that system having worked well during the 
above period is not necessarily a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances 
and requirements of to-day. On tho other hand, tho mere amount of land revenue 
obtainable is far from being tho only tost of a sound system of assessment. 

‘‘The Board invito the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to tho mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from tho land, with due regard to 
landed* interest:, as existing by custom and guaraiuoed by law, in these Provinces. 

“ The cx])orience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of 
light ou the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and tlreoretical 
Buggestioiis, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with tho Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration.” 

Replies received. officers consulted have replied categorically to the 

Mr. Halsey. questions put to them. But Mr. Halsey differs in con&iing himself to a strenuous 

advocacy ‘of a permanent settlement, and I have treated his report separately as an 
Api)eudix to lliis note. I take the questions in order. 

7. L— Whether it might bo possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no soitlemout shall be coiitirmed in peri)etuity. 


Pkbmanent Skttm'.micnt. 

Summary of ripli» s to 
Questiou 1. 


The Board had pointed out that it would have to be considered under this head, 
whether, in tho part of the country under tho immediate observation of the officer 
reporting, rents could be said to have reached their full present limit. It was noted 
that the in prices, which has led in a chief measure to tho rise in rents, would be 
tho best, though by no means the only, test of tho adequacy of existing rent rates. 
On review of the prices of past years, did it seem that any further large increase in prices 
is improbable ? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to render a further 
rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ? Is population up 
to the ordinary standard ? What is tho margin of cultivable land, and what are tho 
prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation ? It was to be shown 
whether tho transition state through which Buoluadshuhur and other districts are pass- 
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jng had been entered on, or would seem to be near an end, in the several district} 
under report. 

8. On tiffs head n great deal of valuable and elaborate information is supplied by 
certain of the Settlement Officers. The extent is shewn to which prices have risen, 
with the corresponding increase in rents. The probability of a farther large inor en gq 
in rents is generally agreed in ; but from the extreme uncertainty of the conditions 
and limits within which the rise in prices can continue to progress, or a rise in rents 
take place, all officers are agreed that average rates, whether for the Province as a 
whole, or for divisions, or districts are impracticable. 


SinKunm. 
tlAL 9 


Ponibility of staadord 
rates. 

Fogo 39. 


Mr. Crosthwaito (Etawah) finds that prices have risen 35, 86 and 37 per cent in 
the case of gram, wheat, and barley ; 44 and 43 per cent, in bajra and joar during the 
last ten years ; while the rent of not more than 25 per cent of the cultivated land has 
risen in proportion, or nearly in proportion, to the rise in prices, and 62 per cent, ha* 
been subject to no enhancement. He maintains that the late high prices are caused 
partly by tlie fall in the value of money, and partly by the bad seasons frequent in 
the last decade ; and tliinks that a fixll to some extent in prices may bo looked for. But 
he believes that “it is ilie increase of population that is pulling up the rBnts, and will 
maintain them f ’ and tliat as population increases, and men have nothing else to look to 
, for livelihood but jigricnlture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until something 
near an European standard is reached, so that no rates which would at present be adopted 
could fulfil the two conditions ol* saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, 
and of boing suitable to the })rescut condition of the country. 


Mr. Moore (^Etawah) briefly states his opinion that rents will continue to rise Pi^fireso. 
to a quite unknown oxlout ; that {>opulatioii, as it increases, will not only act on pricos, 
and thereby on rents, but will also act directly on rents by increasing the demand 
for land ; and that a negative answer must be given to the Board’s first question. 


Mr. Keeno (Agra) is “ decidedly of o[)inion that rents have not yet reached their 
natural limits. I think Hint pricos will continue to increase very steadily, as the exten- 
sion of such crops as indigo, opium, and cotton displace food crops, and as the 
Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the ^arkets*of tho world. 

The rise that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent the fall in the 
valuer of money, as shown in the jirices of produce ; but I believe that tho farmer 
will go on even after tho latter shall have ceased to operate.” 

^ Mr. Patterson (Futlehpore, but writing of Allygurh) contends that the standard Page 49 . 
of rent in every district during the thirty years of settlement was chiefly determined ^ 
by the severity or lightness of tho pressure of the revenue, and to a comparatively small 
extent by tho productive powers of the laud. This position he illustrates by citing tho 
cases of several districts. “ Tho rents from which the rates of assessment are deduced 
are customary rents, modified,” he admits, “in each district by varying caufiBs, but of 
which the chief and most constant is tho pressure of the Government revenue.” But 
judging from experience, we have every reason, he considers, to believe tliat within a 
few years after settlement rents will bo fixed on a diHererit principle; that competition 
will come into play, and that the landlord will, as in other countries, try to raise rents 
as high as the existing demand for land will allow him. Discussing, and iu some measure 
differing from Mr. Plowden’s conclusions in his volume on “ Wages and Prices,” he 
thinks “ that while possibly for a fovv years prices may be stationary, yet the tendency 
to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we inny ever again experience a 
change so sudden and violent as that between 1868 and 187(^” ^ 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) replies in the negative to tlie question as to thq possi- page ao. 
bility of some standard of average rates, but has interpreted tho question to refer to a 
provincial standard. “ It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become 
level all over the Province. The amount of the rate paid in any tract is not neces- 
sarily a criterion of its adequacy. 1 do not see then how any standard of rate could 
be used effectively.” Glancing at the circumstances of the Allahabad District, he tliinks 
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|ihat even in the tract where rents range highest, the population areraging orer 600 
to the square mile, the soil being fertile, the culturable land fully cultivated, irriga* 
tion plentiful, and the cultivators generally of industrious and submissive classes, a 
permanent settlement cannot be recommended. The tract is undoubtedly improvable. 

Buldeo Buksh states, without discussion, bis opinion that no general standard of 
average rates, below which no settlement shonld be confirmed in pei{)etmty, can be laid 
down for a large tract of country. For each separate district he thinks it might be 
ascertained whether the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether 
the district has passed through the “ transition state.” 

Mr. Wigram (Bustee) expresses similar opinions^he, too, apparently speaking 
of a provincial standard. 

Mr, Beid (Azimgnrh) thinks any general standard “ hardly possible.” Rents 
have risen but little in Azimgurh ; the price of produce is more by 50 per cent, than 
it was at last settlement. “ The sense of cultivating right is very strong, both land- 
holders and tenants believing that the rents payable by old tenants, especially thoae 
of high caste, cannot bo raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps not even 
at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference to the enhancement of 
their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants with the objection that the increase 
in the Government revenue is made because of increase in the cultivated area, and 
that rates which have boon paid fDr the same hind for sixty and seventy years should 
not be altered. In presence of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents 
has been partial ; that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen 
may rise still further. ” But as the ability of the agricultural population to pay 
enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in produce, any theoretical 
standard of rent is impracticable. 

Mr. Webster (Goruckporc) illustrates the increase in rental since 1865-66, and 
the increase in prices since 1851 : and believes that rents and prices will go on 
rising as improvements are made in the means of communication, and as markets 
become more accessible. He points out that the conditions are passing away under 
which . cultivators have hitherto been tcmiitcd by low rent-rates to this district, 
the margin of* culturaMe but uncnltirated land being much reduced. (It may be 
noted in passing that the proportion in this district is the same now as the average 
fif the Province— 75 jier cent.) Prices are also rising, and with future improveriients 
in communications, will rise further. 

Mr. E. Colvin (Phillibheet) points out the excessive divergence of rent-rates 
.within the shortest distances, adding that it is impossible to prophesy correctly how 
long the causes which produce this divergence will continue. Railways and canals 
have to be introduced or extended ; “ the material improvement and development of 
the district will gradually take place, and in their train will come a rise in rents 
infinitely greater than that which has as yet occurred, and yet it will be shown hereafter 
that the rise in the rental within the last thirty years has been estimated at 76 per 
cent.” 


Page no. Mr. Wilson (Budaon) while stating that rents have risen about 25 per cent. 

since the introduction of Act X. of 1859, considers it uncertain to what further extent 
they may rise. The district is in a state of transition, which cannot be said to have 
reached its limit. 

P»ge lit. Mr., Currie (Shahjehanporc) states his opinion that, even limiting the standard to 

districts or different parts of the same district, any general standard is “ utterly impossi- 
ble.” llents are rising, will continue to rise. Proper communications are for 
the first time being 'oponed out. Prices have risen, but rents have not increased. The 
rents of 1818 are ** very much the same ” as those of 1869. 


Mr. Moens (Bareilly), illustrating in great detail and with much pains the pro- 
Fage IIS. gnss made in his district during the last thirty years, the increase in cultivation, in 

prioes, nnd in rents, proceeds to specify the causes which, in lus opinion, Nstrict the 
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rise in the incidence of rents, and does not anticipate a rise^in the general average 
rent-rate beyond Rs. 3-14-0 the rate of the present, as against Ks. 3-4-6 at theiast 
settlement*) ^r many years to come, and sees no possibility of laying down any general # 
standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement.” 

Mr. Buck (writing from Oawnpore, but of Futlehgurh, his recent district), and 
entering with grdkt minuteness into the inquiry, discusses severally in detail the causes 
afiecting quantity of produce, the causes affecting value of produce, and the causes 
affecting the profit of cultivators. Ho dwells on the distinction (which will be reverted 
to presently) as to the causes which raise rents^ and the causes which raise the rmt~rate. 
In the former, he includes those which increase the quantity or value of produce : in the 
latter, those which increase the landlords’ share of the produce. He concludes: — I 
conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental of the district ma}^ be 
doubled,” and of course pronounces against the possibility of adopting at present any- 
thing like a standard rate.” 

Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) is of opinion that “ in determining the rates at which a tract 
may be settled in perpetuity, it is i)ossible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approxi- 
mation, the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increfce of assets by 
increased production ; but the further probable increase by rise of value cannot be 
estimated or provided for in the calculation.” 

Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) states that the district is as yet quite undeveloped ; and 
no standard rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can 
be ascertained.” Prices have risen ; also wages ; but rents have not risen in proportion. 
The district may be said to be in every way in a transition state, and but slowly 
recovering from former Native exactions, and our own high assessments. 

Mr. White (Jaloun) takes a similar view, and Mr. Hobart (Etah) considers that 
rents are far below those for similar land in other districts, and are being enhanced 
daily. Prices, however, will undoubtedly rise : the local i)opulation has increased about 
12 per cent, in seven years. The best land is taken up already; the available margin 
is not large. • • 

9. It will be seen, then, that if it is desired that the incicftnce of the revenue should 
b^ at all equal throughout the Province before settlement is made permanent, the time 
for a permanent settlement, in the opinion of the officers above named, has not c(9me. 
But before saying anything further on this, a preliminary objection indicated by Mr. 
Crosthw^aitc must be noticed. If the objection is admitted, it must act as an estoppel 
to further discussion : and the only point to be considered will be, not whether a per- 
manent settlement should be conceded, but how the immediate concession of such 
a settlement can bo best effected. Mr. Crosthwaite says : — “ There can bo no doubt that 
the promise of a permanent settlement was formerly held out to the landowners of 
these Provinces by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the 
promise was, moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in 
some cases in written leases, is also plain from the minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. 
How far we are bound by that promise to carry out the measure, irrespective of its 
political advantages, is a question of some difficulty that must bo left to the highest 
authorities to decide. I am well aware of our peculiar position in this countiy, and 
arguments drawn from the action of the legislature in England or elsew^here seem 
to me entirely void of force. But nevertheless my own opinion is that, in deciding 
this question, we are bound to look not merely to the interests of the jforth-Western 
Provinces, but to tliose of all India ; and if imperial interests would bo compromisoc^ by 
fulfilling the expectations held out to the people in these Pravinces, wo a^e justified 
in availing ourselves of the choice of action that has fortunately been left to us.” 

10. The circumstances under which, in the first days of our rule, the promise of 
a permanent settlement was made to the proprietors, will be found at page 10 seg. 
of the Volume of Selections from Revenue Records, 1818-20, published in 1866, and 
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Lord William Bentinok’s Minute, dated 7tli April, 1831, page 287 *ey. of the Yolnme 
of Selections published in 1872. The distinct declaration alluded to by Mr. -Orostli- 
waite is in the proclamation of the Qoyemor-Qeneral in Council, embodie(t.in%egulation 
XXV., 1808, and IX., 1805, para. 4, where it is said, speaking of the term of expiry 
of the quartenninl settlement At the end of these ten years a permanent settlement 
will be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if qo others who have 
a better claim shall come forward ) /or tuc/i lands as may he in a sii^wiently improved 
state^of cultivation to warrant measure^ on such terms as Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.'* The promise, even as it stood, was accompanied by two conditions — the 
lands were to be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure ; 
the terms wore to be such as to the Government should seem fair and equitable. The 
Hon’blo the Court of Directors declined to endorse the promise here held out, so far as 
it might be interpreted to commit them to the grant in any instance of a permanent 
settlement on the expiry of the qnartennial settlement ; and from that day to this, under 
successive Governments, the moot point in regard to a Permanent Settlement has been, 
whether or no tho limitations accompanying the declaration held out in the Regulations 
quoted can be defined. The permanent settlement promised was only to be granted to 
lands fairly cultivated, and on terms which the Government thought fair and equitable. 
In 1862, in his Despatch on a permanent setthment, the Socretatj of State restricts tho 
grant of such a settlement by a similar reservation : — ‘‘ As regards all districts, or parts of 
districts, in which no considerable increase is to he expected in the land revenue, and where 
equitable apportionment has already been, or may hereafter he, ascertained to your saiisfactionf 
Her Majesty’s Government will be ready to sanction, on your recommendation, or that of 
the Local Government supported by you, the settlement in perpetuity of the assessment 
at tho present or the revised rates.” These conditions, which are merely a re-statement 
of the conditions laid down in the beginning of the century, have never yet been settled ; 
and (it this very moment the point which tho Government has asked us to consider is 
precisely whether we can yet define the terms which shall bo fair and equitable ; whether, 
that is, any considerable increase is to bo expected in the land-revenue, and whether, 
if made permanent, its ap[)ortioument would be equitable. If officers, as stated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite, granted leases in perpetuity, they granted them ultra tires. The instructions 
in the Circular of the Bop”d of Commissioners, dated 30th June, 1808, ran thus : — “ The 
settlement with actual proprietors is to be made for a period of four years, with a stipu- 
lation that the junima which may be assessed on their estates in the last year of shch 
period shall remain fixed for ever, in case tho zemindar shall now be willing to engage 
for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and ths arrangement 
shall receive the sanction of the llonhle the Court of Directors." This, we know, never 
was rccxiived. Leases under the new settlement have been also unquestionably granted 
in perpetuity ; but always with a similar reservation of the approval of Government, 
and this approval has been withheld. I do not see that the Government has ever pledged 
itself to more than it is now trying to redeem, rit., tho earnest and serious considera- 
tion of the terms on which a setthment can in fairness and equity be granted, whether 
at the end of tho quartennial settlements or at any other period. Those, and those 
only, were the conditions on which a permanent settlement was to be granted. As Holt 
Makenzie writes, in para. 219 of his Minute, dated 1st July, 1819;—“ The Hon’ble 
Court have solemnly declared their resolution to incur the disadvantages of delay 
rather than proceed to fix the public rental for ever without full information in regard 
to the data on which its amount has been assessed.” 

11. It will be objected to this argument that it is technical. It may be true that 
thp Court' of Directors, and ithbscquently the Secretary of State, have withheld their 
consent tj tho unconditional introduction of a permanent settlement. Morally speak- 
ing, the Government may be in no wise pledged to the immediate introduction 
of a measure to which tho supreme authority at home has never unreservedly 
committed itself. But it will be urged that the people do not understand argu- 
ments of this nature : that for 69 years the hope of a permanent settlement has 
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been fluttered before their ejes; and that they see in the reasons giren for its^ 
postponement, not a desire for fair and equitable terms on behalf of the Government, 
but a greeoy appetite jTor enhanced revenue ; in a word, culpable hesitation to commit 
itself to a course which of its own will it has professed its willingness to adopt. 
And 1 should admit that there would be force in this argument— that though not 
strictlj incumbent;^ it might be expedient to make the present settlement permanent— 
if as a matter of fact the masses did urge such a plea, and if there was among them a 
genuine though an erroneous conviction that the Government was inclined to repudiate 
its promises, or shelter itself under plausible but dishonorable pretexts. As a matter 
of fact, however, I think it will generally be admitted (it certainly, during the six years 
I served in the Settlement Department, was my experience) that if the people were 
not profoundly indifferent to a i)ermanent settlement, it is only because they dislike 
the idea of it.* The people say that under a permanent settlement if Government 
takes no increase neither will it give any relief.’’ (Moozuffernuggur Settlement Report, 
page 108.) So, too, Mr. Carpenter (page 62) So far as my experience goes, the 
people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement 1 cannot remember 
more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me on the 
subject. In no instance have 1 seen anything like anxiety to obtain suefi a settlement. 
The fact is that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years seems an infinity of 
time. The one thought in the mind of the landowners at a revision of settlement is to 
get a moderate assessment for themselves. Doubtless if a man has got a light assess- 
ment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, he will say per- 
manent : but he will not forego any advantage for the sake of permanency in future. 
Mr. Egerton, the Financial Commissioner in the Punjaub, says of the landowners of 
that Province : — ^1 think that if they were offered the choice of a settlement for thirty 
years at half assets^ or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent, of the assets^ they 
would to a man refuse the permanent settlement.^ I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this ; 1 think that the people hero would almost to a man refuse perma- 
nent settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are 
not wise in their generation,” Mr. Reid, it is true (page 98, Azimgurh), says that 
the people of the temporarily-settled pcrgiinnahs of this district are undoubtedly desir- 
ous that their settlement should be made permanent but lie qualifies the statement 
immediately by adding : — ‘‘ I believe that, with a rare exception here and there, the 
landholders would not agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in order to relieve thciu- 
solves of the claims of Government to a share in the profits of increased cultivation in 
the future.” 


Questlofl 1. 0 
Possibility of stindard 
lutes. 


MoozuflerDUggiir. 

Allahabad. 


Azimgarh. 


Moulvie Nazir Ahmed (page 99) writes The zemindars of these provinces ^azir Ahmed, 

in their cries for a permanent settlement wore actuated by the desire of securing for 
themselves two different objects : the largo profits resultant from a light assessment, 
and the certainty of a fixed demand. But the working of the present settlement has 
widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice"^ its interests. 

Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and the first 
object has been thus frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 


The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by t^e 
landed proprietors, as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit : and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it In accordance with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Govemme^jtJs entitled 
to its share of the land revenue. The revenue derived byjGk)vemment from the land 
is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis- 
Action to the payers. Then why talk of a permanent setUemlsnt? The {feople do 
not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets, less 
out of less, and more out of more.’’ And after pointing out) how much remains to be 

• Sinoa this wm written Kour Lnohmim Singh’s excellent paper has been reorived. P® 
that the time has come for Government to redeem its promise: not^ boweveri because the peopie aemana 
it, but because temponuy settlements are inexpedient. 
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done for commanicatjons and the improvement of apiculture, he adds I therefore 
should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present 
generation.” • . • ^ 

Bai Buldeo Bnkhsh says (page 91) “ The two conditions (relative to the per- 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and communications), 
supplemented by a third, that the district should have passed through the ‘ transition 
state,’ should, 1 think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the 
same time not to dry the soufco of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient resi- 
dne to the proprietors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of tbeir 
property.” 

To conclude : it seems to mo that the promise given to the agricultural proprietors 
of tlicse provinces has been so guarded, that even if they claimed its fulfilment, they 
would be unable to shew that the limitations qualifying the promise have been fulfilled, 
i^s a matter of fact, I believe that no claim is made ; and the conclusion I draw is, 
that it w'ould be Quixotic and n^ost impolitic to concede what is not asked for, unless 
the necessary conditions were fulfilled, or on the eve of fulfilment; unless, that is, a 
permanent sottiement could be granted with fair consideration to the public whom the 
Government represents, and equitably to the mass of the proprietors tliemsolves. 

As to the merits of the subject matter of Question 1., the information, which has 
been above abstracted, furnished by the several Settlement Officers shews conclusively 
how little it can bo said as yet that, taking the Provinces os a whole, no consider- 
able increase is to ho cxpocted in tlio laud revenue,” and how very far the apportionment 
is from being equitable. In tracts where rent is taken in kind, the recent high prices 
have largely enhanced the landlords’ rents and increased the Government revenue. The 
commutation of rents from kind into money, which has so greatly taken place during 
the settlement, has given the promise of permanence to those comparative high rents. 
But where rents have been or are paid in money, there has been little or no rise at all. 
It is useless travelling over ground which the Settlement Officers have abundantly 
trodden, and over which 1 have recently gone in my Memorandum lately published by 
Government. To that paper I must refer for illustrations of the extreme inequality in 
the rbnt rise, ard the causes which keep up such inequality. 

In some pergunnahs, as in Atrowlee of Allygurh, whero routs are paid in kind, 
the value of tho landlords’ share has largely increased of late years, and Government 
bas been enabled to impose a rate corresjranding to the capacity of the land. In other 
cases, as in Shahjehanpore, where rents are paid in money, the benefit of the higher 
prices has hitherto been reaped almost exolnsivoly by the cultivator ; and the rents of 
fifty years ago are still paid in spite of higher prices, and larger population. In 
Azimgurh, as we have seen, botli landholders and tenants believe that the rents pay- 
able by the old tenants cannot be raised during tho period of settlement, and perhtq>s 
not even at^ Jie eommencement of a new aetUemnt. The process of raising private money 
rents, as I have in my Memorandum attempted to show, is necessarily novel to our 
proprietors*^ : and there is no reason to suppose that rents will anywhere rise very 
rapidly whore rents are paid in money. But they certainly will rise, wholly apart 
from tho stimulus given by the action of the Settlement Officer at the time of 
settlement. If, whero rents arc paid in kind, the landlord can get the enhanced 
value of his share, it probably follows that where rents are paid in money, the 
tenants can pay more than they have hitherto done: in other words, pay not a 
higher ratio to the landlord, but the equivalent of the enhanced value of his share. 
If, therefore, the present settlement were now made permanent, it would press on dis- 
tricts where the rental was ^kon in kind, or in money rents recently commuted ; but 
would ei.'entually bo* light where based on money rents, which represent a former 
status, and will hereafter be made to correspond with the rise in prices. Tho increase, 

* 1 should like to guard here agaiust misappreheuAion of the statement in that Memorandum that the 
Amil or Caiioongo fixed the rates payable for the laud. 1 meant that they were fixed subject to the control 
of those ofltoialsi very possibly by punchayety or otherwise. However fixed, they were the rates for the 
public demand, not of the private party fixing them. They were settled as rates of the public revenue, 
not of an individual rental. That is my contention. 
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a^ain, in population has hitherto heen in some districts counteracted by the cultivable • 
margin remaining untilled. During the last settlement, the cultivated area has 
increased 30*^ jbt cent« in the pergunnahs which have come under revision. But the 
margin of cultivable land not cultivated (much of which is occupied by groves, or 
required for pasture) is now only 25*8 per cent. Mr. Wbbster has illustrated this well 
in the case of tho%Goruckpore District, where he states that the rates at which 
tenants now hold may bo raised all round any day at the will of tlic landlord. This 
statement, however, must be taken with some reserve, for fhc proprietor can only raise 
rents suo motu on tenants-at-will. In Cawnpore, for instance, Mr. Buck shews that 
competition can have no effect on two-thirds of the cultivated area, unless the rents of 
that portion are allowed under the law to be raised in some proportion simultaneously 
with the rent of the one-third held by tenants-at-will, which he assumes will be 
affected by competition. This has now been proposed to the Legislature. The Rent and 
Revenue Bills, though they throw further obstacles in the way of frequent revision of* 
rents of privileged tenants, or tenants with a right of occupancy, enable the Collector, 
when the period of enhancement comes round, to raise the rents of the latter to the 
then prevailing rates for another term of years. Privileged tenants will be similarly 
raised, though not to so high a figure. If those Bills become law, in another fifteen 
years we shall see in many districts a great rise in rents. Thus, in Etawah, the 
.current rate in Bidhoonah is Rs. 5-8-2, the protected tenant^ rate Rs. 4-12-9. Offi- 
cers were asked whether their districts are in a transition state, and the reply is very 
much to the effect tliat the whole Province is in a transition state. I do not see how 
it could be otherwise. Our own revenue system is gradually familiarising itself to 
the people from without ; and from within the causes w'hich stimulate rents are at 
work. Any standard rents in such a case are impossible, and no time could be more 
unfortunate for the proclamation of a permanent settlement than one in which we are 
first tracing the movement of natural and artificial causes, the ultimate effects of 
which upon rents it is impossible at present to predict. All that we can with confi- 
dence say at present is that rents are most unequal. At a time when all the pheno- 
mena connected with rent arrest the attention of the observer, as in a state of motion, 
we should scarcely be wise to come forward and say that the land revepue, which is 
based on those unstable rents, shall be fixed permanently now ailfi for ever. 

I 

]£• But might it not be ix)ssible to arrange for the revision of 'the revenue in ^ 
the ratio of the future rise in prices ? Gould the settlement of the laud revenue be made 
iiot upon the basis of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed 
quantity of produce, which value would be adjusted from time to time according to the 
average prices which prevailed ? 

13. This formed the subject of the second out of the six questions put to Settle- 
ment Officers, and was formulated as follows • 

II.-— You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a perma- 
nent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding para- 
graph (i. on standard rates of rent\ but subject to the condition of a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. The staple by which the 
increase of prices should be tested, the intervals and the mode of applying the test, are 
points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of settlement recommends 
itself.” 

14. I will recapitulate briefly the replies to this question. * * 

# 

Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) does not think the “proposed plan practicable.” Nor 
indeed do I think it quite sound theoretically 

“ It assumes two things r first, that the rise in the prices of produce depends 
solely on the influx of silver ; and, secondly, that a staple can bo found that for each 
province, or part of a province, will act as a barometer for the value of silver. It also 
assumes, as a consequence of these assumptions, that each individual estate will be 
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H^^SKition without hardship to pay an inoreaMd revenue in proportion to the inerease in 

Grain oominutatioii. the price of the selected staple* ^ 

**I feel Bomie distrust of my own judgment in opposing a 4heme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But ^e endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has 'shown me diiBonlties that I cannot overcome. In the 
first place, if the rise and fall in the prices of produce are influeniied as much or more 
by the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme 
\fiU lead, us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by 
a series of bad seasons, then, under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue 
will be increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the 
most rigid economist and supporter of the silver influx theory will hardly maintain 
that the bad harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause a rise in the price of wheat in 
Meerut from 27 seers in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861 ; or that the return of a ^ood season 
had nothing to do with the price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of 
years we may take for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 
1861 must Jhave a very great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every 
estate in the Meomt District would be increased, say five per cent., because of the 
increase in the average price caused by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many 
estates suffered greatly in those years, and the rents of those years were probably not' 
collected at all in lands unprotected by irrigation, while in the canal villages the famine 
outside doubled and trebled the incomes of the cultivators. What then would be the 
result of the proposed plan? The famine-stricken estates would bo punished by an 
assessment heavy in proportion to their sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not 
pay half of the increase fairly due from them. This injustice would be intensified in 
districts like Ajmere, that were depopulated by famine. Such would be the logical 
result. In practice, of course, after much reporting, minuting, and despatch writing, 
the precious permanent arrangements would be cast to the winds, and an officer would 
be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as honour would prevent us from drawing back 
from our word in the other cases, all the loss would fall on the revenue. 

k i 

** I see rib way o^t of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence, or any appreciable influence, on the rise of prices. 

' ** Then comos the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the nnmiter of 

years for which an average is to be struck. These are difficulties 1 leave to tho advo- 
cates of tho plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all 
i' produce is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shewn that ghee and 
oil, no unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of 
wheat and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple 
fV»ai. answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver. Mr. Wynne answers this 
question as follows : — * It appears to us that, as the object is to measure tho profits of 
the landowner, that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract 
which is generally taken by the village buntms in payment of their debts.’ This is 
a tangible suggestion, and the best probably that can bo made ; but it seems to me 
that it is open to tho objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be 
measured in this way than the profits of tho bunnia. The price of such a staple might 
be a fair guide to the value of each rupee, but it cannot guide us to the number of 
rupees incoming either to the landowner or money-lender. Even adjacent estates in 
tho sairie district differ very much in their products. If the staple seleoted was the 
only cr even the chief pfpduct, then I can understand that its price might guide ns in 
measuring the profits of the landowner, although even then a rise in price would by 
no means argue a rise in profits ; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, 
can guide us in estimating the profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and 
sugar. 

** I say it with deference to the advocates of the scheme, but it seems to me that* 
at the bottom of it lies a confosion of thought that does not distingmsh between the 
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ueasiire of a rnpee, and tibe measure of profits made up of an unknotm number of 
rupees. 

If such %. system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a prdiminaiy 
measure to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task that I 
ftiinlf is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per acre 
of land in general,* much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the produce per 
acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if tli^ did, they would 
never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series df experiments would be neces- 
sary to ascertain it. 

“ The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement Officer 
is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deceive him. But any errors of over 
assessment that are committed will, under this system, be increased at the rate of com- 
pound merest at each successive period.” , 

Mr. Moore says The difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested. 1 say fairly I could not indicate such a staple. 
It must of course be the chief staple of the district. If such could be named as would 
apply to the district generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary 
rise for a permanent one. It does not follow that wo should discover the real profits 
of the zemindars by such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing an 
uncertainty into, the settlement which the existing system is free from.” 

Mr. Keene woidd prepare rent-rolls through the agency of the Settlement Officers, 
on the basis of produce corrected by reference to custom and decrees of Court. “ Hav- 
ing fixed what is the present moqoy value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, let that money demand stand fixed for a period 
of, say, ton years.” To the fair rent ascertained by the Settlement Officers a decennial 
commutation should bo applied. “ All that would be requisite would bo to expose the 
rent-rates (cash) to a ne^’ testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the 
time, and to apply the corrected rates to new cultivation.” 

Mr. Patterson is opposed to any commutation scheme. It would^ress utfcqftially. 
Where cheapness was caused by i>lenty, the revenue resting prices would be light. 
Wh#re drought had raised prices and multiplied distress, the revenue would be heavy. 
Again, “ a rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu- 
ally force them to do so, would ruin largo numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. Past prices are not always an index to 
what wo may expect in future. F rom 1 840 to 1850 prices were high ; and at a revision 
in 1850 the revenue would have been raised, and this demand would have been paid 
during the next ton years, when prices were low. In 1860 the revenue would have 
been lowered, and during the following ten years of high prices it would^have been 
based on the previous period of low prices.” Mr. Patterson adds that in England 
high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural prosperity : here they are fre- 
quently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great agricultural depression. 

« Upon this head I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits of 
landowners, the average selling price of land would bo free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average com prices for this purpose.” 

Mr. Carpenter points out that “ it will obviously be unfair to take such an in- 
crease oi revenue, unless we are certain that rents rise at the same rate* as prices,” 
and argues the improbability of such a rise. But his ^ond and main .objection 
to the system is, that “ it is more intricate, and would be more difficult to work In 
practice than appears on the face of it.” And be furnishes an interesting diagram taken 
from the prices recorded in Mr. Plowden’s ‘‘ W ages and Prices ” to shew that the histoiy 
cif prices in the KortR-West, as far as we possess it, is the history of a series of violent 
oscillations. It is not merely that prices occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscu- 
lations recur regularly in periods of from eight to sixteen years. A qycle of bad years 
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steadily foUowsa cydepS jjood yean.** takeit as oertain thataperiod of tfairiy y»am 
would be the shortest period over whioh an average of prices would he safely stnu^ 
The increase of revenue could only be efiPected at intervals of at least tl^^ years, and 
then only by a comparison of prices extending over at least sixty years.** He adds as 
a further objection that, though to our ideas the scheme may be simple enough, it would 
not he so to the people. To them it would seem hoplessly intricate, and they wonld 
rather have a temporary settloment at once. And finally he urges the impoli<^ of 
takjng any measure at once which should hind us for ever. A temporary settlement 
can be made permanent at any moment ; but, once made, we cannot retrace omr steps. 

Buldeo Buksh, whose opinion is of especial value, as indicating the light in which 
this matter suggests itself to a native’s mind, writes : — 

The evils of the so-called permanent settlement are so great that it would 
rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 50 per 
cent, and down to 25 than to keep them for ever in a state of anxiety, with dread of 
vexation and expense, and indifierent to the welfare of their estates. 

** The asKBsment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Goyem- 
ments, is subject to the same evils to which non-fixily of the Government de m and in 
perpetuity has been shewn to bo. 

“ The principle of dealing with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make such 
simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution 
the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seems to be 
b^ond their intellect, and liable to create unneoessary suspicion and distrust.” 

Mr. Boid (Azimgurh) thinks that “if a permanent settlement is not to be based 
upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would be hotter not to have it at all.” 
The people would not understand it. “ In their eyes it would not be a permanent 
settlement.” . . . . “ Besides this, there would be the hopeless practieal task of 

adjusting the relations between landlord and tenant ; without reoeiving increase of rent, 
the former could not of iburse pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in 
♦hia part of the country oan realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and officials jhat 
would arise from a universal periodical adjustment of rents.” 

Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) believes that we should gsun very little by such a 
scheme. The only argument he has ever heard in favour of a permanent settlement 
and I believe its value is only seeming, not real ”) is tho sense of security it brings, 
and the consequent inducement to industry. But if the so-called permanttnt settlement 
is to be subject to periodical enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element 
of stabilitys-which is its sole merit ?” “ It may be urged that the feeling of security given 
by a permanent settlement wonld not bo injured by tho proposed periodical enhance- 
ment, because the increased demand would be based on tho rise in market prices of 
agricultural produce, and not upon increased production arising from tho applied capital, 
labour, or skill of the proprietor. But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to ns, 
is, I think, too subtle for the ordinary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of 
the increased demand would be plain to the proprietor : the cause of the increase would 
bo a matter of indifformice to him.” 

Mr.' l?VilBon(Bndaon) does not discuss the scheme, but simply records his objection 
to it ; on the ground apparoniily that no scheme of standard rates is at present practicable, 
and, consequently, no supplementary scheme for periodically revising such rates. 

Mr. Currie thinks the sdieme “ the best that could be proposed as a make-shift and 
dernier rttort ” to avoid the great sacrifice of revenue which mnstfnsue from the forma- 
tion of a permanent settlement, and suggests wheat as the “ staple by which in Shah- 
jehanpore, and probably all over Rohilkhund, prices should be tested.” 
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' Mr. Moens (Bareilly) urges that, as after all under this system the assessments wil| 
still be paid iu money, liable to periodical increase or decrease, to the native mind the 
settlement lljn no w^y be permanent. He points out Ihe great dif&culty of finding 
a staple, and a<lds that a rigid rule of enhancetnent would ‘‘ utterly break down many 
villages.” As far as Bareilly is concerned, lie holds that the systc^m suggested would 
be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great discontent amongst the zemindars 
by the inequalities in the pressure of the resultant assessment ” 

Mr. Buck (Oawnpore) writes that as no standard r&tes could be adopted, so^o 
staple for commutation could be found. 

Mr. Ridsdale (Etali) points out that as a fact rents do not rise at all propor- 
tionately to price. The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objection- 
able, not because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily bo 
true in practice, but because the theory is imperfect. I tlierefore abstain from disj 
cussing the details of its suggested application.” 

Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) considers that such a scheme would ‘^destroy all confif 
dence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, t ;0 fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be fairly esti- 
mated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test.” 

Mr. White is altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited,” wheat 
being the staple he would adopt. But the landlord must be armed with summary legal 
power to raise all his rents in tho same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse.” 

Mr. Hobart, with certain modifications, ajqiroves the scjhome, but the modifications 
are vital : involving, as I understand them, a preliminary valuatioii for each estate 
of the outturn of the grain fixed as a standard. 

15. The objections, then, taken to the scheme may be summarised into three ; — 

— It is inequitable, because while it provides for the re-adjustmont of the 
Govenimont revenue, it does not provide for re-adjustment of rents. 

2wd, — It is iin|)racticable, because no one staple could bo adopted ; because 
prices oscillate so extremely that no certain basis can be establisjieil for 
a given period, or inductions taken from tj^at wliici preceded it ; 
because high prices are by no m(»ans necessarily co-existent wdth agri- 
cultural prosperity, and consequently with the power of paying mor§ 
revenue, or more rent; and because inequality of original assessments^ 
would bo perpetuated. 

3rd, — It would bo misunderstood by tho people ; and iu so far as its purport 
w’as Tni8api)rehcnded by them, a permanent settlement so fixed would 
fail to convey the sense of security and consequent stimulus to industry,. 

wdiich is tlie main argument for concession of a j^rmanent settlement. 

• 

IG, Arguments in favour of the sehciuc, and practical suggestioos for carry- 
ing it out, will be found in the article alluded to by Sir John Stracliey in his Minute 
(page IS). It is also quoted by Mr. Crosthwaite and others. The paper I speak of ap- 
peared as an article in No. 01. of the Calcutta Revipw^ at page 157 of that number. It is 
spoken of in those papers as having been wTitten by Mr. Wynne, formerly Assistant 
Settlement Officer of Sahaninpore It is curious to mo that a Settlenient Officer with 
considerable practical experience of the work in these Provinces should have written that 
article. This is not the place to explain in great detail my grounds for saying this ; but 
as the proposals of Mr. Wynne, an officer of quite unquestionable ability and acuteness, 
are endorsed by the authority of Sir John Strachey, I fill explain why I think it 
impossible to accept them. • • 

17. Mr. Wynne is at pains to shew (page 159) that “ the existence of rent under 
a system of cottier fpiants is in no degree dependent upon the existenco of diffieient 
qualities of the soil, or of different returns to the stock and labour employed. Where 
no funds sufficient to support the body of the labourers are in existence, they must raise 
food themselves from the earth or starve ; and the circumstance would make them tri- 
butary to the landlords, and give rise to rents, and, as theltr number increased, to very 
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Ugh rents, though all the lands were perfectly equal in quality. And — Under the head 
of cottier rents we may include all rents contracted to be paid in money Jiy peasant 
tenants extracting their own maintenance from the soil.” (Jones’ “ Bistribution of 
Wealth,” page 153.) ‘^And all peasant rents, he shews in other parts of his elaborate 
review of the theory of rent, differ from cottier rents only in so far as custom regulates 
the proportion of produce which is to be paid to the superior owner: Into no kind of 
peasant rent does diversity between qualities of soils enter as an influencing element 

* With this J. S. Mill a^ecs. ^ The effect,’ he says, ^ of the cottier tenure is to 
bring this principle of population to act directly on the land, and not, as in England, on 
capital and through it, as lias been shewn before, on the rent of different qualities of 
land. ^Itent in this state of things d^)end8 on the proportion between population and Zoiid.’ 

" A very obvious truth, indeed, though one which is curiously often left out of sight 
by even the best Revenue Officers in this country. Were it understood, and kept well 
in mind, we should not see such a frequent endeavour on the part of our ablest official 
writers to connect the rise of rents with increase of irrigation^ extension of cultivation, 
or even with a rise of price for agricultural produce.^'^ (The italics are mine). “ Where 
cottier tenure .prevails, all throe conditions may be found, and yet, if population do not 
increase fasty rents may continue stationary.'*'* 


18. Sir George Wingate (whom Mr. Wynne is criticising) had opposed a perma- 
nent settlement. He contended tliat rent depended on the varying qualities of soils, 
and that on the more valuable lands, with the extension of cultivation, a greater amount 
of produce, yielding a larger rent, could be raised for the same outlay as on the loss 
valuable lands ; consequently, to impose a larger revenue on such increased rent was not 
Mr. Wynne’s argument, to tax industry. Mr, Wynne, combating this view, and advocating a permanent set- 
tlement, replies that rent in peasant tenures rises, not from varying qualities of soil, but 
from pressure of population. However this may be in either case from Mr. Wynne’s 
point of view, it does not rise from tho industry of the landlord ; and though 
Mr. Wynne may disprove Sir George Wingate’s argument, ho does not shake his con- 
clusions. Whether by one or the other view, an increased revenue on increased rents 
is no^ tax on landlords’ industry. But, in the passages above quoted, admitting even 
the wholly unte'iiable position that rents in India are strictly competitive peasant rents, 
the existence of rent, 1 think, it will bo seen, is confounded by Mr. Wynne with the 
increase of rent, and the amount of rent is confounded with the ratio of Uie rent-rate. 
Jones does not say that improvements do not affect the outturn of different lands, and 
consequently their rental value to the proprietor, but that with peasant cultivators tho 
existence of a rental value is in no way dependent on qualities of soil. On the contrary, 
if Mr. Wynne had transcribed a few more lines, we should have read : — Cottier rents, 
like other peasant rents, may increase from two causes,— from the increase of the 
whole produce, of which incroaso the landlord takes the whole or a part ” (here the rent 
rises) ; “ of the produce remaining stationary, tlicy may increase from augmentation 
of the landlord’s share, that of the tenant being diminished to the exact amount of the 
additional rent (here the rent rate rises). Mon under })casant tenures having nothing 
else to live on, must live on the land, and must pay for it. But it does not follow 
that what they pay boars at no period any proportion to the quality of the land, or is 
regulated solely by tlieir numbers. Jones writes a little further of the “ sovereign proprie- 
tors of the territories occupied by ryots, and of the landholders of countries cultivated 
by serfs, metayers, or others,” — they would know that, so far as their experience 
had gone,,.v;ith improvements inagricuUurCy and with the increase of the fertility of the eoUj 
the amount of produce which formed their annual rents had steadily increased ; and they 
vioulJ have found that they became wealthier as the labour of their peasant tenantry 
produced more from tho earth, and that they became j)oorcr as it produced less. They 
could not shut their eyes to the physical fact that increasing produce^ converted into 
increased rents, constituted a fresh creation of material riches.” '^ut by Mr. Wynne’s 
rendering of Jones, this is precisely Tvhat they would shut their oyesto, and what Jones 
says they would know and have found, Mr. Wynne seems to assure us (unless when 
he says rents he means merely rent-rates) they never could know, and never can find, 
yiulcss po}>ulation had iudreased. In other words, in Saharunpore (tho district 
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ia which Mr. Wynne served), and where population has increMed scarcely* at.all|i 
but canal-w|tor has been largely introduced, rents, if we are to believe him, can- 
not have increaied. It is a fact (as be will see from the* printed Settlement Report), 
that rents have increased between 1866 and 1870 thirty per cent. Test his assertion 
again by Etah Sukeet, where rents are stationary, and jfbpulation has increased 25 per 
cent in six years or by Pergunnah Bhojpore, in Furruckabad, where the average 
rent has risen 7 annas and 4 pies per acre since the last settlement, and where the Set- 
tlement Officer tells us : — Competition for land cannot have caused it, since the num- 
ber of cultivators per hundred acres is smaller instead of greater.” Of course no one 
would for a moment dream of denying that with peasant tenants competition enhances 
the renUrate^ the share of the produce or its equivalent in money taken by the landlord. 
But the cause of a rise in rents is, broadly, twofold. The first is increase in the pro- 
duce, or its value ; the second, increase in the relative portion taken by the owner. Tho 
former we may attempt to reach, so far as it is caused by a rise in prices, by the grain* 
commutation scheme ; the latter we cannot ; though in neither case is tho rise in the land- 
lord’s income due to any efibrts or industry of his own. 

19. In these circumstances it seems tho more singular that, accepting populatim 
as the measure of the rise of rent, Mr. Wynne should propose to prices the mea- 
sure of the rise of revenue. Our revenue is based on our rents, and if prices, as he 
'says, do not govern tlie one, how are we justified in making them the standard of ad- 
justment for the other ? Until we can get some clear reply to this, I think Mr. Wynne’s 
argument untenable. It may be said that by adjusting its demand by the rise in prices 
Government takes an equivalent only of the rise in rents^ and not of tho rise in tho 
renUraie : of the rise, that is, in the general value of produce, and not of the mere 
riso in the landlord’s ratio. If it were possible to state how much of the rise is due to 
either cause, the distinction might, if not very forcible, be intelligible. But the two are 
intimately bound uj), and act very irregularly with us here. It is this peculiar nature 
of the conditions which obstruct the natural rent rise in these Provinces that lies at 
the bottom of the whole difficulty ; and Mr. Wynne wholly fails, in my opinion, to 
reach, or even to appreciate, it. 

20. Hence, when I said tliat it seems curious that a North-West Settfemont Officer 
should have written the article I refer to, J alluded more parlfcularly to his using as 
an illustration of his argument, and a crucial proof of its adaptability, the case of Madras. 

If two systems differ toto cwlo^ it is the revenue system of Madras and the North-West.* 

iThe Selections published from tlie Board’s records this year contained an extremely 
animated discussion between Sir C. Metcalfe and the Western Board, which illustrates 
forcibly the difference of the system. Government in Madras may possibly, if it can * 
find a fitting staple, adjust the revenue periodically by prices, because the Government 
is the rent-holder. But here it is nothing of tho kind ; and when it has carried out 
its adjustment, tho real difficulty would begin. Mr. Keene, Mr. Hobart, *and Mr. 
White all see this : and the two former accordingly put forward schemes more or less to 
my mind impracticable for adjusting rents. As a matter of fact, rents follow prices at a 
very great and varying distance. 1 may refer for proof of this, to my mind, vital 
difficulty, and for an attempted explanation of its causes, to my Memorandum of this 
year, as well as to the abundant illustrations in the present correspondence. Mr. Wynna»' 
says : — Our idea of what this progressive increase would be may be gathered by sup- 
posing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces on this basis. Prices of produce have since that time risen in some 
places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 per cent. The increase would now be 
coming into the coffers of the Treasury, without tlie heav^loss and expense which a, 
re-settlement causes both to State and people.” Would it? It would be coHiing, if 
it did come, direct from the proprietors^ pocket, for rents most assuredly show no such 
corresponding rise, ^y one unacquainted witli tho North-Western Provinces might 
read that article from beginning to end without seeing a single word to lead him to 
believe that we have no direct power here over rents, or that Government does not deal 
directly, as iu Madras, with the cultivating occupants of tho soil. 
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21. What has tbeen said here shows the force, in my opinion, of the first of the 
three objections summarised by me, and renders any lengthy disoussiop of the rest 
unnecessary. I do not, however, I must admit, see that the practical ffifficulties about 
staples and prices are at all insuperable. The staple w^ould probably vary with the 
Practical difflculticB in circles or tracts adopted by thfe Settlement Officer for assessment, which are generally 
possibly prices would have to be struck for long periotls, and for different 

parts of the Province separately, all disturbing years being excluded. Mr. Carpenter’a 
^^oscillations” seem to me ftierely to chronicle the successive droughts of past years. 
These occurred iu 1819, 1824-26, 1838, and 1860 (I take my dates from Mr. Girdlesione’s 
Famine Report). These dates are synchronous with tlie oscillations noted by Mr. Car- 
penter, and sufficiently account for them. But I do see, as any one who reads tlie pub- 
lished reports of our Settlement Officers must, very great force in the argument that 
high prices are by no means necessarily co-cxistent with agricultural prosporitv, and 
‘may in fact have an inverse ratio to it. Even if rents were not restricted by considera- 
tions peculiar to the Provinces, though produce may have become more valuable, agri- 
culture has become more costly. Tlic small tenant who lives on the little grain left him 
aftcir paying bis rent, and repays in kind the advances made him by the grain dealer, 
profits little or nothing by arise in prices, ‘‘ As a rule, the cultivators are not affected 
by the price current. They are entirely in the hands of tlie bunnias. Repayment of 
their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food or seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must 
eat a certain quantity whether the price current makes the cost ten rupees or one 
rupee.” — (Mr. Court, page 69.) The scheme, too, would perpetuate inequalities of 
assessment. The reveiiue of all villages would rise proportionately to prices, and the 
heavily-assessed could consequently never liopo for relief. The same oljcction applies 
to Mr. Patterson’s suggestion to take the average selling price of land as the standard. 
Aj)plic(l to inditlenmt or over-assessed villsges, the standard would press intolerably, 
while an average falling on the best villages would be unduly light. 

Mr. Wynne’s arjuimcnt 22, The argument by which Mr. Wynne conceive*s himself to have disposed of 

from Btupidity. objection seems to ino itself to establish that objeiition conclusively. The 

objection he sa</s “ comes to this : that to fix a demand iu money (whic^h thirty years hence 
may possibly buy 33 per cent, more corn than it docs now) is to give gn^ater security 
to the cultivator than if you fix that demand in corn, which thirty years bcnce^may 
'■jHissibly fetch 33 jier cent, higher than it docs now. So iuveterately do some, nay, 
most men, live and move and have their mental being on the surfacjo of things.” Pre-' 
ciscly. And it is bccaust' natives of India, in common with most men, do iuveterately 
' live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things, that a permanent 
settlement which failed to convey to them a. sense of socurity would be, so far as its 
effects on their industry and on agricultural improvement were concerned, flat and 
uiiprofital^de. If all men saw this jiarticular question as clearly as the writer of tho article, 
the objection would be groundless. But as the immense majority of those whom tho 
question concerns do riot see it, even at all, the scheme can scarcely 3 ^et be removed from 
the sphere of speculation into tho work-a-day atmosphere of practical administration. 
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23. The conclusion of the whole matter seems to me to be that the time has not yet 
come when tho Government can, with lairnoss and equitableness, declare the assessment 
of the land-revenue of those Provinces permanent. And, in the absence of any pressure 
from native opinion on tho subject, I think the force of Mr. Carpenter’s words unan- 
swerable Why cannot w'e wait a few years, and see how our new settlements work ? 
There is no t)bject to bo gained by declaring the settlement permanent at once. For 
•the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, no landowner will look forward to the 
end of tlje term. Land will hear just the same price, and improvements will be made 
just as freely as if tho settlement were in perpetuity. A temporary settlement can be 
made pt'nnuucnt at any moment, but, once made, we cannot retrace our steps. After 
fifteen or twenty years have passed, we shall he able to judge of the fairness of our set* 
tlements, and we shall have gained some knowledge as to the tendency of rents andprioes. 
Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of the mere name of permanency ? ” The 
best hints we have hitherto^ received on the subject are from Time himself, and I think 
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we shonld do well to let him have his say. If he speaks slowly, he speaks very mnch 
more to tjp purpose than any one else yet has. 

24. Tffe question of our Temporary Settlements comes next: and the first question 
put forward for reply on this point was as follows: — 

1. — Whether the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of the rental 
is madequate, and whether tlio share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive.” 

• • 

Under this head was asked for a succinct and comprehensive review of the pressure 
of the settlement based on 66 per cent, of the assets, or whatever was the share taken 
at last settlement. Illustration, it was added, should further be given so far as possible 
of the average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. 
Opinion was also invited under this head, as to whether the Government share of rehtal 
assets should, as a matter of public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or 
whether discretion should be left to the Settlement Officer; and if so, within what limits 
and subject to what conditions such discretion should be given. 

25. Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) notices that while at the last settlement the assess- 

ment fell at C6 per cent, of the assets, a very large amount of land had been newly aban- 
doned. This was subsequently brought into cultivation, and formed a reserve of no 
small value, from which year by year the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
The settlement nevertheless was as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of 
the district.” “ In parts it pressed heavily ; in others its pressure was “ very much 
lightened by the extension of irrigation, and opening up of communications.” Here 
the settlement has worked well. Fifty per cent, of the potential assets, of assets based 
on new and enhanced leases, as well as on old and ex[)iring ones, is as much as can 
be taken. But we must take more than half of the actually existing rental, until 
the landowners raise th^ir rents.” Mr. Crosthwaite then illustrates the pressure of the 
revenue on the small proprietors, and concludes that it will bo impossible to place the 
average income of the land-owner at a higher figure than Bs. 20 per mensem. That 
is to say, ho is about twice as well off as our cooks, and about times* as rich 

as our grooms. From my knowledge of their circumstafloes and mode of life, I 
believe this is no exaggeration.” He would not tie down officers to a rigid rule 
of 50 per cent., but would allow for waste lands, and so on ; and he would ajfjily 
one ratio of assessment to proprietors, whether largo or small. The assessment should 
be guided by the valuation of the land, not by consideration of the person who owns it. 
To assess a man heavily because ho is rich, is as unjust as to assess him severely because 
he is very skillful and industrious. We have given up the latter error : do not let us 
adopt the former.” Is it as unjust to assess inherited wealth as to assess industry ? 

Mr. Moore (Etawah) thinks that “ considering the generality of ojir zemindars 
are really very poor, as any one may see who takes the trouble to walk through the 
district, 50 per cent, is not too moderate a share of the profits to leave them, if the real 
value of the estate is assumed, as I imagine it always is, by the Settlement Officer.” 

Mr. Keene (Agra) considers the 50 per cent, system “ entirely inadequate if 
put upon the known and ascertained assets. A considerable rise of rent-rates m^ 
fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment. Whether the share left to proprietors is 
excessive is a question the answer to which depends on so many things that I should 
hesitate to record a very decided opinion.” Ho does not think Govornmgnjt gets more 
than one-ninth of the gross produce on an average. He thinks a half asset assessment 
(without cesses) should equal one-eighth, and he would modify the rent law to enable 
this proportion to be reached. * ' 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) thinks that the present 
etandard is as much as can be borne, if it is intended that a prosperous class is to stand 
between us and the actual cultivators. Fifty per cent., he points out, means 50 per 
loent. of what the Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate were 
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properly managed, and* if rents were raised to the proper standard-— oesses, headmen, 
and accountants’ fees swell the burden to be borne by the proprietors. ]^t may be 
stated, he thinks, with confidence that every settlement really based on fid per cent, of 
the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste laud, by cultivation of which the 
proportion might be altered, broke down and had to bo revised, or ruined the proprie- 
tor ; and of this he gives illustrations. To increase the Government share of the assets 
would be a breach of faith, land having become a valuable property in the province 
on account of the confidence oPthe people that the present standard would remain un- 
changed. He condemns a differential standard of assessment as unjust in itself, and 
an economic blunder, in view especially of the liability of estates to disintegration. 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) is clearly of opinion that 50 per cent, is not inade- 
quate as the Government share. The total demand with cesses is 6U per cent., only 
40 per cent. l)eing loft to the proprietors. The old assessment, even at 60 per cent., 
broke down in two porgunnahs. In two more, where it was heavy, nearly all the 
old proprietors have disappeared. ’ 

The wealthy landowners are men who combine some other profession with land- 
owning — merchants, or pleaders, or officials, or men who, under our rule, have accumu- 
lated a largo number of estates. The small landowners are not wealthy. Landed 
property does not give those p(5ople the profits we expect it to give them. * * ♦ 

If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jiit will disappear as landholders. The revenue will be easily paid, 
and we shall have a thriving class of bunya proprietors. But do not let us forget that 
if such times as those of 1857 ever return we shall find on our side only a trembling 
crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population.” 

He sees finally no reason why mahajuns and others, who have acquired tlioir prcN 
perty under our rule, should not be assessed at a slightly higher rate. 

Buldeo Buksh thinks 50 per cent, as high “ as can safely and expediently be 
raised.” He calculates the total of expenses and Government demand at 70 per cent, 
leaving ^0 per cent, only as clear profit to the propricjtor. The Hindoo law of inheri- 
tance tends to subdivide this among an ever-increasing number of co-sharers. Ho 
calculates (though the calculation is not tenable, being based on the supposition that the 
proprietor generally gets one-half of the produce of the soil from the cultivator; ihis 
being in truth what he only gets in the better soils and better crops) that Government 
gets one-fourth of the gross produce ; while, by old Hindoo law, the share of Govem- 
nient in the produce of land is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the 
time of war or any other emergency.” 
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Mr. Wigram (Bustec) l)elicves 50 p(^r cemt. to be a fair standard for both parties, 
if fairly assessed — assessed, that is, on fairly calculated potential assets. 

I 

Mr. Reid (Azimgurb) writes that on the whole, a higher than the present 
standard of assessment cannot now bo s(it up.” H(5 thinks that much of the difficulty of 
collecting a full jumma from numerous cultivating proprietors has been and is due to 
imperfect records and a faulty mode of collection. If each sharer, however small, knew 
exactly what ho must pay to Government, and were allowed to pay it in on his own 
account^ and with his own hand, experiment would shew what rate of assessment could 
be borne. The Oudh sub-settlements, in which the sub-proprietors are suj)posod to 
retain less than 30 per cent of tlie rental assets, is not, he observes, in point. It will be 
time enough to speak of them after wo have seen more of their working, or in the next 
generation, when, after the Abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has been broken up, 
a fresh settlement is made on the same principles. In Azimgurh there is no reserve 
to fall back on. Nor have higher prices brought relief. I am most decidedly of 
opinion that great as the rise in the money value of produce has been, little increase in 
the comfort of the agricultnral community has taken place. Government ought not to 
oonnt on higher prices as a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of cultivable 
waste. It should try no experiments, but be content with the revenue which an assess- 
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ment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets will give.” He would leave a small discre- • 

tion — 10 per c^nt. either way — ^from the 50 per cent. rule. Adequacy of Govem- 

V • meat ehare of the assets. 

Nnzeer AhSiud writes (and I transcribe his remarks in full to call special atten- 
tion to them, as coming from a Native gentleman of experience and character ) : — As 
for altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing 
that can bo advised. * The Government have lost much of the confidence of its sub- 
jects in tax matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land demand 
will destroy what remains. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to tBe 
strictness of its realization, the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agri- 
cultural occupation, and the general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest 
share that Government may reasonably demand. 

As to the working of the past settlement made under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
it pannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the zcmin-« 
dars. There was at that time a large margin of cultivable waste left at the discretion 
of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little culti- 
vable waste to meet any excessive demand. 

Besides the cultivable lands, the rise in rent-retes subsequent to the la%t settlement 
has ‘been too great to bo expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists between the 
two settlements.” 


Mr. Webster, while illustrating the rise in the rent-roll in Goruckporc since 1865- Page loa 
66, by which the Government demand, which then fell at 50 per cent., now falls at 39 
per cent, only, does not advocate any attempt to obtain a larger share.” His argu- 
ment seems to bo that whatever rise in rents the Settlement Officer may, under existing 
instructions, assume, the actual rise will be and is much larger : but that by the next 
25 or 30 years rents will pretty well have reached a stable equilibrium. I would then 
accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by Government is not, and 
cannot at present bo, 50 pgr cent, of the rental, being assured that this is a state of 
things which will be nearly if not entirely remedied by the time that it became neces- 
sary again to revise the settlement of these Provinces.” 

Mr. E. Oolvin (Pillibhect), after furnishing statistics of the incidencoiof the former Page los. 
settlement, says : — “ The fixing of the present demand at 50 per ce8t. of assets has reduced 
the ii^pome of the landlord about 20 per cent. ; and if two-thirds of the rental had 
been now taken as revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46*4 per cent.* 
fo realize this, the best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent 
had been imposed.” Is the landlord, the ^ deliberate creation of Government,’ to be 
maintained ? To increase the ratio of the Government demand would be to destroy • 
many. Some would be merely impoverished, remembering their former greatness, and 
indignant with the Government which had within a century made and marred them. 

The possessions of the rest would eventually pass into the hands of the^ moneyed 
classes, at prices diminished in proportion to the increased demand on the estates.” 

He would not leave much discretion to the Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) thinks 50 per cent, should be the limit, but under certain page iii. 
reservations, subject to the Board’s orders on special references. 


Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) draws attention to the extreme pimctuality enforced 
in the realization of the Government demand, and how little suspension is allowed, even 
in cases of famine. “ Government miglit take 70 per cent, in a good season if it would 
reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent, in a bad season, and the zemindars Md assa- 
mees would all be l>etter off than they are now.” Practicq^y, after calculation of all 
cesses, the share of the rental left to the proprietor is only 42^ per cqnt., and in \^e case 
of small sharers only 40 per cent. The former assessment of his district, though nomi- 
mdly at 66 per cent, of the assets, was in reality much less ; and even then had in many 
instances to the lowered. Where the assessment wa^ in name and reality 70 per cent.^ 
aits incidence was reduced by a very considerable margin of cultivable waste.” He 
would retain the general rate of 50 per cent., falling to 45 per cent, in coparcenary 
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t estates, where proprietors are numnrous, or to 40 per cent, if a great increase is asked 
for on the old demand, and rising to 55 where the proprietor is a “specn^tor or money- 
lender,” not of an old agncqltural family. • * 

Mr. Moens (Bareilly) points ont that the former settlement in several pergmmahs 
was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated area,%o that the entire pro- 
fits arising from estension of cultivation went to the zemindar, and rapidly pulled down 
the incidence of the junima. *' The present scale of assessment of the nominal 50 per cent, 
is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, making up the account.” This he brings 
to 59 per cent, and adds that there are also income-tax and miscellaneous expenses, 
with no available reserve of waste, and a far more searching inquiry than formerly 
into assets, which are based, moreover, not on the rents actually given in by the zemin- 
dars, but on the amount that can fairly be added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of 
rents to the prevailing standard after assessment “ My own opinion, and 1 have had 
a long experience in the district, is that the present scale of assessment is a high one, 
instead of being so immoderately low as is sometimes supposed.” He would not have 
difierential rates of assessment for wealthy or needy proprietors. 

Mr. Buck (Cawnpore, but writing of Furmckabad) thinks the “ present quota 
of demand ( 50 per cent) dangerously near the safe limit . .” The assessments just 
concluded in Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half. From 
the selling prices of land ho infers the fact that “the profits after payment of the reve- 
nues must be considerably lower than the revenues.” He is decidedly of opinion that 
large estates should pay more than small ones. His views on this point are peculiar, 
and 1 transcribe them in full 

“ All the large estates in the Furruckabad District were acquired by fraud or 
violence shortly before cession, and I have no sympathy for the ancestral titles of those 
individuals whose sires were lucky enough to be confirmed in the possession of estates 
BO acquired by the accident of the transfer of the Provinces to the British Government. 
A]>art from this consideration, I think it is an evil that unwieldy estates should be in 
tlie hands of single individuals, whose inability to superintend the collection of their 
rents, and the improvement of their land, requires the assistance of an intenpediate 

* body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion of the assets. I propose that every 
proprietor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a certain amount (say Bs. 5,000^ 
should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent, on the surplus, the extra revenue to be 

• removed on the Imd fide transfer of any part of the e.stato to a purchaser. Collusive 
transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, but collusion would endanger the 
rights of tlie transferrer, and would of course be penal. In making such an arrange- 
ment, a^owance would be made in cases where estates have been purchased since last 
settlonient ; but purchases before last settlement were made when the extra 10 per cent, 
was charged, and do not require any consideration.” 

Mr. Bidsdalo (Etah) says that although the proportion of 66 per cent, of the 
assets “ was reduced for the present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demons- 
trable, at any rate with regard to the Etah District, that owing to the large amount 
of cultivable waste available at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence 
of the assessment, even when professedly leaving only one-third of the assets as profits 
to the idbindars, was really less heavy than the assessment now calculated on half 
^ assets.” For the whob district tiiken together, the incidence of the present half 
assessment is 28 per cont. heavier on the cultivable area than the previous settlement 
at 66 per cent. He thinks it the soundest policy to have one fixed standard of 
ment for all full conditions of proprietary right, such as those ordinarily prevalent in 
these Provinces. “ Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or where it is to bein 
some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be adopted.” For baok't * 
ward tracts, he would revert to the system of progresatve demands. 



Oolonel Teman (Jalonn) as far as that district is concerned considers thtf 
present stai^ardof assessment at 50 percent of the rental assets left to proprietors aa 
not excessive.’^ The flirmer lives from hand to mouth, bears all the risks, has but 
small profits. The old settlement at 66 per cent, of the assets was unbearable. He 
would not leave to Settlement Officers any discretion of departing from the 50 per 
cent rule. 

Mr. White thinks 50 per cent, of the rental asscAs a not inadequate share* to 
take for the State. Practically, only 36 per cent, is left to the proprietor. He illustrates 
the smallness of holdings and individual profits, and draws attention to the bearing 
on profits of the usurious interest of the village money-lender, with all it implies. The 
last settlement, fixed at 66 per cent of the assets, soon fell with a decrease of cultiva- 
tion to a far lower ratio. I know of no case where 66 per cent, of the assets has 
formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of assessment during a number 
of years. It has always been early cased by the help of plenty of readily available 
cultivable land. This resource has boon pretty well exhausted now, and therefore 
such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent, is no longer possible, unless our land- 
lords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty is as much as we can 
take, and they live.” He would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
' talooks and for imperfectly cultivated tracts, and would have gradually progressive 
jummas. 

Mr. Hobart thinks the present standard of 50 per cent, a good one, but the Settle- 
ment Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion.” 

26. It will be seen from this summary of opinions that there is a great conaensua 
on this first question : the general applicability of the half-asset rule. Mr. Keene’s 
proposals I do not think I understand. I cannot trace the practical mode in which he 
proposes to adjust rents; and I think he does not make sufficient allowance for the elas- 
ticity of the present mode of calculating assets. 

27. On the main question, my own views have already been expressed^in the 
Note I wrote in April, 1871, when the Government of India first publicly expressed a 
desire to question the 50 per cent. rule. My argument was very roughly bandied at 
the tSne by the Press ; but the facts furnished, and the views adopted by the office];fi 
whose reports are now before the Board, are identical with those then stated. I shall 
content myself with quoting extracts from what I have already said, for I see no 
reason to add to or alter it : — 

The objections urged are twofold : — 

IsL — That whereas under the Settlement of 1841 we took 66 p^r cent, of 
the rental, we now take 50 per cent. only. 

The inference suggested by this is, that if during thirty years the landlord 
could pay 66 per cent, it was a waste of public revenue to limit the 
demand to 50 per cent. 

To ascertain this, we must ascertain what is the entire demand upon the 
landlord. Government not only takes from him land revenue, but local 
cesses for the repair and maintenance of his roads, for the educatjon of his 
own (and his neighbours’) children, for postal communications, and for 
village police. It compels him to maintain at ^equate wages an account 
ant to regulate the village accounts, and to keep up,* for the saftsfaction 
of the landlord and of Government, an accurate register of proprietary 
holdings and changes. It binds each shareholder also to remunerate the 
headman whom he has elected to represent him in his dealings with the 
officers of Government, and to collect from him and pay into the public 
treasury his quota of (he public revenue. 
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* “When we have'aaeerteined the enm of these demands, we shaU be in a powtion 
to pronounce npon the share, of the rent which is left to the enjoyment of |^e landlord. 
The Bocount stands thus 

Land-revenue, ... 

Local cesses, ... ... 

Yilla^ Accountant, oee eee 

J9eadmaji, ... ••• 

Total, 

“When, therefore, Mr. Campbell says that we now give the landlords one-half 
of the rents as their share, and when Mr. Stranbey adds that we take 50 instead of 
66 per cent., they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half, but two-fifths 
only of the rental that is left to the landlord. In one form or another, Gh>vemment 
takes 60 per cent, of the rents from the landlords. • • • • 


50 per oeni 
5 

2 * 

!i 

60 per cent. 


» 


“ It has thus been shown that it is entirely inaccurate to say that we take 50 per 
cent, of the assets only, and the real incidence of the demand has been illustrated. 
It remains only to explain that the vulgar assertion that the thirty years’ settlement 
just concluded fell at 66 per cent, of the assets involves a fallacy which vitiates any 
conclusions it may bo sought to build on that assertion. 


“ In the first place, it must be remembered that the assessment made at 66 per 
cent, broke down in a large number of districts : in Fnrruckabad, for example, in 
Mynpoorie, Banda, Humeerpore, Bijnour, Futtehpore, Budaon, Jhansie, Jalonn, Etah, 
and Allahabad, as well as in parts of Bareilly, Meerut, and Mooznffemujrgur. It 
may be urged that those settlements broke down, not because 66 per cent, was taken, 
but because more than 66 per cent, was taken. This is matter of speculation. The 
fact remains. In Banda, for instance, the assessment was twice lowered, and was 
reduced from 20 to 13 lacs. In Karaoli (Mynpoorie) 14 per cent, of the demand was 
abandoned ; in Ohibramow (Furruckabad) a similar amount. 

“ In the first ten years of that settlement land bearing revenue amounting to 
9 per cent, of the entire demand changed hands in Chibramow (Furruckabad) ; in 
Ghiror “(Mynpci/rie), 38 per cent, of the cultivated area changed hands ; in Atrowlee 
(Allygnrh), 25 ; in Furroedpore (Bareilly), 69 per cent, of the land revenue (apart 
from confiscations). Out of a total of 241 estates in Fnrreedpore, 84, or 35 per rant., 
were farmed for arrears in the first ten years of the settlement. 

“ But the main reason why no argument can be drawn from the working of a thirty 
years’ settlement at 66 per rant, of the assets is, that no such thing as a thirty years’ settle- 
hient at 66 per cent, of the assets has ever been known. Before many years had expired 
from the conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the cultivation and of irriga- 
tion had reduced the Government share of the assets to 50 per rant. In cuiu-se of time 
it fell in m^uy districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly seen when it is remem- 
bered that, in order to raise the Government demand to 50 per rant, of the rental, au 
addition of 25 per rant, has in many cases had to be made to the existing demand. 


“ How large the increase of cultivation since the previous settlement has been 
may be gathered from the following data supplied by the Revenae Bqxnier : — 


District. 

Fergunnah. 

Percentage of 
increase. 









Per cent. * 

Famickabadi 

see 

f •• 

see 

Chibramow, 


• •• 

eee 

40 

Ditto, 

•ev 

••e 


Pahara, 

see 

••• 

eee 

n 

Ditto, ( ( 

••• 

eee 

• •• 

Khakutmow, 

Bbumshabad, 


eee 


11 

Ditto, 



••• 

ee# 

••• 


36 

Ditto, 

• •• 


tee 

Kuoipil, 

see 

•ee 

•ee 

44 

Fillibheet, 

• •0 

e«a 

see 

Jehanabad, 

•ee 

••• 

eee 

32 

Sareilly. ^ 

••• a 


• •• 

Crore,.., 

see 

ete 

eee 

88 

Ditto, 

• •• 

tie 


Serolee, 


eee 

•ee 

47 

Ditto, 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

Bulia,,., 

see 

•ee 

see 

27*60 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

Aonla, 

• •• 

oee 

•ee 

72 

••• 


aaa 

Suneha, 


eee 

eee 

27 

Mynpoorie, 

•so 

• *e 

• •• 

Karaoli, 


eae 

see 

69 

Ditto, 

see 

see 

• •• 

Ghiror, 

eee 

•ee 

eee 

18 

Allygnrh, 

Ditto, 

see 

see 

see 

tea 

• •• 

•a« 

Atrowlee, 

Koel, 

see 

see 

eee 

eee 

eee 

•ee 

11*60 

6*60 

Etawab, 

• •• 

oee 

•0 

Faphoond, 

eee 

eee 

•ee 

7 



A glance at this table shows, apart from all otiier distorbiag causes, how futile 
must be anjfargument based on the assumption that the prosperity of the counfry 
during the settlSment itow expiring, nr expired, and the incidence of the demand at 
66 per cent of the assets, are in any way connected with each other. In the only 
pergnnnahs in which the increase is less than 10 per cent, the reason is expressly 
stated. 

** P€q>hoond,—T!he great reason why there has been ho large increase of cultira- 
tion is the simple one that very little land of average quality was uncultivated even at 
the last settlement. The cultivation, including the new waste, now amounts to 82*5 
per cent, of the assessable area ; and unless some method is devised ofr fertilising oosur 
plains, that area has, I think, been stretched to the utmost. 

Koel . — The cultivated area is a little above 90 per cent, of the cultivable. ^ 
the time of settlement this tract of country was thickly inhabited and highly cultivated, 
and it does not appear that under any circumstances much extension of cultivation 
could have been expected. 

Apart from the increase in cultivation, there has been a large extension of irri« 
gation in the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad Divisions, and latterly there has been a 
‘ marked and rapid rise in prices. Greater securit}' has doubtless enhanced the value 
of land ; but the following figures show how enormously the price of land rose after 
1840, and indicate the gradually relaxing pressure of the Government demand upon 
landlords’ profits : — 


District. 




Pergunnah. 



Year. 

Price per 
Acre. 

Furruckabod, 

•tt 

••• 

Chibramow, 



• •• 

1836-50 

Bs. a. p. 

4 3 10 

DittO| t.t 

••• 

• •• 

Ditto, 



• as 

1851-60 

9 0 11 

Ditto, 

• ta V 


Ditto, 




1861-68 

12 5 6 

Allygurh, 

ttff 

••• 

Atrowicc, 



ava 

1839-48 1 

7 0 S 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

••• 

tat 

Ditto, 



•at 

1849-58 ! 

11 i 11 

• ■ • 

• •• 

Ditto, 



• a • 

1859-67 

1870.50 

•llMl 8 

Mynpooric, ... 



Ghiror, 



M 

3 14 5 

Ditto, 

• • • 


Ditto, 



W 

aaa 

1850-57 

6 5 8 

Ditto, ••• 

• 

• •• 


Ditto, 



••• 

1858-68 

12 13 11 

— r 


^ “ When, therefore, the experience of an assessment at 66 per cent, and the large 

ad interim groMrth of landlords’ profits are spoken of in the same breath, there is an 
obvious confusion and contradiction. If the thirty years’ settlement has furnished us* 
with experience of a settlement at 66 per cent., there has been no increase of assets. 
If there has been an increase of assets, there has been no experience of a settlement 
at 66 per cent, of the assets. ^ 

** Read by the light of the information thus given ns, the lesson to be learnt 
from the last settlement would seem to be this : — At its commencement, while it fell 
at 66 per cent., it was unendurable. Reduction followed on its heels, and a dangerous 
and startling transfer of landed property. Bye-and-bye, cultivation extended, and 
the ratio of the Government demand fell. The settlement succeeded, not because it 
was moderate at the outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it.- to 
moderation. When, therefore, Mr. Strachey says — ‘ The proof that the demand (at 
66 per cent.) was not excessive, seems to me absolutely complete : the besl^proof that 
can be given consists in the fact of the vast progress in v^lth and prosperity which 
tile North'Westem Provinces have made during the last thirty years, and in the 
growth of private property in the land of immense value,’ he begs the point at issue. 
The proof that the demand (at 66 per cent.) is not excessive is, of course, that it is paid. 
But, as a matter of fact, in many districts it was not paid, and conld not be paid, and 
had to be revised; or, where the demand was not revised, it was paid during the first 
ten yean at the cost of sales, auctions, and mortgages. When it came to be regularly 
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paid, it wu aiher bdoameihe demand had actnaUj been lowered, or hecanse the 
extension of cultivation had virtnally lowered the demand. The * vast p^vgress ’ was 
post hoe, noh propter hoe. It owed its existence to the margin 'of onltiWble land, not 
to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent, settlement. 


The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per« cent, of the rental 
had disappeared 'when, in 1854, the North-West Government resolved to reduce the 
proportion of the Government demand. The large margin of cultivable land pre- 
viously existing had been mostly brought under the plough. It is true that irrigation 
schemes were on foot, and there was faint talk at Calcutta of railways; but that the 
whole aspect of ,the North-West would in ten years from that time be revolutionized 
was what no one could have foreseen. All that could be known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of 1854 was, that the land reserve, against which the landlord could in 1840 
draw for the ensuing thirty years, was approaching exhaustion. The conditions, therefore, 
under which it was possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 per cent 
had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, no compensating conditions had 
taken their place. If we are to revert to engagements at 66 per cent., the argument 
from experience can be maintained solely on the ground that what the extension of 
cultivation promised in 1840, a prospective rise in the rent-rate promises in 1870. 
To estimate the probability of this, we must see how far a rise in the rent-rate has 
been taken into consideration by our Settlement Officers, and what is the further 
margin of probable increase which circumstances would justify ns in expecting.” 


28. I may add here that the old settlement which fell on the resettled parts of the 
Province 30 years ago at Ro. 1-l4-l per cultivated acre had fallen at resettlement to 
He. 1-6-1, and with it of course the alleged 66 per cent, of the assets, which we are 
asked to believe was the continuous ratio of the old settlement. The assessments of 
the present revision of settlement take, I believe, as Mr. Buck has pointed out, much 
more than 50 per cent, of the present assets. Wo have, as a matter of fact, drawn 
largely on the rent rise, though we expect that such rise will follow more or less speedily 
on the new assessment, and that it is sufficiently foreshadowed by the cases of increase 
which have already couvp under our observation. 

Objections to difleren- 29. I do not think we can adopt a differential ratio of assessment. We assers on 
£be land, not on the turban. The largest properties subdivide : the smallest properties 
pass into single hands. The claim of the Government is on the assets of the soil, not 
on the assets of the proprietor. To graduate the assessment by the owners’ means 
*wonId be not to base it on the land, but on the land plus the proprietors’ circumstances. 
The last element is one which an imscmpnlous Government may admit, but which does 
not enter into the Eastern theory of the claim of the State on the soil. If the propor- 
tion varies, it is with the qu ality of the soil, not with the quality of the passing possessor. 
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30. To a progressively increasing demand in tracts where heavy enhancements 
have to be made I see no objection. The old objection to these assessments was that 
they were framed on the assumption of a progressive state of cultivation. When the 
time came to pay a larger demand the people said that cultivation had not extended. 
The assessment was objected to as based not on existing, but on future assets. For 
this reason I would not have these progressive assessments in merely backward tracts, 
because if yon forestall the results of present industry you discourage the fhrther cul- 
tivation of the tract. You kill, in a word, the goose that is to lay yon your egg. 
But where, as so often happens now, heavy increase has to be made in assessment from 
dther causes, such as previous under-assessment or rise in rates, humanity and policy 
seem to me to suggest that the increase should be gradual. The treasury, however, 
which is not concerned with humanity, or with poli<y other than that of economy, 
would object to such a concession : and seeing that the majority of our settiements are 
concluded, it is late in the day to be discussing it. I pass to theseoond of the qnestiona 
connected with temporary settlements. 



% 


•Bl. ‘^Question 'sliMild be 'stated wbethet the opemtion bf thelB^t -La^ 

vesalts in aiy measuie in restricting the full demand &r land revenue to which the , O^ntion of the Beat 
*i}oTemment may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
^success of much of the operations of' the assessing oiBcer'js tested by*the degree in whidi 
th^ are upheld by dedsions given under the rent laws. Is it generally the case that 
fedts dpon tenants' with rights of occupancy are not raised'by the' Courts to such a stand- 
ard as from facts'noticed by the Settlement OifHoer, such as agreement ’between parties^ 

Talue of produce, rates of rents paid by tenants having no right of occupancy, &a, may 
• seem equitable and fair ? If no sueh, general -cause of obstruction-exists, in what degree 
•does it exist ? And wliat are the remedies, if any, whichare'Snggested'to-femore-it-?” 

• 

Mr, Crosthwaite (Etawah) thinks 'that, iexc6pt in very' exceptional eases, the op^ ^mnniaiy df 
ration of the rent laws does not result in restricting the full demand for land revenuee .ivige ^s 
Bat they do throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and eventually on thl^ 
tenant. He urges that the Settlement Officer should not only assess, but fix the rents 
that are tho basis -of assessment. He would fix all rents at the time-of settlement, and 
for the^period of settlement for occupancy tenants, ka\'iDg the rents of the*tenants-at- 
will alone open to ^variation. am convinced that a measure of thr& 'kind would 
benefit the country at large, alidis^the only -way of avoiding very serious agrarian trou- 
' bles hereafter. It is hostile to English notions of rights of a landowmer ; but I am 
not sure that it is not more in consonance with the real constitution of property in 
this country than the present state of things ; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the 
present benefits of the measure to the ^emindars would counterbalance •ihe .protective 
toss.” 


Mr. Patterson (Puttehpore) whose only experience in ehhaUbement has "been in 
Allygurh,^’ found-thcre that the decisions of the Settlement Officers were always upheld 
eventually by the Civil Courts. But I think that our success was exceptional, and that 
80 uncertain is the working of Section 17 of Act X. of 1850, >that a Judge with a theory 
might with perfect legality overturn all a Settlement Officer's decisions. What can 

be more unreasonable than the fact that the rent cnhancementnaw does not allow what 

• • 

ought to be the most important cause of enhancement, ^lat the public demand 
on the land has been increased? An executive officer /now fixesthc revenue on one set 
of .{flinciplcs ; and a judicial officer fixes the rent-roll, on the .payment of which tl^ 
revenue depends, on another set of principles. 1 would be tliolust to injure the 
^occupancy tenants, and indeed would be glad if the status of the mere tenants-at- will was 
abolished, but I cannot tliiiik tlie rights of the former wore more sacred tliau that of the 
proprietors. ‘And yet the demand on the latter is fixed by the executive officer : while 
even at time of settlement the position of the former can only bo modified by the Civil 
Courts.’’ I bog to draw especial attention to this extract, which seems to me admirably 
worded, and to place the difficulty in a nut-shell. He adds that where tenlnts with a 
right of occupancy are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue rates, 
the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he wore receiving full market rates. I consi- 
der the State right to one half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder.^’ 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) states that the landlords of these parts have hitherto 5^3© 0€. 
had no great incentive, in consequence of the lightness of the former demand, to press 
for enhancement ; and, at the present stage of settlement operations, I am unable to 
say how far occupancy tenants of this class (i. e.j Brahmins, Chatrees — Jfcrong cul- 
tivating bodies) may be able to shelter themselves under tift protective clauses of tin; 
law. I say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the • • 

time of settlement in the matter of enhancements by the .provisions of Act X. of 1850. 

This seems now to bo admitted on all hands.” 

Bai Buldeo Buksh does not fliink that the operations of the reut^aw result gene- 89 

4^;Ally in restricting the ‘full demand for land revenue to which Government may fairly 
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be eniilted, bat the law U rather nice and intricate,” and its obsenrity is inoreiased 
by the conflicting interpretations of contending lawyers. In the permanOotly-settled " 
districts (with which, by the way, the present question has nothing to do) the incor<*'‘ 
lectness of the village papers adds to the difficulty of determining rent suits. 

Mr. Wigram (Bustee) believes that in practice the ront-l&ws do restrict the 
amount which the zemindar can get from his tenants,” and furnishes an illustration 
wiliiin his experience. ♦ 

Mr. lloid (Azimgurh) reports that “ tlio enhancement clauses of the rent laws' 
have been vary little u^el in the District Gfirts, but the action of the Courts in most' 
of the ciises that have come before them has been snob as to keep up the belief that 
the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot be raised.” Ho awaits further expo-, 
nence. 

Mr. Webster says : — “ I do not think that in this district the rent laws eau bo 
said to have liad any direct effect in restricting the full demand for land revenue to 
which the Government m iy be justly entitled ; in fact the law has been but little resorted 
to as a rent-raising engine, the average number of suits fur enhancement of rent decided 
annually during the last five years being only 80, which, in a district containing 
nearly 8,000 estates, is a mere nothing.” The indirect ofleot of the laws, the difficulties, 
that is, which they impose, has been here as clsewhero mischievous.” 

Mr. E. Colvin is of opinon that the operation of the rent-law “ depends very 
much on the officers and their tendencies.” “ My experience is that the Courts are 
raising rents beyond the estimates of Settlemont Officers. I have known a landlord 
complain bitterly agtiinst a rental incidence of 14 annas i)er kutcha beegab assumed 
by the Settlement Officer, and yet the tenants raised en maase to one rupee per acre. 
It has always seemed to me an anomaly that during settlement the appeal in adjusting 
rents should be to the Civil Court” 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) docs not “ consider that the operation of the rent l&w has 
in any measure, restricted the demand of land revenne.” 

Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore), while he does not think that the Goverment demand 
f )r land revenue has been restricted by the natural results of the operations of the rent' 
laws, is of opinion that “ under the existing law, Settlement Officers are placed in a false 
position.” His remarks are much to the same eflect as Mr. Patterson’s, and he con- 
cludes : — “ I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officers freed from the necessity of 
(-mforming to Act X. rules, an l from the control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fix rents as they now fix revenue, on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting 
the circumstances of the land ; and it appears to mo that any arguments justifying 
appeals to l^e Civil Courts should bo almost equally forcible in justifying a similar 
ajqxial from the assessment of the revenue.” 

Mr. Moons (Bareilly) criticises tlie “ great and radical errors” of Act X., 1859 : and 
the whole course of his experience in the settlement has shown him that the Bevenue 
Courts did not as a rule raise the rates of occupancy tenants to anything like a fair 
and equitable rate. He would apparently wish competition introduced, pure and simple^ 
^ Why should the Officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between 
landlord jind tenant any more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller ? 
1 am for free trade in land as well as in its produce, and 1 am convinced that the cul- 
tivator would benefit in tfe long run.” It would be a curious reversal of our Irish 
experienbe if it did. ' “ In the long run” peasants increase and multiply : and I don’t 
see how greater competition for land is to benefit competitors, whatever may be its 
effect on those who hold it in proprietary possession. To advocate free trade in land 
in Horthem India seems to me in a Settlement Officer to argue a strange forgetfulness 
of the mode in which the respective interests in the land have grown and are growing 
under our rule. 



( *75 ) 

Mr. Back, after giving illustrations of the working of the ^rst enhancing clause 
of Section MXIL, Act X. of 1859, condndes : — The defect in the law is manifest; It 
does not allow the general rate of an under-rented tract to be lifted to a fair level 
The remedy I propose is twofold : in the first plac^ a greater discretion should be 
allowed to Settlement and other experienced Officers on the extent of area from 
which puttee rates may be chosen ; and in the second place, permission should be 
given to raise the rates payaWe by occupancy-tenants' |p some fair proportion to J;be 
rates payable by tenants-at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition.’* 
Indirectly, we may infer that Mr. Buck thinks the present rent law does keep down the 
rent^rate, and consoquondy the revenue. 

Mr. Ridsdale writes The existing rent laws, by imposing a cumbrou s, uncer- 
tain, andespensiveproccdureforenliancingtlie rents of mouroosee tenants, without pe^-^ 
mitting any reference to rents paid by ‘ unprotected ’ tenants, undoubtedly largely 
retard, aud in many cases considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, 
and thereby restrict the Government revenue, which is based thereon.” Ho has 
found in practice that the Courts have always hitherto maintained rentj decreed with 
discretion with reference to the average rates of tracts where protected tenants largely 
preponderate.” But all allusion to ronts] paid by tenants-at-will, or other natural 
'^tandard of rent, are carefully avoided. 

Mr. White thinks that to the extent in which they fetter the Settlement Officer, 
the rent laws interfere with a full assessment. His views are similar to those of Mr. 
Crosthwaite, Mr. Patterson, aud others whose opinions I have quoted. 

Mr. Hobart writes : — In enhancement cases I do not think that sufficient stress 
is laid on Clause 2, Section 17, of the Act. If a sort of standard were set up for occn- 
pancy-tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount of the produce, 
like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the current market vaiue\ as in 
my proposed scheme, and their rent could bo enhanced and reduced thereto, it would 
be a plainer and simpler rule than that which obtains at present.” 

• 

32. It will be seen that, on the whole, the opinion seems 4o be that the rent law,^ 
though it does from its provisions throw difficulties in the way of adopting a fair 
stan(fard for the valuation and enhancement of rents, is worked as fairly as can be ; and 
that the Civil Courts are in no way to be charged with anything like obstructivenoss. 
The Board’s views on this point are already before the Government of India, and will 
be found at page 88 aeq. of my Memorandum on North-West Settlements. I need* 
say nothing further hero as to my own opinion, for the whole of my argument in 
that Note points to the inexpediency of leaving Courts of Law to adjudicate rents 
at time of settlement. The Rent and Revenue Code now about to the placed before the 
Council embody the views of most of the Collectors and Settlement Officers in these 
Provinces ; and it is unnecessary in view of the action taken by the Local Government 
to dwell any more on this ])art of the subject. 

33. The third question put to officers was this : — 

III. — The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement fojr 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, 
is or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment should be stated. The expe- 
diency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents whi^ is pros- 
pective only — ^in other words, of taking for an indefinite teAi of years a larger share* 
than usual of the existing rental assets — must be weighed here with especial reference 
to the circumstances of each district.” 

Mr. Patterson (Futtohpore), thinks ^^that Settlement Officers already go as far in 
^ this direction as is compatible with safety.” The revenue assessed by them should 
lead to a levelling up ” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi« . 
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txry moiSveB oanBug'tmdei^Tentmg are absent. ** I wonld allow 'him the wideft la^K 
tade in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board, being 
from their position able to form a 'wider induction, can of^ course tost his rates 
by comparison with those paid,in districts with similar advantages. But it wonld, 1 
think, be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical groundB,>a rise much beyond any rates 
actually paid.” 

* Hr. Ca^enter '(AllahabaU), while he would .-asstime a prospective increase on the 
^ound that rents have been hitherto .for some reason .inadequate and "below the levdl 
of other similar tracts, would be very cautious in the case where rents, though pre> 
'viously adequate, have failed to rise 'with the rise in prices. ‘‘ The estimate should be 
based rather upon known facts, such as the condition 'of the tenants, 'the <extent of 
^ancement which has -already taken place, and 4he like, than npon theoretical 
grounds.” 

Buldeo Buksh cannot recommend ai^ such meaenre, and snakes ’some importaift 
remarks on the impolicy of entenng on mere speculation, or >of adopting any course 
omintelligibleHo the .people, which 1 shall quote under the next and 'final question. 

•Mr. Wigram (93) amd Mr. E. Colvin (109) think that nrachvmiBt'be left to the 
•discretion of the Settlement OfiScer. Mr. Wilson (112) thinks any suah’sehome “ daD^ ’ 
^erous.” 

Mr. Currie (Sbahjehanpore) thinks the extent >10 which such -an increase may be 
assumed “ is the full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration 
•of the revised jummas, i. «., within a period of two, or, at the outside, three .years from 
the commencement of the new assessments.” Any assumption of rise in rents 
beyond this, based even <m the most plausible grounds, 1 look qpon ;as dangerous, and 
4o be guarded against?' 

Mr. Moens writes -: — “ Experience inaH the recent settlements has shown that 
4ents^ always do rise after the revision of assessment The extent of ’that rise must 
depend on the fecial circumstances of tho district. No general rule can be laid down.” 
^'The ' prevailing standard of rents’ must form the basis >df all rates for assessment” 

” Mr. £uok, '^dbr •several •treasons, 'cannot think it 'would be safe to assume any en- 
hancement of the rent-rates above the existing standard.” His reasons are three, — Ist, ^ 
tho enhancement of merely under-rented fields already causes sufficient increase on 
«cultivatiou and proprietors ; 2nd, the rent-law does not allow of it ; 3rd, there is no 
certainty at present of whatt actually is the margin of profit left to cultivators, and that 
this margin is not likely to 'be reduced by a continual fall in prices. 

Mr. Bidsdale (162) thinks any such system would be ‘‘ veiy dai^erous.” Colonel 
Ternan agrees witli him. 

Mr. White (172) is “ quite clear that there is no danger in ^viug Settlomeirt 
Officers a discretional power on this'point,” but doubts if it is possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for invariable observance; the “ probable results of the near 
ifiitore ’’ only must be looked 'to. 

Mr. Hobart (178) does not “ think that any man can possibly foresee to whdt 
height ifrKjes will rise during tho term of settlement. The system pursued :at present 
•appears to he the best tha^ could possibly be adopted.” 

■34.^ There coifid have been bnt little doubt what tlto reply to such a question could 
be. Settlement Officers already go great lengths in this direction. Becently, in two oases, 
\he Board have been compelled to call the attention of the Assessing Officer to wbat 
sedmed the extravagance of bis ass-umptions. The rents to be taken as standards must be 
standard rents. Present rent may in a great measure be below these, but the certainty tliatt 
4b^ admit ofonhoaoement will justi|y the Settlement Officer in assuming that on mision 
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of the Oovemment demand enhancement will be made. Bat if thdfeie rents are casual ; 
if numericallj^ or by the circumstances in which they wero fixed, they do not give a 
reliable index of the probable rise in rents hitherto untouched, they cannot, with any 
poh'cy, be accepted as the basis of assessment In point of fact, as has already been 
stated, present settlements fall at much more than 50 per cent of actually existing 
assets. * 

35. Some ofiioerB, Mr. Keene for instance, and Mr. flicketts, would, if I under^ 
stand them rightly, base rents on a kind of farmers' valuation. They would try back to 
the system which failed under Regulation VII. of 1822. I should not have thought 
that this would have recommended itself to any officers who had read the record of pre- 
vious trials on this head in the Board’s Volume of Selections for 1872. It seems to me 
the wildest and the widest sea to venture over on which English Civil Officers could ^ 
ever set sail. We shall see, when we come to Mr. Halsey’s paper, how he, Sir R. .Mont- 
gomery, and Mr. Hume — the former and latter certainly claiming special interest 
in agricultural matters — differ in their estimates of gross and net outturn. The project 
completely ignores, moreover, the custom of the country, the tenures, and the conditions 
restricting and regulating rent. You may fix what rent you like, but how are you 
going to get tenants of all classes to accept your valuation ? The scheme could 
succeed only if the land were a tabula rasa : with Civil Officers as thick as leaves, 
and as expert as Mr. Mechi. 

36. The last question refers to— 

IV. — The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjnst- Tempoik art SiiTLEiiEsrs. 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value Op^'^betUemraU. * 
of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, with efiect of canals and other public works upon the assessment 
of the land revenue.” 

Mr. Crosthwaite writes: — “As to leaving the assessments open to re-adjustment I’®?® 35. 
during the currency of tlie settlement, upon any ground whatever, I ^ink that*it 
would destroy the confidence of the people entirely.” Mr. Moorc^(39) is quite opposed 
to the re-adjustment of the demand during the currency of the settlement. Mr. 

Patteifon says: — “ The essential point in the present system of long leases is the • 
confidence felt by the agricultural classes that, fora generation, their position is secure, 
ifbe policy has been successful, and has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown F®S® 39. 
degree of prosperity. I deprecate the imposition of any additional demand during the , 
term of settlement on accouut of any cause which does not directly increase the pr(H 
duce.” In the case only of canals would he allow of any interference ; and for these 
he would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 

Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended Yor adoption by 
the present Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, in his 
Minute dated 10th May, 1861. “ The proposal was to fix a rate representing the 

additional profit accruing to the landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at 
stated intervals to the additional area brought under irrigation.” 

Mr. Carpenter cannot “ express his opinion too strongly against any such mea- Page 67 . 
sure.” Rents do not rise steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents 
from his cultivators merely because prices have risen, but because after lapse of time 
he sees that they can pay more. “ By continually meddling with the assessmenti we 
should only defeat our own end.” ^ • 

Buldeo Buksb, to whose remarks on this head 1 have in a previous paragraph drawn Page 9a 

attention, writes: — “ The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the source of 
prosperity under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and • 

felt by the generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the 
latter harrassed them with annual tushkheea assessment made on insufiicient or ficti- 
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tions grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive abwab oesses, and on the reap', 
Open Settl^ents.' lisation thereof subj ected tluun to the most rapacious underlings, in whose;^ands neither 
their persons nor property were secure, — ^nnder the former, although fnis last evil is not 
quite extinct, yet once they hf d the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free 
from the two former; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts (which, 
in truth, were longterms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed oesses. 
^honldthe system of assessments, bas^ on assumed speculative and prospective rent-rates 
be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very much 
reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government demand, 
yet it cannot very likely fail to be at the expense of the contented feelings of the majority 
of the people, and may add to the evils complained of under the former Governments, 
the hardships of punctual and regular realisation of the duos, and of the penally of for' 
# feiture. 

“ The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to com- 
plete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily comfort, 
and the moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are most in need 
of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of settlement, with 
moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer.” 

• 

“ For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving the 
assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, the crea- 
tion of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The 
loss occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 


Page 93. 




The case with irrigation canals is diflferent ; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilising influence to the soil, 
and incroasing its productive powers. A clause as to the re-adjustment of jumma, conse^ 
quent on the openinj^ of new canals of irrigation, may bo inserted in the settlement 
administration paper. In other cases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhance-* 

* ment of jumma, howsoever Just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprke the 
people of the peace and tranquility of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of 
dread and suspicion, which, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while tUo 
settlement was being made, must be very distressing. And after all in many cases it 
may be difficult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully 
as to avoid hardships, and at the same time to assess a reasonable amount. 

Besides the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary settle- 
ments, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of rental 
assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may bo at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding para- 
graph, by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvements 
of their estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term 
of settlement, very little (gener ally not more than a third of the term) will be spent 
in the development of the resources of the estates, and even during that they cannot 
but bq indifferently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses 
generally incurred in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to 

• Govejnment.” 

Mr. Wigrom would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to 
enhancement^ as tending to unsettle and disturb the minds of landholders.” I would 
far prefer a short settlemont for tenor fifteen yearson the openly avowed reason that by 
that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in working order, to one which woulda 
keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty.” 



Mr. Reid wonld have no interference. Whatever the len^h of the period foj 
which Oovemment makee the settlenient, let the asBeasment be made to pre- 
sent prevai Aij^rates, not be liable to change daring the period of settlement.” He 

discnsaes briefly the expediency of decennial settlements, and concludes that “ on the 
whole it would be best, I believ^ to let the present system of settlement as it 
is.*' 


TsKPOBiaT SitniuinH. 
Qneitloiiiy. • 
Open SetUemeAte. 
.Page 99. 


Nnzeer Ahmad would “ adhere to thirty years for the present, because the country Page loo. 
|s progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, tlie more you would strengthen 
their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps after one or two renewals of assessment fiftv 
years will be a fair time to let the people rest” 


Mr. Webster thinks it “ unadrisable to leave the settlement, when once completed Page los. 
for a term of years, open to re-adjostmont on any ground whatever.” The addition^ 
income would be “dearly purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity 
and irritation which such proceedings would certainly produce among the people.” 


Mr. E. Colvm thinks it “ inexpedient to leave the assessments open to re-adjust- Page 106. 
meat pending the period of a temporary settlement.” “ It may be safely said that there 
is nothing which unsettles the mind of agricultural society so much as the progress of 
. settlement operations.” 


Mr. Wilson agrees with him (112), and so does Mr. Carrie (123). 


Mr. Moens “ would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessment open to 
enhancement for any cause whatever during a period of temporary settlement. Any 
such reservation would at once, and with reason, destroy all feeling of security in the 
settlement, and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property.” “ It 
would be utterly impossible fur the most export land valuator to say by /low much the 
rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes.” But he 
Bubsequently excepts from this statement the case of canals, and proceeds to advocate 
a scheme for assessing canal-irrigated land at dry rates. “ Government has the com- 
mand of the canal-water, and can demand any rate it pleases for its use.”* He “Tads to 
perceive a single objection to the plan.” Space does nut allow here an analysis of his 
schefeie, but the objection which seems to me vital is, that you wonld have two Settle- 
ment Departments : the Settlement Ofiicer assessing land, not on its rental valne, as 
4 be ordinarily does, but on a fictitiously reduced rate ; and the Canal Ofiicer, who 
knows nothing of rent, attempting to reach the landlord’s profits by rates imposed by 
his own lights, and with no other limit probably than the capacity of landlords to pay/ 

The scheme is quite incompatible with a uniform Government role of 50 per cent, of 
the net assets. 

* 

Mr. Buck writes “ Free permission to levy new demands by gradual increments ^>8^ iss. 
would be a most useful measure. The suddenness of the increase is often oppressive, 
both to landlords and tenants. Mr. Maxwell, whom I liave mentioned as an ex-proprie- 
tor of large estates, has told mo that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been 
felt by him as a great hardship, and that he could not create immediately a corres- 
ponding enhancement in the rent-roll without causmg great distress to his cultivators.” 


He would allow no other form of interference except in the case of extension of 
canal-water. He recommends a quiaquennial revision of assessment in canad villages, 
and proposes a system for the adjustment of the demand, whmh, in the face of the new 

Canal Bill, I need not stop to note. . % 

% 

Mr. Bidsdale would have no interference for any cause whatever daring the term Page ira. 
of settlement. “Above all things, the certainty and inviolability of the settlement 
engagements, fixing absolutely the demand on the laud for a specified term of years, 
ought to be maintained at all costs.” 
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Mr. White similarly oOndenras interferenoe <m the grotmd of its effects on peoples* 
minds, but does not seem to object to an average rate for extraordinary ” canal 
revenue. ^ ^ 

37. The consensus of officers as to the impolicy of interfering during the term of 
settlement, except in the case 5f canal irrigation, is no more than was to be expected. 
Any one even superficially acquainted with the people must see how such a step would 
stamp out, as Nuzeer Ahmud puts it, ‘‘ what confidence remams.'* Similarly, the mea* 
8u!re of discx>nneoting the ccssi^ from land revenue, however unanswerable on grounds of 
fitiftTioial expediency, is, politically, in my opinion, a mistake. If it must be adopted, I 
thiTiV the cesses should be at any rate fixed for stated periods. The great host of petiy 
owners draw no distinction between the difibrent heads to which their payntentsaro ere* 
dited, or the mode in which they are calculated. They sec that Government reserves to 
^tself the right of increasing, during the term of settlement, their payments ; and, as Bnl- 
deo Buksh says, the knowledge “ deprives the people of peace and tranquillity of mind, 
and is sure to keep tliem in a state of dread and suspense.” His Honor, in the letter to 
which the Board are now about to reply, has pointed out the difference between the effeots 
of works directly increasing the quantity, or indirectly adding to the value of the produce, 
and it may be added that unless rents rise appreciably on the opening of a new rail or 
market, there can be no sufficient ground, even on the argument of the Government of 
India, for keeping open the term of settlements. But the rise in rents is a slow and unoer* 
tain process, and would probably be further retarded by the knowledge among proprie- 
tors that as soon as it was accomplished or even begun, a Settlement Officer would be 
popped on to the estate to make fresh assumed rates,” and theorize, at thoir expense, 
as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the rents actually enforced or contemplated. In- 
crease of population is, in the sense used by the Government of India, ono of the “ causes, 
independent of the action of the occupant of the land,” which increase the value of the 
land. Few causes would raise the rental value of lands more than a rapid increase in 
population. Few at the same time would so much reduce the profits of cultivators. 
The argument of the Government of India would justif}' us, nevertheless, in stimulat- 
ing and justifying, during the currency of a settlement, under the competition of 
enllanvsed popiilation, by a demand for increased revenue, the demand of the proprie- 
tor on his tenants fora rack-rent. This is carrying the position to an extreme, but 
I think it is a logical consequence of the views put forward in their despatoh. 

33. The conclusion which I think may be justly drawn from the whole matW is 
that the time has not come when it would be fair or equitable, whether to the Government 
or the people, to introduce a permanent settlement ; and that the question can, without 
injustice to the people (who really only want to have a little peace and quiet), lie over till 
our recent Te-settloments ore approaching their term. Tho people do not insist on a 
permanent settlement : the moment for granting it would be unfortunate. The Provinces 
are in a tpnsition state throughout: rentsare slowly adjnstingthemselves: the pressure 
-of the revenue on landlords, owing to the difference in the inequality of rents at time of 
settlement, and their gradual future assimilation, will presently greatly vary. But the 
system of temporary settlement, with the aid of modifications now proposed in the rent- 
laws, is adequate as regards the treasury, and has given satisfaction to the people. Those 
settlements, however, should run for 80 years, as heretofore. If we are to have short- 
term settlements, and if these short-term settlements are to be open to enhancement on 
the plea of cesses, we may as well, so far as the people are concerned, declare our intention 
to have no term at all. The Government in these Provinces may not be getting that 
exact sha^ of the outturn of the land which, were we Tbakurs or Moguls, we might claim. 
But if the Engli^ GoveiUment leaves to the people more of the public rental than did 
its predecessors, it effers them infinitely less means of earning a living. Ho Gk>verqment 
in the world, which wishes to preserve its existence, will insist on extorting with one 
band larger revenues, while with the other it closes the door to employment; yet de- 
siring, meanwhile, to enforce, and for the first time in the history of its subjects, to 
maintain, absolute peace and order. We must look at the matter by the light of 
1872, and not by the dim religious laws of Menu, Moi^ver (though this is a considera- 
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tion wHioh does not seem to oppress some of ns), we are pledged. We have created 
property ^we hare respected tenures; we liave, in a word, abandoned the right td push 
the proprietor asidef and to tottle np for him, by his t&oshing floor, the value and the 
yield of his acres. If our ignorance did not shrink from such a labour, our good faith 
might suggest the impolicy of it. Another reflectioh which must occur to ns all is, 
that it is rather fate in the day to be talking about the system of fhe North-West Set- 
tlements. We have nearly resettled the Province, and, except as a matter of ingenious 
speculation, I do not think we need at this eleventh hour consider whether wd had 
not better undo all our work. If fifteen or sixteen years ago those matters had been 
proposed to us, the time might have seemed appropriate and expedient. But to agitate 
them now can serve little or no practical use, and only keep the people uneasy and the 
palm of Government for larger revenues itchy. The views of those who press for re- 
consideration seem to me to rest wholly on fiscal considerations, which are a 
only, and not the largest part, of considerations of public policy. Can you or can yon 
not, in view of the economical revolution, squeeze more? ** To which the true answer 
seems to me to be that, in view of the economical revolution, we certainly can ; but that 
in view of the security of the country, the aalus reipubliccef which is the euprema leaf, wo 
cannot ; and, I should like to add, we will not. 

A. COLVIN. 

December 31«t, 1872. 


0 & 
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AFPENPIX ON MB. HALSEY’S MEMOBANDUM. 

1. 1 said in my Note that as Mr. Halsey had not oategorioally anfiwered the 
Board’s questions, it would he more convenient to reserve comments on^his pax>er till 
the general question had been dealt with. Accordingly I now add some remarks. 

2. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Halsey writes of the Ga:vmpore District 
only. He Bpe(nally notices this when entering on the qiiestion of cultivators’ profits 
and of prices, where he says I will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by 
the Board, but, in doing so, I must be allowed to depart from the order in whicdi they 
stand, for reasons which will become obvious as we proceed, andprmAnng that in which 
follows t am r^erring only to tJte District of CawnporCy I shall begin, &c., &c.” The cir- 
cumstances of Cawnporo are peculiar. From A. D. 1778, as wo read in the opening lines 
of Montgomery’s Statistical Beport, a considerable body of troops has always been 
canmned there, and for many years it was the principal military station in India.” 
Now it is far less important as a military station. It was, moreover, the principal scene 
of those wholesale transfers of landed property for arrears of land revenue which 
occurred in the early years of our rule, and which led to the appointment of a Special 
Commission under Bcgnlation I. of 1821. Both under Native Government and for 
many years under our own, we learn from the report referred to that it was voiy 
grievously over-assessed. In the Oudh days “the revenues of the country were 
anticipated ; the tenures by which the amils and farmers held their possessions were 
most precarious, and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all protection, was 
cHEcessive.” When we took over the district in 1802, “ the first step was a false 
one — we raised the revenue.” And when at length, after a succession of revisions, the 
revenue was about to be re-adjusted and the people to find relief, there came the famine 
of 1838. Great transfers had, meanwhile, taken place, and the district was in a depressed 
state. Cawnpore must not bo taken, any more than the other extreme we have 
recently seen quoted, Boolundshuhur, as ** an example of what is very generally 
going on.” 

3. Mr. Halsey seeks to establish the following main positions : — 

' IW. — ^Thct on an average the margin left for the cultivators’ subsistence is 
less than the value of the labour he has expended on his land. 

2nd. — That there has been no rise in prices, quoad the principal staples of 
the district, during the past fifty years. 

3rd. — That therefore there is no ground for assuming any considerable pros- 
* pectivo rise in rents. 

4t7t. — That in view of the selling prices of land, the rental profits now left to 
the proprietors are small. 

5tA. — That there being no prospect of a rise in repts, and little profit from tho 
land, the present demand should be lowered, and then made permanent. 

4. On the first point there has been some misapprehension. Mr. Halsey has 
been understood to say that cultivation is carried on at a loss. He does not say this 
but expressly guards himself, by writing, in reference to his statement of outturn and 
cost : — “ Supposing this statement then stands the test of criticism, it will be mani- 
fest that if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, ho could not cultivate 
at a profit.” >■ c 

« 5. To^say of a peasant cultivator that “ if he had to pay for the labour of himself 
and his family, he could not cultivate at a profit ” is a truism, and a position which no 
one would for a moment deny. If a man, whose sole business in life it is to cultivate, 
pays another man to do his business : in other words, if a man carries on his work 
under conditions in which it never is carried on, he oertaiidy cannot expect a profit. 
This, however, is the condition under which Mr. Halsey c alcnyt es the profits of his 
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i^nltirotor. Agaiiiy if Mt. Halsey debits the head of the family ‘mth wa^es paid to iis^ 
members fo^ assistance in cnltivation, he should correspondingly credit the members 
of the family epsth the srages received from its head. The margin left for the family’s 
subsistence, in other words, cannot be less than the sum received by the family. 


' 6. The cost of cultivation Mr. Halsey divides into^ — 

• # 


Seed. 

Plonghing, sowing, and manure. 
Weeding. 

Watering. 


Bird-scaring. 

Beapingil^ 

Thrashing and clearing. 
Bent. 




Excepting seed and rent, the whole of these expenses are supposed by the statement 
to be performed by hired labour, and paid for in cash. Bent in the case of wheat is put 
at Bs. 8 per acre, and seed at Bs. 2, in all Rs. 10, out of a total cost of Bs. 44-11-0, 
leaving Bs. 34-11-0 as the portion of the expenses borne by hired labour and paid for by 
our peasant cultivator. The value of the produce is put at Bs. 37. Actually, and as a 
matter of fact, the balance on an acre, after deducting money payments, will by this 
calculation be Bs. 37 minus 10-0, or Bs. 27 per acre. Mr. Halsey works it out at 
Bs. 7-11-0 loss. 


• 7. If the object of his figures is to establish the position — that on an average 

the margin left for the cultivator's subsistence is less than the value of the labour he has 
expended on his land ” — he should have credited to the subsistence fund of the family 
the value of labour which he has debited against its head. But if Mr. Halsey wants 
to show that, as a matter of fact, rents cannot be raised higher, what he should have 
given was an estimate of the bond fide costs of cultivation on the average area of a 
peasant cultivator, showing the average produce and the margin which remained 
for subsistence after deduction of all cost of cultivation, the average of the family, 
and an estimate of the coat of subsistence. As it stands, the calculation is beside 
the question, while the extreme difference between his calculations, and the other 
two quoted, throw a common doubt on the accuracy — even for such purposes as they 
may be meant to serve — of all three. As Mr. Ricketts has pointed out in his letter, 
Mr. Halsey, in his three calculations in this one letter, gives ^three different estimates 
oif outturn. 

8. The second position is that there has been no rise in prices, quoad the princi- 
##pal staples of the district, during the last fifty years. 

Before saying anything about the prices given in Statement B., it may be pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, the figures show that prices have risen, and in some caseft 
very considerably. The rise is as follows, ranged in the first and last periods given in 
the statement 



WJ^eat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

» 1 

DalpUrhur. 

Jovar. 

Bajn. 



Md. 8. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. 8. a 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 







1841-50. 

18SS*l$S0, .veri^e price. 

... 

0 24 6 

0 36 6 

0 33 4 

0 30 4 

15 9 

1 1 s'^8 

1861-1871, do. .do.. 

••• 

0 22 18 

0 30 12 

0 25 14 

0 31 2 

0 27 5 

0 24 8 

Amount of rise por rupee. 


0-1 8 

0 6 10 

0 7 6 

M 

IVil. 

« • 

0 18 4 

0 19 6 

Feroeotage» 

... 

6" 

15- 

22* 

Nil. 

m 

40. ^ 

44-» 


How, in the face of these figures, Mr. Halsey can commit himself to the statement 
that there has been no rise in prices^ quoad the principal staples of the districty during 
the past fifty yectre^^ I cannot conceive. For two of these staples he only gives figures 
thirty years. B^t comparing the extremes of the period given, there is shown 
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^ every case but oiie,a risoy and in tbe case of the ibree staples forming the chief food 
of the cultivating in common with the rest of the lower classes, a very extra^plinaiy rise« 
He says,— Hiis list of prices shows a result very different from the geflerally received- 
opinion as to a rise in prices ;*’bnt it seems to me to show results in the case of fonrstaplee 
identical with those of other inquiries, vt*., that the rise in prices has been very great. 
The ordinary method*- adopted by Settlement Officers is to compai-e the first with the 
last ten years of the recent Settlement. Contrasting similarly with Mr. Halsey's last 
period the corresponding initial period, the identity of Mr. Halsey's figures with those 
of other officers is infinitely more striking 

Wheat. Barl^. Oram. OalfUrhiir. Jonar. Bajia. 

Md. a. C. Md. S. C. Md. a C. Md. B. C. {Md. a C. Md. S. C, 

1S4I-81. 

1661-71, 

9. Mr. Halsey, it is true, speaking from his own experience and from “ general 
report,” says that the harvests in the first decades Cots. 1840-50 and 1850^60) were above 
rather than below the average; but that would only show, even if general rumour did 
not also say that during the last ten years harvests had been below the average, that the 
bond rise during the last thiriy years has not been so great as it seems. It does not 
touch the question of the rise during the lasty|^ years, or tlie comparison of the term of 
1823-30 with that of 1861-71. 

10. As to the table of prices, neither Sir H. Montgomery nor Mr. Halsey say ' 
what the weight of their seer is. I suppose it is the same. But a study of the table 
shows that the reason of the comparatively small rise in prices in some staples is not 
tha.t the present prices are at all lower than in other districts, but that in 1823-30 
prices were exceptionally high. And two points must be noted here. 

11. In the first place, the prices are apparently those of the Cawnpore City. And 
as we have already seen, for many years after the introduction of our rule, Cawnpore 
was ohe'of the Inergeat military cantonments in India. This explains the disparity in the 
comparative prices of wheat and the inferior staples ; and, if the tables are accurate, 
accounts in a measure for the high prices of wheat which ruled from 1823 to 1830. 

1 have drawn up a comparative table from Mr. Buck’s diagram, showing the 
prices ruling in Cawnpore and the neighbouring district of Futtebgurh from 1823 to * 
1870. The seer of Mr. Buck’s statement has been reduced to tbe Government seer. A 
glance at the comparative figures of the first and last few years willj show tha* the 
high prices of the Cawnpore City found no parallel in Futtehgnrh. 

12. B,nt in the next place^ and this is far the most important of the two, it will 
be seen from Mr. Halsey’s table that prices rose suddenly in 1826-1827. Mr. Halsey 
makes no mention of the fact, but a reference to Mr. Girdlestone’s Famine Report 
(pages 33 segr.) will show that 1825-26 and 1826-27 were years of excessive drought 
and distress over all the districts above Cawnpore. Mr. Halsey has included in the first 
eiyAt years, which he compares with tbe years 1861-1871, two years of high prices 
plainly traceable to that drought, entering in the eleven years of his last average 
only 1861, a single year of exceptional prices, which scarcely affects the average of 
those eleven years. He should have struck out 1826 and 1827 from the first eight years, 
and 1861 ii^m the last eleven, to get at the normal price of wheat, which would then 
have stood as follows : — c 

1^23-30 (omitting 1826-1827), ... ... « 27-1 

1862—71, ... ... ... ... ... 22—11 

Increase per cent., ... ... 17 

13. 1 gi^o figures to show fior the first and last decade the number of times 
wheat rose or fell above 27 aeers, which, deducting 1837, 1838, 1860 and 1861, as 
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faa^e yean, may be taleen aa the medium, the price having ftdlen between 1823 * 
and 1871 a^ equal number of times above and below ^7 seen. The result is ae 
follows I— ^ • • 

• Uigliem Lmoer. 

] 823 ~ 1832 ,^ ••• (.a ,,, ® 

1862-1871, ••• ... ..a ,a. 8 

14a Ck>mpare this with the results of a similar analyti^ muJa by Mr. Buck dt 
page 144; add that the period from 1823 to 1832 indndes ^o years of extraordinaiy 
drought, that comparison with the intervening decades would be very much more 
against his assertion, and we can then appreciate the value of the deductions which 
Mr. Halsey draws from the figures before ns. 

15. The conclusion I come to is, that Mr. Halsey has misread his figures, and ha^f 
wholly lost sight of the two causes which raised the price of wheat in the Cawnpore 
City in the first period marked off by him. 

1 6. There is no need for discussing the third position nntQ we can receive some 
more satisfactory explanation as to the first two. If the cultivator is raclT-rented, and 
if prices have not risen, and (which is more important) will not rise, wo need not 
•expect larger rents. But the evidence furnished us on either is as yet quite incon- 
dusive : and, so far as it goes, points decidedly the other way. 

17. The fourth proposition is, that in view of the selling prices of land the rental 
profits left to the proprietors are small. This applies only to the Cawnpore District. 
The figures bear out the statement ; but we also learn that selling prices ore rising, 
and if we are to take selling prices as a gauge of rental profits, the rental profits are 
rising too. 

The totals of the three decades are these :<-• 

Private Sales, 


• 

Area. 

Jumma. 

Prices. 

• 

Rate per acre. 

• • 

No. of years 

• 

^ 1840-1850, 

* - 1860-1860, 

1860-1870, 

Total, 1840-1870, ... 

1,72,366 

93,141 

1,46,672 


Rs, 

6,89,781 

7.06,582 

13,98,959 

Bs. a. p. 

3 6 8 

7 9 2 

9 9 7 

8*28 

6*42 

6*35 

4,11,179 

6,29,769 

28,11,122 

6 13 4 

6-30 • 


Sales under decrees of Court. 

« 


1840-1860, 

57.931 

78,616 

2,66,828 

4 

6 

11 

3*26 

1850-1860, 

36,622 

47,916 

1,98,387 

6 

6 

8 

4*14 

1860-1870, 

47,201 

65,888 

3,33,496 

7 

1 

0 

5*06 

Total, 1840-1870 ... 

1,41,754 

1,92,420 

7,88,711 

6 

9 

0 

S'96 


18. The value of land, it will be seen, has steadily risen, though it is less than ^ 
in many other districts. No one acquainted with these Frovinoea would, of course, sup- 
pose that Cawnpore is other than highly assessed. Nevertheless, not only the value per 
acre, as Mr. Halsey says, but the number of years’ purchase, has steadily ipqreased. 
Mr. Halsey thinks that the prices at sales give tho best in(^x. They ought not to. 
Land is often sold below its value at sales. Men very frequently will not bid a^^unst a * 
decree-holder. The extent of prior obligations on the land is not always certain. The 
returns shown in Settlement Officers rent-rate reports generally (I may almost say 
invariably) diow a higher price at private sales. 

19. If rents have not risen, what has made the value of the land rise ? Mr. 

Halsey answers, forgetting for a moment his own Table B. and all the restof it The 
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' Increated TaliiB||D^ ^odn^.** ' Ko doal>t; iHrt it is not the cite Iroidd tU^T<S SOe^ 
pscted him to gi^. He go^ftoa to sayhois "perfectly oatisfiod it is not^^iriag to aiq^ 
rise in rents.** But so many figores and facts haye " perfeotljf satnfidft ** Mr* Halsey 
in the OQorse of mflmnr a. ydiim that one can soaroely accept his assuranoe of satis* 
faction on thia hm|^ There is nothing dse especially reqtiiring notice) 1 think* 
Whatever the merits^f Mr. Hal8ey*8 views, they require stron^^ proof ; and 1 do 
npt see that his paper ni ne much to a ooncilnsion. 


A. 0* 


StaAwuMt thawing ths prices ofeertmn Food Gtrains (in Government seersj between the.yeart 
f 1823-1870, in the Districts of Fumukcibad and Caumpore* 


S ^ 

•Sg>§ 

flB 


Mds. S. C. Mds. S. C. 


88 0 
30 12 
2 O 
88 0 
16 6 

38 9 

37 12 
32 3 

36 0 

6 8 

39 3 
28 0 



Wheat. 


Bahbet. 


JOWAB. 


t OJ o 

8 6 


9 0 

36 O 


0 (*0 
8 I 0 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 


33 9 
29 6 


35 11 
32 3 
32 3 

35 O 

36 6 
4 12 
9 O 


6 8 
36 O 
26 8 
1 4 
85 O 
29 6 


24 13 
17 8 

36 O 
33 9 
• ■ • 

19 9 

19 9 

21 0 
82 6 
81 0 
£1 0 



8 


1 13 o 


1 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

7 

8 

0 

36 

8 

0 

85 

0 

1 

11 

0 


0 

39 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

26 

8 


S <3 

m 


MdB. 8. C. 


0 27 O 


1 26 8 
1 17 6 

1 4 12 

1 26 8 

14 12 

I 2 O 
0 16 12 
1 II 12 
O 29 6 

O 38 8 

0 36 6 

1 16 0 

13 6 

1 6 8 

15 8 

19 0 

1 80 0 
116 0 
1 16 O 
1 87 0 

1 30 O 
19 0 

0 28 5 

1 21 9 

12 0 
0 38 2 

O 36 6 

O 37 12 
0 26 9 

0 24 13 

16 3 

19 0 

O 88 O 
O 89 6 

0 29 6 

O 82 8 

0 30 12 
0 26 9 

0 28 0 


1.0 0 
I O O 


87 0 
7 8 


27 4 
22 8 
16 8 
23 8 



0 26 19 
18 6 

1 30 0 

10 9 

0 80 12 
0 89 3 

2 4 0 

O 39 3 


(a)No entries kr 
the table. 


19 0 
1 O 9 
0 28 0 
1 6 3 

1 3 6 

1 16 O 
I 23 O 
116 0 
1 30 11 
1 9 O 

O 36 6 

0 35 0 

0 39 3 

1 16 0 

12 0 
0 39 3 

0 30 12 
O 28 7 
O 28 O 
0 36 O 
0 86 O 
O 19 16 
O 85 3 

O 28 12 
0 26 8 
O 28 18 
0 81 O 
O 19 9 


(6)No entry in« 
dicated in the 
diagnun. 




















APPENDii^ A. 


Fbok 


To 



JSofihrWuUm Prcvmoea. 

to yonr letters noted in the margin, regui&ng the 
seitleinente of the Distriot of Boolandshnhar and 
of Peignnnah Baghput, in the District of Meerut. 
The Govemor-General in ConncQ regrets that it 
has heen impossible to dispose of these cases at 
an earlier date. They involve questions of much diffionliy and of the highest import- 
ance. They re-open, among other matters, the whole question of the pennaaent settle- 
ment in the North-Western Ftovinoes, and they bring under consideration some of the 
essen tial prindples on which the assessment of the land revenue in Northern India is 
oondncted. 


I AK directed to reply 

No. SSO, dKtad aoUi Febrauy, 18S9. 

M ISSS, n 8th June, ISSS. 
a esA., a ISth January, 1S70. 
n lisa, M SStd Marob, 187Q. 
a 1S70A. a loth Daoember, 18701. 


8. It appears that the revision of settlement in the District of Boolundshnhnr 
was commenced in 1858, on the assumption that it vras to be made, in the ordinary 
way,for a term of years, and it was carried on continuously until 1864. In thaf year, 
in consequence of the discnssioiiB regarding the prtqtosed introduction of a permanent 
settlement into the North-Western Provinces, a revision of previous operations vras 
ordered, and in* 1868 a further revision was commenced, in order to Isring tiie settle- 
ment into oonformily vrith the orders contained in the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
of the 23rd March, 1867. ^ • 

Not long afterwards the Lientenant-Gk>vemor found reason to doubt whether 
the assessment proposed for the distriot was not altogether insufficient in amount, and 
he ordered Mr. Daniell, the Collector, to make a general inquiry into the subject. 

The result is shown in these papers. Mr. Daniell believes that two-thirds of the 
estates in the distriot are assessed far below the recognized rate under winch the 
Government is entitled to 50 per cent, of the net assets. The Gfovemment 
under the old settlement was £105,683; under the new settlement it is £183,353. 

Mr. Daniell is of opinion that, if the 50 per cent, rule weA now applied, the 
Government demand would be £141,353 ; in other words, that the State is losing 
£18,000 a year, and is taking only about 35 per cent, of the net assets of the 

50 per oent. to which it is entitled. These oonclusionB are, in all essential respects, 
adopted by the Board of Bevenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor. ** It may be 
assumed,” Sir W. Muir writes in his minute, dated 14th December, 1869, puagraph 
16, ** that if a settlemeat were now to be made in reference to present rentals, and Ae 
evidence now availaUe as to assets, there would, in all probability, be an increase of 
about a lakh and three-quarters of rupees, more or less, t. e., about 14j>er cent, on the 
revised jumma.” ^ 

The lieutenant-Govem^ is, neverthdess, of opinkq) that liw AtUement should 
be conftrmed. He states .that he sees no reason to doifot that ** the assessments were 
firamed ade({uately, under the recognized prineiplee of set t l e men t , at the time when 
they were determined,” and that the disproportioii between the present assets and the 
Government demand is mainly due to the great and sudden rise in rents which has 
taken fdaee since the aissssmant was fized. 

Is . 



C ) 

3,' 'Vlth reignrd ^ tlw omwm whidi hmw lad to 1Mb risa in randta^ Xr. IhuiidB 
aa;^ that it " is not attributable to the moveaaeof eoliivatiaii or bnrigatknEmi) bet^ 
ap^ from amy riaifale impr^rrement) assetaibarra inereased to a great aaOi oartidn 
extent** (report, paragntob 50). ** Hie fact remains that at the time of setHemant 

the rent-rolls were aaoetw^ied and bUieved to be 24*6 lakhs, and five years later th^ 
are estimated to be 28*2 la^d~ ** (paragraph 59). ** The increase in income is not the 

resnlt of local improvement.^ * There is nothing whatever to show in any part 
of the district that any expenditfN Has been made to any appreciable extent either by 
landlords > or V tmiants’* (paragrapn 73). ** The determination of the Government 

demand is the one chief cause of rise, especially in villages which are free from any 
number of right-of-occupancy tenants, who may have hitherto been aocnstomed to 
hold at rather low rates. The fact of the Qovemment demand having beeif. fixed 
undonbtidly brought the land almost at once to its proper value. In other oases the 
value of the land has, I think, risen from the inereased value of produce, and, in 
special circumstances, from the increased prosperity of any class of cultivators** 
(paragraph 76). Another cause is pointed out by the Lientenant-Ghivemor in para- 
graphs 18 and 19 of his Minute, dated 14th December, 1869. He says It must not be 
lost right of that the general prevalence of rents in kind, at customary shares by divi- 
sion or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates, and to prevent the rise of 
money rents; and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression of the rates of 
rent which prevailed in this district, notwithstanding its popnlonsness, prosperity, and 
situation in the high lines of commerce. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Currie, 


zected aocordUigiy. tracts where no money standard existed. The 

operation was generally managed by consent of parties, and the cultivator had to be 
conciliated as well as the proprietors. The standard assumed was probably even at the 
time low ; and, with the increasing tendency of rent to rise, it is not to be wondered 
that proprietors have since been able to raise the rents settled by Mr. Currie.” 

4. This increase of rents having taken place since the assessment was fixed, 
the laentenant-Gtovemor considers that the Government is bound to acoept and 
ratify the settlement for the remainder of the term of 30 years for which it was 
originally made. This term expires in 1888-89, or in about eighteen years from the 
present time. 


^ the conversion of rents in kind into money rents,* 
• The oriEinal aare — “ eanTernon of , ., .. ... 

money rents into rente in kind, "—but thto an operation largely earned out by that officer, 

WM . mMa of Er»t di«oidtT. eHwoUUT in 


5.1 The question at issue is not, however, confined to the expediency of confirm- 
ing this settlement fev a cerm of years. The greater part of the Boolnndshnhnr 
District is declared to fulfil the conditions which, under the last orders the Secre- 
tary of State, would authorize a permanent settlement to be made. 


The LientenantpGKyvemor naturally shrinks from the conclusion that the assess- 
ment which has been proposed in this district could properly be declared to be perma- 
nent, believing, as he does, the fact to be established that the total rental has increased 
during the last five years, since the assessment was made, by about 28 per cent., and 
that the increase is still rapidly going on. Under these droumstanoes, in presence 
of the obvious truth that a permanent settlement would involve an enormous sacrifice 
of future revenue, the Lientenant-Qovemor comes to the conclusion that ** the lesson 
may fairly be dfamed from the history of this settlement, that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty*s Gtoveij^ment for a permanent settlement are not snffident.** 
The > whole quer^tion of permanent settlement in the North-Western Frovinoes’is thus 
necessarily re-opened< .In regard to that question generally, the views of the Qovsp- 
f Bcr-General in Goundl will be stated further on. Li regard to the question, as it 
• afihd* Boolnndehpihur in particular, it is suffidmit for the present to say that His 
.Exorikncry.an Qonncil fqfiy concurs in the Lientenant-Gh>vemor*B oondurions that the 
asBesBiBents which have been made in that district cannot be made peaanaaent, 



<i M )) 

tb^-^nuiol fiwm tiie basis of • p«nnaii«Bt snlTiimsnf.. Zha |«intioal 

isy wbaibstf tiie settlaiosBt is to be ooafiTmed, asAe.lJenteiuibt-'GhyTeriuv 
bas reeommemiedy filsr ibe resoaind e ar.of tbe tenn of 80 years, whidi will ez^i« ba 
.1888-89. ' 


' 6. Much as the Governor-General in Conned reAts the serions wi gr ifi oe of 

revenue which snob a course involves, he OBnnot avoidJ& oondusion *.tn4 the Lieute- 
nant-Governor's proposal ought to be adopted. •fi^Ionor has satisfied hhnself not 
only by written retorts, but by his own persodn enquiries in the Boolnndshuhur 
District, that there ** seems no reason to doubt that tiie assessments were finuraed 
adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when they were 
determined, and provisional arrangements entered into with the proprietors. The 
disproportion (he says) of the present assets is due, as set forth in my former| minute, 
to the great aud sudden rise in rents. Therefore, under the princsiplee there explained, 
1 am of opinion that the Government is bound to accept ratify tlip settlement." 


Assuming the accuracy of thefaots stated in the papers now beforethe Government, 
His Excellency in Oounoil can come to no other oondusion. Thftt the amount of the 
revenue is so small is a consequence of the system of settlement followed generdly in 
the North-Western Provinces; it is not the result of specially faulty proceedings in 
this particular district Owing to fhe rise in rents, the increase in the prices of 
agricultural produce, the extension of irrigation, the construction of railways, and 
other similar causes, the country is now in a transition state ; and if a new settlement 
were now to be made, and we were to fix the assessment at a sum fiilly equal to half 
the existing rental, we should probably, as His Hemor observes, find ** in a few years 
that what has occurred would be again repeated." 

Nor can the other reasons assigned by the Lieutenant-€h>vemor for confirming 
this settlement be overlooked, for they are of very serious importance. Settlement 
proceedings have^ he says, “ been now in operation, more or less, for ten years in this 
district. The uncertainty consequent on this state of things cuumot but have kept 
people’s minds in a most unsettled state, and prevented their denting ^emsdves, in 
the certainty of reaping the results, to the improvement their lands by the investment 
of labour and capital. Any revision of settlement which would prolong this harMaing 
condition is much to be deprecsatecL It is most desirable that this long period of 
excitement and doubt should be brought to a close, and energy and applicxttion of 
capital and labour again fostered by the csonfirmation of the settlement." 

• 

Whether the ewnditions under which settlements are now being made for a term 
of thirty years in the North-Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintain- 
ing the just rights of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of apy portion of that 
share of the rental of the land whicdi the State is entitled to recseive, is a general ques- 
tion of a very serious character. It can hardly be denied that suc^ instances as the 
present throw grave doubt upon the sufficnency of the existing system. It is clear that 
in Boolnndshuhur the State is obtaining only about dfi per cent, of the rental of tbe 
land, instead of 50 per cent., which is now Cionsidered its equitable share, or instead of 66 
per cent., whicdi was the share taken by the Government when the former settlMnents 
.for thirty years were made. As regards this particular district, I am to state that, 
while the Governor-General in Oonncil acciepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s oondlnsion 
♦hat the exmfirmation of the settlement is necessary, he does so with extreme rdnestanese, 
awd only because he feels that the loss of revenue i% in this coboj a less serious evil, 
than that whicdi would follow from the long delay which ^tvonld atte^ any attempt 
<to cevisa the principleacm whiesh the settlement hasibeen made. It camnot be forgotten 
Ahat sarrifiriM of the just i%hts of the State, suich as those which have cMseurred in the 
preseait ^irti*»***j not only confer no real benefit upon the country, but lead inevitahfy 
to the iaaposition of burdens, whidi, under a better system, would be unneoessaxy, npfn 
other classes of the conunnnity. 



0 
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t \f.- ftr* Bli tta* ih»yqpei» 

^ i l ttQ« i ffiMaMiggiiglH«fcr^iiiMAli>;rel>eeni6otfi«iBd fhatttiieQgwm^^ 

Wattom ]PB9VHMMSy«idiAtt atOl a»^ aamthfimtoiy nraltof akhottf^ * Aimmluiifc 
(Sifiinant dnuraafeer. It ripean that the eettlement of Mog nffe mu f'fn ir was oonMaeaeed 
in 1860, and that operwiNpa have Ibeen going on ever ainoe. A apeoial enqnhy, 
in 6 pergnnnaUi^mth the object testing the reanlts' of the aetUenimt, 
Ilf f the Iaeatenant>d^*emor that the Government demand, vrhioh had been 
at £88,000, ought tobave at least £48,000, so that there is a loaaof revenue, 
in perlSon of the diatriot, of £15,000 a year, a^ the .Government share of the 
awfftff is only about 82 per cent. 

TtiA Lientenant-Gbnremor has refiiaed to confirm this settlement (Besolntion, 
Govemiient, Korth'*'Weetem Pkovinoes, dated 25th Haroh, 1870), on the ground that 
nffi Tf iwAnf. was originally ' inadequate, and never represented anything like the 
share of the assets of the land, whidi the Gh>vamment, under the existiag rules of 
settlement, vraa entitled to reomve. 

9. ba to the Lieatenant^oivemor*s proposition that the settlement of 

Boblundshnhur should be confirmed, the Governor-General in Coun<^ is of opinion 

an important reservation is necessary. ^ 

It appears fiom Mr. Daniell’s reportthat when the assessments were made in this 
dSstiiot, the old system was still in force under which separate miga^ements were taken 
on account of thecesses fiar roads and other local purposes. Although these cesses were 
payable with the Gkavernment demand, and recoverable as arrears of land revenue, they 
were specified separately. This system was changed, under orders issued with the sanction 
of the Government of the North-W estem l*rovinoes, by the Board of Bevenue on the 
13th June, 1866. It was then declared that ** the extra cessee for road, school, and 
d&k fund, and for the payment of ohowkeedars, which have hitherto been demanded, 
win cease to form the subject of separate engagements, and, so far as the landholders 
are thmr liabilities will be limited to the consolidated demand, which will 

be rated at 55 per cent of thornet assets of their estates. The €k>vernment damiiTid 
fiom the land will hereafter he fixed at 55 per cent, of the average net assets, and 
engagements wifi be taken for this amount only.’* Of this 55 per cent., 50 per cent, 
represents the Government revenue, and the remaining 5 per cent, is distributed 
among local cesses as foUows : — 


• — 






1 Percent, on net 1 

Per cent, on Go- 
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Temment roYenue. 
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8 
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8 

0 
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District Post, 
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0 
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0 

0 4 0 

Itunieipali 

aas 
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aaa 

aaa 

8 

14 

0 
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Total, 

taa 

6 

0 

0 

10 0 0 


10. It appears from several paragraphs in Mr. Danidl’s report* andfirom the 

last paragraidi of the Lientenant-Goveram’s Mmnte, 
^******^ > » • • dated 19th March, 1870, that the Ideutenant- Q over n or 

proposes to intArluce into the Bodundshnhur District this system of inAln/Mng all cefses 
with tl^e Government revenue, ai:d of takiiig a sii^le engagement for the wh«fie amonni 
at the rate oi Sil per cent. the rentaL Hiis involves an addition to the total fiscmer 
denumd ai Bs 8-14 per'^cent. on the rental, the so-called mumpipal cess fi>r vfflage 
Felica net bavii]^ been imposed in this district when the revenue nsannsuirinti wware 
origklild^- made. >He preposes, finrtlier, to add a sttpalatkm, in oonfirmingtheaettie*- 
ment,'io 'tbia that 4lie road eesa of one per cent, will he sutdeot to be donUed. 

The CtoveeB 0 t>Gmend in Cotmcil regrets that he is unable to approve these ^it^osals.^ 


11. Gov«mi0r4jbiiMd’ ia Oi»iM9niiiAgax44i» ili» lut^ 

0iM«m uteM arfijHim* jnfU <Kt<iidurtf;0fe>'Son* 

iillHj|i >ininrt, ilWW Itlilliyhiriiw jFi 1870 1 — 




I whlcb m kfvied telocal parpoA lii Northern 

yemoe el Hie |Mst that It hni been fonnd eoUTenient to eoUeo^ themyRth the ioBtelmente erf the 
mreMei mi ^JbaiXiSbB nte et whleh thegr ate to be lerricdhoa nsually Wm Used when the aettlement of thp 
land verenae la made, thegr bare not onfre^nentljr been looked npap m oonatitnting Tirtaally a porfloD of 
the ImA xewemie eet aafde for local pntpoaes. But it baa been^Ktioctly dectared by the QoTemment of 
Bidlh onmoie than cm ooeaaion that they are nolbiag of fh^and. While the land revenne repreaeote 
that portion of the rental of the land which the States aa thOjlRncipal and acknowledged proprietor of the* 
land, la entitled to receive, the district road ceaaand tha other ceases are taCkee imposed On the agrlenltnral 
o l a saea for certain local pnrpoaea from which those dasses directly benefit. There ia no necessary connec- 
tion between theae ceaaea and the aettlement of the land revenue ; and the cirenmstanoe that their amount 


has usually been fined aa a percentage on the land revenne ia due merely to the fact that the land revenne 
UsMamned to represent a certain definite propoctlonof the gross rental of the land. In the No|th-Weftem 
end other Provineea, wher^ under exlatlDg rules, the State receives one-half of the gross rental, it is 
convenient, when we desire to impose a tax upon the annual valne of the land, to say that it shall be levied 
as a percentage on the land revenne. 


12. The Becretary of State, in his Despatch, dated the 12th May, 1870, on the 
subject of local cesses in Bengal, has expressed views in exact accordance with those 
tff the Government of India ; and his remarks are so important, and they appear to 
His Excellency in Council so completely to dispose of the question now at issue, that 
it is desirable to quote them here. 


Para. It has been contended that the rates levied in other Frovinocs of India are essentially 

distinct in principle from the rates which it is proposed to levy m Bengal. The argument appears to be 
that, in other Provinces of India, the local rates are simply so mneh addition to the ordinary land rerenue— > 
an addition which is there legitimate, becanse the Government had not^ in those Frovinoes, debarred 
itself by positive engsgements from increasing the land assessments. This appears to be only another 
form of etating the argument already dealt with, which Is founded cm the terms of the permanent settle- 
ment. Bnt the distinctfem thus drawn between the character of such rates^ when levied m Bengal, and 
the character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction which I concur with your Excellency 
in couBidering to be nasound. Whatever csharacter may be assigned to these rates aa a matter of mere 
verbal deflmtlon, they were nm|neetionabIy intended by the Oovemment, in all the Frovinoes in which the 
have been raised to be in addition to the land revenue, and not a part of it. This separation was expressly 
defined and marked in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay before any special In^sladon had been 
passed upon the matter. In the resolntioo of that Government, dated 9th Maigh, 1860, the Saperintendents 
of Survey were directed, * after fixing the assessment of a district,’ add the rate, * over, after, and above 
the amount which, on other cxMisiderations, they may deem appropriate.’ Although inconminted with they 
land revenue in reapect to the mode of levy, aa being the most convenient^ it is again ia thd sage aentenoe 
explained to be ^ calculated over and above the ordinary assessment and Sir Charles Wood, in bis despatch 
of fSth May, 1661, in which he dealt with the proposal, speaks of it as a proposal for the imposition of a 
schex)! rate and road cess in addition to the reyiaed rates of land aasessment which have been, and still are, 
in oonrae of introdnetion.’ ” ^ 

13. Her Majesty’s Government are, therefore, of opinion that it cannot be said with justice that to 
impose rates in Bengal would be to impose a special tax on that Province which is not imposed on other 
parts of India. 


14 It is true that, in making some of the more recent land nrttTn^rntn in varTous Provinces of India, 
the Government has given notice that, in fixing the assessment of land revenue for 20 or 30 years, it retained 
the XK>wer of impoalng some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1865,* a noiiie 

to this effect has been made permanent by law. But this notice, 
.Aetl.ofi865.aeatloBZZCL.ClMueL ^ ^ indicating that such lates ate to be conaidend aa 

part of the land revenue, is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate. 
The notice was issued, because the Government was warned by the nusundorstonding which had arisen in 
Bengal, and becanse It knew that precisely the same misnnderstainding might arise under any seftlamsnfe-K- 
the niisundertiaiiding, namely, that during the term for which such settlement might be made Govern- 
ment absolntcU annendeied all power of additional taxation upon the land. But, although, under these 
cireumstances. It waa expedient to prevent such misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to aU 
with whom new settlementa might bo made, Her Majesty’s Government do not adm B Chat, where np such 
aotiee has been glven» no ratet cn be levied in addition to th^aaseaament. Thiiiiiidsed, would iuvolve 
a eaibte in direofe antagoniem with the principle laid down lathis Deapatd^ aodH an ottiwIiidiathe Aumotthe 
tax. Tbet principle ia, that any extra taxation or rating leviedVrom the ogrioaltuial classes over 


nod above the limd rerenue must be imposed aa equally as possible upon all holdere of property eooessible 
to the Mtioat* Bi^ if fboro heUersof landed property are to be free from the tax to whtfkn notice waa not 
fMnuttha time of aoitlementjiliaMrateaoaaiietbeimpQsedeqdally, but, on the Gontraiy, there must be ea 
e n te oi t tit Wttam of ixemptioim And thoee exemptions must espeoialiy iablado tiit holdemof inamanf 
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ana 9Sk fuik^ent nilihar er at man ftnd avHnrattli^ Tha gm^ankee 

mMir whMiiltm immi haMtiiatilattJafc frae fgm aajrlaBfaaaa at ttialait4 aaaaaanm^ It a agMwm ti t 
quite at btndingaa the pimi^ giTen ta any holder in Bangah But theiaa^otktdiiijiiattoaaf « 

Inaiifdairaf or the ownera of alil^fted Tillagati h aa apparent aa the departure it lUTfdTea from the pSolple 
of naldog tatea equal aod geomm in their inddenoe. It muat Ulwaya be remehibaredf In ttattea of IM^tlon » 
that whan a gi^en work la to We done» and a giren amoiint of expenditure is required to do It, the axemp* 
tlou of any olaaa is dmply an agg^^ation of the burden on all other claaaea who are not exempts And 
oaae those would be the exempted oh aaea who have been otherwise most favoured by the Btate^ and those 
would be the daaaea bearing an agg^^vated burden who already contribute moat to the pubUo expenditure. 
Moreotar, tbf holdara of property thu^^empted would derive equal, or, Indeed, greater benefit from the 
xateafhanthehbidaraof property who alcit Vvould be called upon to paythem. On these grounds, Her Idajea* 
ty*a Government feel that, in rejecting any’ claim to exemption from rates on the part of those who did not 
expect to pay them at the time of the land settlements, or on the part of those who hold under permanent 
teniuesB whetherof one kind or another i they are not adopting any mere verbal plea in order to jtyitify a « 
foregone conclusion, which otherwise might be difficult of detoice. They are satisfied, on the contrary, 
that they are rejecting a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of a parti* 
Onlar dooubienti and which, if admitted, would lead to results at once anomalous and unjust. 

15. It is the more important that a final decision of this matter should be arrived at, because it must be 
admitted that the misundersfanding on which such claims to exemption are founded is a misunderstanding 
which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character of donbt and hesitation to the language 
and to the acts of the Government, both in India and at Home. There has been, on the one hand, a feeling 
and a cionviction of the wsential distinction between the ordinary land revenue and the rates which it was 
desired to levy, whilst, on the other hand, there has been a difficnlty In defining that distinction, and a fear 
lest it should be found to be incapable of explanation to the people. Hence there has been a variety of 
suggestions for evading the difficulty by raising the required amount of money tbrongh a house tax or a 
license tax, or some other tax which could not be confounded with the land revenue, and respecting which, 
therefore, there could be no doubt of the right of the Government to impose It. But all these suggestions 
have, for various sufilcient reasons, been rejected. The Despatch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd February, 
1867 (No. 9, Revenue Department), exhibits the embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this 
condition of aflairs, and its anxiety lest rates on landed property should appear to the people to be a breach 
of faith. It is Injurious alike to the Government and to the people that this condition of things should continue. 
The Government has nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear or lose in the re-affirmation 
of the same principle as regards rating, which has already been affirmed as regards the income tax. 

16. An important step in the practical decision of this question has been taken in the passing of the 
Bombay Act No. IIL of 1869. The special object of that Act is to raise * funds for expenditure on objects 
^f local public utility and improvement,’ and for this purpose it imposes rates upon all holders of land 
without making any distinction between those who received and those who did not receive a notice at the 
time of settlement No exemption of any class of landholder is admitted. On the contrary, the holders 
of rent-free of alienated villages, rand of other permanent tenures, are expressly subjected to the 
ratea. 

17. view, therefore, of tliese various facts snd considerations. Her Majesty's Government have 
now to intimate to your Excellency the conclusion to mhich they have come, after a careful consideration 
of a controversy which has now been gomg on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating 
for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been regarded in all the Provinces of the Empire, 
as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the levying of such rates upon the 
holders of land, irrespective of the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary tenures; and that where such 
rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may be possible, to be levied equally, without distinction and 
without exemption, up-^n all the l^lders of property accessible to the rates. 

13. The Governor-General in Gonnoil is of opinion that the thus 

declared by the Secretary of State oannot be too carefully and strictly enforced. In 
every I^cvinoe difficulties have arisen in oonsequenoe of these local rates having been 
treated as a portion of the land revenue, and doubts have frequently been expressed 
■whether they can be altered during the currency of a settlement without breach of faith 
on the part of Government. Thus in the reply, dated 17th March, 1870, to the Circular 
of the Home Department quoted above, the opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Horth-Westem .r^-vinoes were stated as follows 

. " A oompset tau been nude to talMfotniuiliae revenue end bo mncbasoeneB,andthe 
fethnt ih.demandut reivectuif teChie limited bythe engagement. With the of the Supreme 

Ctovemment, the land revenue bm been oOnsoUdeted with the oeeeee, and the demend fwtbe aggregate 
la aninged for in one enm, wfaleh the proprietor la told oombinee bis liabilitiee both for land revenueand 
mmmh. Under Umbo droumBtanoeB, to IncreaBe the ceaeeB during the ourrenoj of an engagement duly eon* 

(dudalfOA aetUeAtr As Oorttiunent, wonld be viewed h, tiioae coaoerned, aad In the Ueat«iBiiM3ovenior% 

opialaiD|><iltNUIy in SBMt, be nbnaeih ^ engagement.'* 




GeDeral in Council docfl not wish to dispute the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion ths tr 
no alteration should be made in the amount of the local cesses. As the term of nearly 
all those settlements has already expired, the question is one of little practical import- 
ance. But in the opinion of His Excellency in Council it would be veiy unwise 
deliberately to allow fresh settlements of the land revenue to be made in such a wnmnAr 
as to expose the Government to a repetition of charges of breach of faith, if, at any 
future time, daring the currency of the settlement, it should become neoessazy to 
increase the rates levied for local purposes upon the land; 

15. The Gcvemor-General in Council much regrets that the views of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject should differ from those which have long been 
maintained by the Government of India, and which have been so strongly affirmed by 
the Secretaiy of State. But His Excellency in Council thinks it essential that the 
system now followed in the North-Western Provinces, in regard to these cesses, should 
be altered, since it must, in his opinion, have a strong tmidency to encourage and 
perpetuate the misunderstandings which have led to so much embarrasnnent in the 
past, and which it is important to guard against in the future. It must, he connders, 
be made clear that the rates levied for local purposes are taxes altogether distinct in 
their naturo from the land revenue, and there is, as it appears to His Excellency in 
Council, no more, propriety in taking engagements for their payment than there would 
be for the payment of taxes of any other kind, 

. • 

The Governor- General m Council is fully aliv^ t (4 the importance of altering, as 
seldom as possible, the amount of any rates that may be imposed upon the land, and 
nothing could lie further frenn his wishes than the adoption of a system unifer which 
their amount would be frequently changed. Ho thinks it extremely probable that it 
may, as a geneial rule, be inexpedient and unnecessary to alter the rates during the 
currency of a settlement, and he admits that there may, under ordinary circumstances^ 
lie much administrative convenience in revising, at one and the same time, the revenue 
5 ^ 1 ert ni.Tid and the local rates. The rates would thus usually come under revision when 
a new revenue settlement is made. In regard to the general princi^de that there should 
be as little uncertainty as possible as to the- amount of the demands upon the land, 
there can be no difference of opinion. 


16. It is stated in your letter No. lOOB., dated 17th March 1870, that — 

None of the new settlements in course of formation have as yet been confizmed 
by Gkivemment. In a considerable number of districts, the engagements ^ve been 

taken from the proprietors at the new juminaa on 

• That is, that a single engagement shall , . j. j t • mu -r • .. 

be tairim for tho land revenue and cesses, the rule indicated above.* The Ideutenaat- 

withont distiagQlsIiing them separately. Governor agrees with Mr. Held that it is 

open to the Government to add to the road cess at^y period priOT to final oonfinna- 
tion ; and it had been His Honor’s intention, in sanctkgiuiig any ^ilttlemeiil;, to have 
reserved the power of raising the road cess to two per cent, on the jumma, some pre- 
vious notice, as suggested by Mr. Ingiis, being given before the enforcement of such 
wd di tto na l dwand. And if the Governor-General in Gonnoil desires it, this view can 
be acted upon, and in all new settlements the road oeas oauld be^ ab tmCto, rated at tho 



$ 
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above 'Sam. The Lt^eiiaii(>€(eveRuir would not go higher ibaa that rate, agreeing- 
with the Board that thmqpedal hardens npon the luded teterest are saffioientf jr hi|^** 

> It tbns appears thaFj^thongh, in certain districts, engagements hare bewChben 
from the proprietors nndir: the 55 per cent, mle, which consolidates the cesses with the 
land revenne, it is open ^the Government to revise this arrangement at any time 
prior to final oonfirmati<m^f the settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor^ has further 
shown that he is prepared to npon this ofanion by the orders which he has given 
in the oasp of the Boolnndshnmly ^ttlement, under which the settlement engagements 
, trS^lgAn from the proprietors will b^;)viBed, and a new cess of Rs. 5-14 per cent, will be 
imposed over and above the assessment originally made. 

17. 1 am therelbre directed to request that in all future settlements, the system 
of ta-Htig engagements from the proprietors for the payment of local oesses as a part 
of the land revenue may be abandoned. In cases in which the settlements have already 
made much progress, but have not received the final confirmation of the Government, 

in which it may be difficult, without serioiis inconvenience, to alter the wording of 
the engagements which have been taken from tho proprietors, such confirmation should 
only be given on the distinctly expressed condition that nothing in those engagements 
will prevent the imposition of any rates for local purposes which the legislature may 
tbirik fit to order dnrtng the earrmnsy oi the settlement. Tho present instmctioos are, 
I am to add, in complete accordance with Act XVIII. of 1871 (the North-Western 
Fk-ovinces Local Bates Act, 1871), which sanctions tho imposition of rates on land for 
local purposes, ^ independently of, and in addition to, any land revenue assessed on 
the estate,” and fixes no period of time within which the rates are to remain unaltered. 

18. The serions questions which have been raised by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in regard to the settlement of the North-Western F)*ovinceB must now be noticed. 

19. In the greater part of the Boolundshubur District the conditions are declared 
to be fulfilled, which, under the existing orders of the Secretary of State, entitled the 
proprietors of land to a permanent settlement of their revenue. 

Those conditions are thus laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote*s Despatch of the 
23rd March,' 1867 : — < 

1«<, no estate shall be pennanentlj settled in which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 
per cent, of the eultivable or malgoozaxee area ; and 

Siid^ iTo permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrijpition is, in the 
opialon of the GoTemor-General in Council., hkely to be extended within the next SO years, and the 
ezlsUng assets of which would thereby be increased m the proportion of 20 per cent 

Thp Lientenant-Govemor states that the district of Boolundshuhnr is so advanced 
in cultivation, and developed as te canal irrigation, that the greater part of the estates 
answer tho first rule of having four-fifths of their area under cultivation ; and the 
second, of there bping no pro^iect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per 
cent of present income.” 

The facts which have led the Lieutenant-Governor to the conclusion that the 
bistofy of this settleinent shows that the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s 
Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient,” are of great importance. 
They serve also to illustrate causes which, under the mcisting system of settlement in 
the North-Western Provinces, may prevent the State from obtaining from the imwi 
the revenue to which it is theoretically entitled. ' 

20. In the* ^rreater part of the North-Western Provinces, the rents, even of 
icnaats-at-willy are regulated to a^nsiderable extent by custom, and certain classes 
•f enUavators possess rights^of ocoupiincy, secured to them by'law,. under which they 
a^ often entitled te hold at beneficial rates of rent. In the latter oases, the cnltiva- 
taat is virtaally a eo^zoprietor in the land, and under tbe existing system of settlemant, 
to wbn^Pteir extent he receives a portion of the proprietary profits, to that extent he 
may intefoept a portion of the assets to which the State is entitled. The settlement is 
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m«4* 'mUi iA» Ahtnaptioa tlwfc lij) mai. ihe Bmo «r» to iinM 4f«aity, 

•n4,^ jtawuit holdiiiig oi Wnefioial rotes is, in a great mease^left out of the aoooqnt. 
WiMtuiinMr, flpWH aiQ^ oaiueSy tlie prevailing rates t>f rent arJKw, the interests of th* 
Stote Wy snffor, although the total profits actually derivA from the may be 
large. * • jr 

It is to causes of this nature that the inadequacy Jr the assessment of the Boo- 
InndshnhuT District appears to he mainly due. ^ jy , 

<• Setasnent Oflloen,*’ the Ueotenant-OoTemor says, " the ejretem of property prevailmg in , 
northern Indlap must frame their asBeaemente on the prevailing standard of rent. * It would 

he dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of current standard renllp and specu- 
laUng on an expected enhancement^ to rate his assessments uinm such expectation. There may, indeedp 
he cases (like that of Baghput in the District of Meernti already submitted to the Supreme Government) 
where the rates over limited tracts are without any sufficient reason lower than in adjacent places ; and 
there the settlement may safely be made on an anticipated rise, a proceedmg Justified by the considera 
tion that the current rents are actually below prevailing rates. But where over a whole distzlctp or large 
extent of countryp certain rates prevail, these must be held the prevailing rates, and their result, the 
rental, or * net assets ’ which form the basiB of the Settlement Officer’s assessment.” 

21. The case of the Baghput Pdlgunnah, in the Meerut llistrict, to which Sir 
W. Muir refers, and regarding which a separate reference has been made to the 
Government of India, offers a remarkable illustration of the system upon which 
settlements are msilJ in nortliem India. 


The settlement of Meerut was made by Mr. W, A. Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished revenue officers in the North-Western Provinces. After careful inquiry 
into all uvailable facts, and comparison with the rates of assessment admitted to be 
very moderate under similar conditions in neighbouring pergnnnahs or. snb-divisions 
of the district. Mr. Forbes estimated that the proper revenue to be*demanded for the 
Baghput Pergunnah, at the usual half asset rates, would be Bs. 2,45,922. The 
present assessment, made some 30 years ago, is Bs. 1,48,000. 


The ** actnal * condition,” says Mr. Forbes, of this pergunnah, ** as regards 
cultivation, irrigation, and development of qualities, has reached the highest standard.” 
The population is said to be “ active and energetic.” Ganaf irrigation has been 
extended almost to the utmost possible limit. The Eastern Jumna Canal runs down the 
' centre of the pergunnah throughout its entire length, and spreads its irrigation on 
either fide up to the ffirthest point that the high levels just adverted to v'll admit. For 
richness of products, high farming, and general prosperous condition of the people, 
* these inland estates are not to be surpassed.”* 

Mr. Forbm report, paragraph 4 Since the former settlement was made, thh culti- 

vated area has increased from 73,506 to 98,369 acres, and the irrigated area firom 
12,623 to 59,064 acres. All the conditions laid down by the Secretary of State as 
necessary to justify a permanent settlement are declared by the Li^tenant-Govemor 
to be fully complied with. 


When, however, Mr. Forbes come to redistribute, village by village, upon indivi- 
dual estates, the Government demand, which, according to his estimate, ought to have 
been at least Ba. 2,45,922, ho found it impossible to impose more than Bs. 2,10,035, 
and he states his oonclusions as follows : — 1 am positively certain that permanent 
assessment at that jnmma will cause a loss to Government of Bs. 36,462.” Mr. Forbes 
declares, and the Lieutenant-Governor confirms the statement, that this result is owing 
to the backward state in which rents are found.'* Notwithst|i ftd ing the great 
improvement that ho* taken place in the value of land Suring the last th^y years, the 
exceedingly light asaessmmit at last settlement,” the “ enormous incre^ of assets due 
to the mmal,” the high prices of agricultural produce, and the immensely improved 
positi<m am) increased wesltib of the cultivators, rents have hardly risen. " Whether,” 

writes Mr. Foi!he8,t "there were difficulties 
t Psmgniph 81. ^ which we know not of in the way of enhancing 

rents, or whsthmr the pec^le were ignorant of the procedure, is doubtful, but the finst 

3s 
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z«maii&. We do not wd ikait rents as a roioy dhanj^ed ; no donlit ^ugr have 
risen, but how and wl^l we eannot trace ; and all over the oountiy, tmd e^pSt^^jr in 
this pergonnah, we finale low renls of older days, when landlords were gladpto enUoe 
in tenants at almost nonmal rents in order to, lighten their own burden.** 

ViL • * 

22. In the ease of tthk Baghput Pergunnah, Sir W. Muir has recommended, 

under certain conditions, t^n^ the settlement should be made per m anent. He has, 
howevGT^^in hiB subsequent on the settlement of Boolundshuhuri oome to so 

decided a conclusion that the exidang rules regarding permanent settlements must be 
revised, tlm^t the propositions regarding Baghput may, it is presumed, be considered 
in ab^ance. 

23. The Lieutenant-Qovernor states^ his opinion that the lesson may fairly be 
learned from the history of the settlement of Boolundshuhur that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty^s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient/^ 
He says : — 

That in this district those conditions have been fulfllled. The required limit of area under cultisa.- 
tion has been attained ; the required extension of irrigallbn and development of resources fully seeured. 
The * existing assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are in eveiy way sufElctent ; but the 
* existing assets,’ which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent, are as yet inadequate, and when the 
assessment was made were still more so. * It is evident,’ the Ideutenant-Oovemor continues, * that the 
sacrifice to which Government, in conceding a permanent settlement, has oiiil||^ted, is one of future 
revenue from improvements accelerated by the increased investment of capital by proprietors when 
secure of the whole result. But in the case of a settlement like the preaenti based on an imperfectly 
developed rental, the saoiiflce would be of future revenue erected by no such expenditure, but simply by 
the exertion of proprietary power in increaping the relative, share of the produce which constitutes rent. 
This is a process which, in the nature of things, will come to pass equally whether the settlement be in 
perpetuity or for a Jerm, and the sacrifice would be consequently gratuitous,— made without any oorres* 
ponding object or return. 1 think, therefore, that a third condition for permanent settlement is thus 
shown to be quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent prevalent or the estimate of ' net 
prodnee ’ on which the assesaments are based, is adequate ; or (having due regard to soil, facilities of 
irrigation, and ratio of dry and wet land) is not below the level of rent throughout the country at 
large.’” 

24. The conclusion of the Lieutenant-Governor that the existing conditions for 
a permanent settlement are insufficient seem to the Governor-General in Council to 
be indisputably correct. It seems, however, less clear that the third condition suggested 
by HiSc Honor would supply the insufficiency of the present rules, and other questions 
of serious importance are involved. 

25. The reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Govemior for the 
opinion, that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are made for a term of thirty years. Wherever we find a state 
of things similarcto that which prevails in Boolundshuhur and Baghput, the existing 
system of assessment, which is based not on the real assets, but on the rental of the 
land, must apparently entail loss upon the State. The land is fully cultivated and 
irrigated, and agricultural resources are highly developed, but a large proportion of 
the land is held by cultivators, whose rents can only be enhanced, if at all, by process 
of law imder certain conditions, or whose rents are limited by custom or other 
causes. 

** The facti” writes the Lieutonant-Oovornar iii his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, ” is that the 
share of the cultivator, acoording to the usage of tlie district at the time of settlement, was too large, 
and the share of the proprietor (t. e., the rent^ too low.*' * • ^ There is reason to antici- 

pate that in the courae of a few years the upward movement of rent now begun will have extended over 
the whelo diatrict/ind completed itself ^ that is to say, that proprietors emancipated from the conserva- 
tive influence of rent in kind have pushed their standard of rent as high as the tenantry will bear it; 
and ttat fnture enhancement afterwards will depend mainly on improvement from expenditure of labour 
and cti^ital, or rise in pi^es. The permanent settlement might then bo introduced without any depar- 
ture from the spirit in which it haa been conceived and promised.” see «*The ’existing 
assels/ If we look onb^ to the produce of the soil, are every way sufficient ; but the * evisting assets' 

. whicb 'leaoh Hie imprietoriu the shape of rent are as yet inadequate, and, when- the assessment was 
passed, were still eo. The sacrifice of revenue under a permanent ' settlement would be gratuitous 
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26. It Boems to be assumed, in the passages quoted frointhe LientenantxGoveramr^s 

Minute, that the share of the actual cultivator iq the assets 4mved from the land is now 
larger thandt ought to be ; that the share of the proprietoftiiv inadequate : andthatuntil 
it becomes larger and more legitiinate,” the Govemmmt cannot obtain the full amount 
of revenue to which it is supposed to be entitled.^ , 

It maj be true that so far as the land revenu^m concerned, the best thing which, 
could happen for the Government under the existing system wou% bethatthe landlord 
nhowld always obtain what His Honor has termed a fully developed rentaL This, how- 
ever, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were admitted that it is 
desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants should pay generally 
the highest possible rents ; that the restrictions placed by law or custom on the power 
of a landlord to increase his rents' should be done away with ; and that rights of occu- 
pancy should cease. The Lieutenant* Governor, whose views on these sulgects are well 
known, would be the last person to approve of any such oonclosions. The Governor- 
General in Council* would ask His Honor whether it does not follow that there is some- 
thing essentially faulty in the existing system of assessment. Tt can hardly be right 
that the State s^j^ld be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because 
tenants axe well protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue 
falls short of the amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the 
actual cultivator, who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the 
landlord. 

27. The whole question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces having been re-opened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience 
which has been gained, since the orders of 1867 were passed, shows that the conditions 
then prescribed require amendment in any other respects than those which have now been 
noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor. This question must, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, be answered in the affirmative. 

28. When the existing conditions for permanent settlement were prescribed, it 
appears to have been the intention of Her Mqjesty’s Government to affirm two principles. 

The first was, that the State ought not to demand a share of that inor^juse in the 
profits of the land which is the result of the application of the capital and exertions of the 
occupant. Although this rule may have been imperfectly carried out in practice in the 
settlements made for a term of years in northern India, the Government has long 
recognized the truth of the principle involved, and has declared that whhn a new 
assessment of the revenue is made, liberal consideration shall be given to the fact that 
improvements have been made by the expenditure of private capital upon the land. It 
is in accordance with this principle that it has been distinctly pfcvided by law in the 
Bombay Presidency that when a revision of the Government assessment takes place, 
‘‘ such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by 
the owners or occupants from private capital and resources, during the currency of any 
settlement under this Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value of 
land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication.”— 
(Bombay, Act I. of 1865, Section 80). 

The obligation thus put upon the Government is similar in principle to that which 
has long been applicable in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal, in regard to 
the power of a' landlord to increase the rents of a te^nt with oocupiAcy rights. Thus, it 
was laid down, when the settlements were made in the North-West^n Provkices thirty 
years ago, that ^Ht must always be remembered that when the improvement of the land 
is occasioned by the expenditure of capital by the cnltivatop, the proprietor will not be 

•Directions to Settlemcm oiBcers, entitled to enhance the rent.”* The same principle 
pangnpb 137. „as subsequently affirmed by the law in Sectiem 6 of 

Act X. of 1859. The most important of the grounds on which ti>e.rent of an occupancy 
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neighboar1io6d have net adjosted themflelveato the al^eMd 
Tent attonld be fixed according to the method of pm- 
must bear to the oriffinat rent the same proportion that 
the mersoMKi yalne of the prodo^ bears to the original value of the produce. The ryot 
should not^ie called on to pay to'^e landlord, under the name of rent, vrhat is in (act 
mot rent, but the pro^^oe of his own 'labour and capital sunk in the land.” 

29. The second principle which it was intended to affirm was this, that it was not 
right that the State should sacrifice that share of the increased profits of the land which 
would almost certainly, within a period which could be easily forseseen, result from the 
application to the land, not of skill and capital of the occupant, but of the skill and capi- 
tal of the State itself. 


In the discussions which took place before the decision of 1867, this principle was 
generally admitted in regard to improvements arising irom the extension of canal 
irrigation. It was agireed that the State could not rightly abandbn the whole of the 
great increase of value which would be given to the land by the extension of works of 
iniiotion carried out at the public expense, and the distinction wa||j|[^peatedly drawn 
between improvement of this nature and that brought about by the expenditure of private 
capitaL Thus, in the Despatch of the GKivemment of India, to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 20th November, 1866, we find the following passages : — 

It IB with the express object of stimulating the investment of capital, and the application nf skill 
and labour m landed improvementitliatitbas been proposed to make the assessment permanent. * There 
M, hoirever, a broad and clear distmotion between improvements, of the general character above adverted to 
and the improvement occasioned by canals. It is the object of the permanent settlement, in leai mg the 
enhanced profit ratsed by the skill, exertion, and eapitai of the occupant entirely m bis hands, to create the 
moat powerful mecmtive to the progress and prosperity of the country But m the case of canal irrigation 
the benefit la created without any appbcatiun of skill, exertion, or capital on the part of the occupant. The 
water la brought to his door , the value of his fields is enhanced by virtue of the labour, skill, and capital of 
others Improvgjnent from canal irrigation is, therefore, entirely different from improvements made by 
the agncultural population Of the former, ‘ the profits are in no sense, or m a very limited sense, the 
result of expenditure of capital by the plprietor It is the capital of the community which has produced 
these reaults , and the community at larger that is the State, is entitled to shore in the profits ’ Canal irri 
gatiOB, tbeOfi's not one of the improvements which the permanent settlement is mtended to create, and in 
so far the argument for a permanent limitation of asseasment will not apply to enhanced profits expected 
from its extension. 

In his Minute dated ihe 14th December, 1869, Sir W. Muir re-asserts what is in 
fact the feme principle, although he does not specially refer to canal irrigation. He 
deprecates the permanent settlement of the Boolundshuhur District, because, from the 
causes which he has described, the iucreaso in the rental of the land, which is rapidly 
going on, does not result from the expenditure of private capital, or from any improve- 
ments made by the proprietors, but from ** a process which, in the nature of things, will 
epmo to pass equally whether the settlement be in perpetuity or for a term.” He says 
that, undOT such circumstances, ** the sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement 
would be gratuitous and indefensible.” 

31. The passages which have just been quoted are undeniably true, but it may be 
doubted whether the same distinction which was so justly drawn between the essentially 
different causes which may give increased value to the land should not be earned 
further, and whether any reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation as if it vfere the only me^s by which the value of the land may be increased 
without ally expem^ture of labour or capital on the part of the occupant. It is admitted 
that a permanent settlement ought not to be made when we know that the annual 
value of the land will, within a given period, be greatly increased by the extension of 
irrightioii, in providing which the occupant of the land has borne no part The 
groattds -ibr tefhring a permanent settlement (of the nature, that is which would be 
made uodw the hoisting ^tem) do not appear to he leas strong, when the increase in 
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laat ten or fifteen yeara in India ; to the diminution in the value of the preoioue metala^ 
and the enormona inoreaae in the prioea of agricultural produce. 
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There could hardly be a better example of the manner in which the income derived 
from the land ia, at the present time, increasing in the Korth- Western Provinces, than* 
that whidh is afforded the settlement of Boolundshuhnr. 


We are told by the Collector, after careful inquiry, that during the last five years 
there has been in this district very little increase of cultivation, or of irrigation, and 
that “ there is nothing whatever to show, in any part of the district, that any expendi- 
ture has been made to any appreciable extent either by landlords or tenants.” Never- 
theless, in these five years, the rental of the proprietors is declared to have risen by 
28 per cent., and to be still rapidly increasing; and we are assured that if a new settlement 
were now made, upon the same basis as the last, the assessment would exceed that 
made five years ago by some £18,000, and would be raised from £123,000 to 
£141,000. 


32. It is remarkable that during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, no such facts as those which the settlements of Boolundshu- 
hiir and Baghput have now brought to light appear to have been referred to. Yet 
these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so prominent a part in 
those discussions^ and who is perhaps the highest living authority on the subject of the 
existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be fatal to the scheme of 
a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received^ the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Wo could hardly find a better example to shou the imperfection 
of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity of extreme caution, when 
we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so complicated ; whicledepends 
so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now be foreseen ; and of which, if the 
solution be mistaken, the consequences may be ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be forgotten in the future consideration of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions 
will be avoided. 


33. It has been suggested, at various times and by various authorities, that the 
settlement of- the land revenue should be made, not upon the basi^of^ iUed money 
assessment, but on the basis of fbe value of a fixed quantity of produce, whidh value 
would be adjusted, from time to time, according to the average prices which prevailed. 


It has been urged that a permanent settlement on this basis might be allowed with- 
out any serious sacrifice of future interest, and that the result would lie in a great measure 
that which it has long been the desire of the Government to obtain, — a system under 
which improvements made at the expense of the occupant of the land should lead to no 
increase m the demands of the State, on account of its share of the produce ; while, on 
the other hand, the State would not lose the whole of the benefit draped by &e land 
firom improved administration, firom the oonstroctioiyof great public ^orks, and from 
the general progress of the country. * ^ • 

In paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, the Iiieutenant- 
Gwvemor has referred to this question; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a pw- 
■wawATit settlement ought to be a grain and not a money asseesment. 

4s 
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Go>v*enior-Oe^|^ m CboBoil does not 'wish at praMot to gi^o nay opinion 
upon this 8db{|eot| bat inu ode whiidi is open to discnssion. 

" 34. 1 am directed^ feqnest that the Lieutenant-Gorenkor will now regoi^^er 
this gveat question o£ thanpennanent. settlement of the North-Western "Fnmnces. It 
will depend on the farther ^i^niries and disonssions which most be undertaken whether 
it win be fbnnd possible to ndl^tain the conclusions formerly arrived at by Hpr Majesty’s 
Government in ftvoor of the principle a permanent settlement. All that the Gover- 
nor-Gmkesal in Council is at prdhmt^able to affirm is this^ that it has been proved by 
experience that the existing oondil^ns regarding permanent settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are insufficient, and that those conditions could not be applied with- 
out most serious and certain injury to the future intereets of the public. The Glovnnor- 
General in Oonnoil will immediately place before the Secretary of State the husts which 
have now become apparent, and will propose that, pending the further discnssion of the 
whole subject, the orders contained in Sir Stafford Northoote’s Despatch of the 23rd 
March, 1867, shall be held in abeyance. 

MINUTE BY THB^HON’BLE JOHN STRACHEY, DATED 26th SEPT., 1870. 

[PemuDent Settlement of the North-Westem FroTinoee.] 

Thk questions which have been referred to the Government of India in con- 
nection with the settlements of Boolundshuhur and Baghput have been separately 
considered and disposed and the reasons have been stated which appear completely 
to establish the justice of Sir William Muir’s conclusion, that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 

It is remarkable that, daring the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, the facts which the settlements of Boolundshuhur and 
Baghput have now brought to light, were, so far as I can ascertain, never referred 
to. Yet these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so promi- 
nent a part in those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority 
on the subject of the existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be 
fatal to the scheme of 'a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Gh>vemment. We could hardly find a better example to 
show th^ imperfection of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity 
of extreme caution, when we attempt to' solve a problem of which the conditions are so 
complicated ; which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now 
be foreseen ; and of which, if the solution be mistaken, the consequences may be 
ruinous'. It is to be hoped,,^tjmt this will not be forgotten, in the future oonsideration 
of this subject, and that all hait^ conclusions will be avoided. I wish, therefore, that 
the remarks which I am now about to make, in regard to one of the questions which 
must come under enquiry, should be merely looked upon as a contribution to the dis- 
cussion, and not as the expression of a final opinion in regard to the course which 
ought to be actually adopted by the Gfovemment. 

2. The suggestion has been made at varions times and by various authorities, 
that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis 
of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, 
which value would be acynsted from time to time, according to the average prices 
which prevailfid.* 

” Bach a syatAiiwonld, I beliere, be no novelty in India, for it was, to some extent, adopted by the 
great Akter. I can ‘lay noUiing about Akbar’e eyatam from my own knowldge, but 1 quote idle followins 
account qf it from4i paper by Mr. H. 8r. Keene, whp has paid much attention to these eubjecta, end who 
has, tor many yearti, advocated ijlie adoption of this principle -of aaaeeament. His first proceeding waa to 
detemuM the quantity and value of the aaaets of the land: “Me adopted a sound Byatem for the measure- 
iMnt and for the claariflcatiw of the cultnrahla land in eadh estate. He then limited the 8tate*B demand 
to the not very light promotion of one-third of the gron produce^ which he proceeded to commute into a 
aa average of prices for the past nineteen yean. l%da commatation wna to be 
reoonaioered every ten yeara* and was to be only obligatory as regards what might be called garden crops. 
Of the oesrealsp every oooopant was at liberty to tender one-third In Uad, if he thought the oflicial valua- 
iton too high.*’ 
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I have loBu; 'betiamed tiiat if a permanent settlement e^ rigiiify be made at 
all, some such prinaiple as this is the one on whieh ih ooma reasonably bd based. 
It is(pn faoty the only principle on which a permanent settlif^ent which deserves ihe 
name is* posaiblSsy for Ihere is nothing really permanent i^ an assessment fixed in 
money, the value of which goes on steadily diminishing or mianging. It is also the 
only pxinciide by which, while leaving to the occupant o£ /the land the benefit of his 
own improvements, it would be possible, in a great meaywe, to retain the right of the 
State to share in that improvement in the value of tibef^md which is due to causes of a 
general character, with which the occupant has hiu] concern. 

^ 4 

It may be useful if I give a summary of the discussions that have taken place on 
this subject, so far as they have oome under my notice. 

Of these, the prinicipal have been with reference to settlements in Madras. I 
believe that this question has been mooted, from time to time, in that presidency for 
many years past ; but 1 have not seen any papers of an earlier date than the year 
1861. 

3. In a Despatch from the Government of Madras to the Government of India, 
No. 241, dated the 8Ch February, 1862, it was stated that His Excellency the 
Governor is favourable to the imposition of a permanent grain rent, but would reserve to 
Government the power of periodically determining the value of that rent, if at any 
future time a material alteration in the value of money should render such a measure 
expedient.*’ In a valuable Minute forwarded with that Despatch, and dated the 12th 
November, 1861, the Governor of Madras, Sir William Denison, made the following 
remarks ; — 

I would observe that before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary that the 
Oovernment should decide, once for all, what proportion the assessment or rent should bear to the produce 
of the land either erross or net. 

Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the assessment on the 
ryot is fair and reasonable, there is yet an important point to consider; one indeed most important with 
relation to the proposed perpetual settlement, and that is, in what commodity shall this rent or assessment 
be payable, or in other words, shall the tenant or ryot pay a com or a money-rent. In ^arqgraph 64 of his 
report. Colonel Baird Smith talks of the rent as the portion of the net proddbe hitherto appropriated as 
Government revenue, which he puts at 50 per cent, of the net produce; but in discussing the question of 
fixity of the public demand, he evidently applies this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its esti- 
mated amount in measures or weight of grain, but to the existing money-value, which, looking^ the very 
marked change which has taken place in the value of money during the last few years, represents a much 
smaller proportion of the crop. The effect of adopting the existing money-value of the crop as the basis of 
the perpetual settlement, would he to place the tenant in a position to which he has no claim. 1 assume 
that a revision has been made of the assessment, that everything has been done which could b^ expected 
from the best landlord ; under such circumstances, the tenant can have no right to the coUateral advantages 
which spring out of the gradual cheapening of money or the alteration of the relation existing between it 
and produce of various kinds. This is the landlord’s fair due, and, indeed, it is the only means by which 
he ca Ti manage to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed character of the |lkyinents made to him, 
and the ever varying hut steadily increasing price of labour and other commodities. * * * 

It would he most unwise to sacriflee the revenue arising from a source so well established, and so well 
understood by the people of India, as that of a land or produce assessment, upon the supposition that it 
may be possible to supply the deficit from other sources. While, then, I should not object to a reductioii 
in the proportion of the crop taken as rent, to such on amount as would leave to the ryot a &ir return for 
his labour and his capital, and while 1 should not object to make this proportion a perpetual charge on 
the land, 1 should altogether object to a proposal to place a money-value upon this proportion'oC the crop 
at existing prices, and to make this money- value tiie measure of the rent or assessment to be paid from 
henceforward. ^ 

The members of the Madras CounoU did not concur with th|pe views of Sir 
W. Denison^ but there is nothing in their remarks 'yhich need now tc quoted. 

When these papers were received by the Qovernment^f India, Sir W.' ]5eni8ou’s 
view's were disapproved, but without much discussion. The objections to them were 
thus stated by Mr. Lain^ in a Minute dated the 7th April, 1862 : — 

We nui^f I tbink. beiFin l]|y getting aside any idea 'of agrain settlement se ageneial measnrei There is 
no grain which, like wheat in I Bngl a nd , ailmrda a toleiah^ naifoim and aecunte measure of the ralne of 
* money* as maasared in * oe mmo d it les.* Wheat does so in very imperfectly, for a thousand dif- 
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£eretii;cai|0ea affect the ranV^of price crer along period, aa well as the mere aupply of the preciotiBmetale. 
But in lildis, one district comnmea wheat, another rice, another dall or some of the many forma of pulse 
of which we hardly know thcuames; and the accidents of a wet or dry season, the want of communi^tioiis 
throughout such a vast ooun^,, and other etreumstances, cause enormous fluctuations, often qf htmdreds 
per cent., in the market price ^ grain between one year or district and another. I am satisfled, therefore, 
that Mr. Maltby is quite right m saying that any form of grain rent would .utterly fail to give that security 
which is the great object of hai\ff a settlement at all ; and that aflxed money rent, even for a compara- 
tively short period, would be prefen^le. 

It n^y be observed, with ri^ard to these remarks by Mr. Liaing, that he apparently 
wrote under the mistaken impreil^uon that an annual commutation of the corn-rent 
into money had been proposed. Sir W. Denison not only had no such intention, 
but the adoption of such a plan would have completely frustrated the objects whioh he 
had in view. 

4. In 1868, the Madras Government, in forwarding to the Secretary of State 
their proceedings regarding the revision of the assessment of the Salem District, 
re-opened this question, and proposed that " the grain assessmentB under the revision 
of the land tax now in progress may be declared to be permanent, and the money 
rates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of the day, every thirty 
years. 

The Secretary of State replies to this proposal on the 8th April, 1869, as 
follows : — 

“ I And that since 1866 the question of declaring the grain asscssmentfl permanent has frequently been 
referred for the decision of the authorities in this country, and it has been decided, both by the Court of 
Directors and by the Secretaries of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded upon 
due consideration of all the circumstances of the districts, and revised after a term of years, and that your 
t>ovemment, so i^r back as 1658, directed the issue of a notifleation to this effect. Her Majesty’s Govem- 
Tuent must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, as your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the 
despatches addressed to the Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time, on the general 
question of permanent settlement throughout India, anything inconsistent with this view. It seems to me 
Impossible to read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the 9tb of July, 1862, some of which 
are quoted by your Government, without being impressed with the conviction that it was thought highly 
improbable that either your Presidency or that of Bombay, but particularly the former, should be brought, 
or at all events not for many years to come, within the terras under which alone it was permissible to 
confer a permaflent settlement upon the landowners. Your Excellency in Council distinctly states, in the 
despatch now before me, that ‘ the tiiqe is probably still very distant when any measure limiting the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue,’ under the conditions laid down, ‘ could be adopted without 
serious injury to the interests of the community and of the State as representing the community, or with i 
any real bAcflt to small sections of the community or to individuals,’ and it certainly is not the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to force on any immature concession of this nature. They concur with you in 
the expediency, and, indeed, the necessity, of keeping in the hands of the Government such a legitimate 
source from which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the heneflt of the people, as the exten- 
sion of cultivation among waste lands. They are also happy to agree with your Government in opinion 
that, under the principles of the revised settlement now in progess for adjusting the assessment and fixing 
it for a term of years, the share taken by the Government is kept within limits which are perfectly equit- 
able to the cultivator. But they ore unable to sec that it is therefore necessary to make a declaration to 
the landholders that the^grain assessments arc to he permanent. On the contrary, they feel themselves pre- 
cluded, for the same reasons which your Excellency in Council has urged in your 18th paragraph for 
retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning the surrender of such a legitimate source of revenue as the 
Government share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land by improved administration, 
the construction of public works, especially works of irrigation and railways, togetlier with the improved 
price of agricultural produce.” 

The Secretaxy of State added that he had no objection to apply to the Madras 
Fresidency the cx>nditionB for a permanent settlement laid down for the North-Western 
Provinces in Sir Stafibrd Northoote’s despatch of the 23rd March, 1867, “ should the 
conditions be foimd fulfilled at any of the stated periods for revising the settlement.” 

Th^ MadraS|^overmnent repTed to the Secretary of State on the 30th September, 
1869, and requested him, vn the following terms, to reconsider his decision on the 
question of permanent the grain values arrived at during the revision of 

assessment : — 

Ttw ^posal advocstsd by thla Govenimen^ while aecarina many of the sbknowledged sdrsntogea of 
a permaneat money asawament, will be free from the principal objectiona to tbst meaaare. The politicsl 
* adTaatags of girinc the oooopiera of Qovenunent lend a direct intereat In the stability of oor rul^ by 
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^hoburlng tbat the of the csop now taken by GoTemment wi^ never be Inoreem^, la conai- 

denible. Still greeter would be'the aodal advantage of ptovidlng a redUy pmalar and aafe inveatment fOr 
the di^y increaalng wealth of the conntiy i and though, under the existing eAtem, the desire to beoomg the 
poaaeaaor^f huaflU Which is reiy general among all classes, has had, and wi ^^ve, the effect of induolng the 
investment of a certain amount of capital in iu purchase, still it Is dii&culilte believe that any large' amount 
will ever be devoted to the improvement of land so long as it ts apprehended that after every period of thirty 
years the increased value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description will be Invest!* 
gated, and the State demand upon it proportionably augmented. The heavy charge involved in a revision 
of the aasessment every thirty years wonld also be obviated, as the expensive part of the process lies in the 
claaaifleation and investigation of the different soils, while the mere adjustment of the comidatation rate, 
which would be all that would be required were our proposals adopted, could be effected without any special » 
establishment or prolonged local inquiries. 

Again the main argument against a permanent settlement of the land revenue, otr., that the State 
would be thus cut off from all participation in an expanding source of revenue, although the expenses of 
administration are unavoidably progressive, falls to the ground, if the permanency of the settlement be 
limited to the grain-values. The State would, under the system recommended, still profit by all extensions 
of cttldvatioii, and would share with the occupiers of land the increased value given to the land by that 
natural rise in prices which is usually attendant upon augmented local consumption, larger exports, and 
greater abundance of the circulating medium. 

Mf'ith advertence to the concluding sentence in paragraph 5 of your despatch, we submit that, however 
eogent the objections offered may be to a permanent money assessment, they can hardly be said to apply 
with equal forc» to our proposal, inasmuch as the Government share of the increased value which will be 
conferred upon land by improved administration, the construction of public works, etc., must almost invari- 
ably take the form of a higher price for the produce of the land Wc consequently venture to question the 
policy of foregoing the general advantages attendant upon the measure proposed by us, for the doubtful 
and partial gain which might be obtained by a revaluation every thirty years of the lands to which water 
has been newly applied as alluded to in paragraph 6 of your despatch. 

This remonstranco was answered by the Secretary of State in his despatch to the 
Madras Government, dated the 17th Mg.rch, 1870. 11c said that he had again cousi- 

dcred the question, but saw no sufficient reason for modifying his former decision. 

** If,” he said, as you seem to believe, the ryots arc unwilling to devote their labour and capital to the 
imXirovement of their lands, so long as it is apprehended that, after every period of thirty years, the increased 

value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description 
will be investigated, and the State demand upon it proportionably aug- 
mented, 1 have only to observe that it w^as never intended tluit the in- 
creased value which might be given to land by the application of private 
labour and capital should be taken into account in forming any new assess- 
ment, and it seems to me that it w%u1d be easy to dispel any such impres- 
sion, if it exists, from their minds by adding to the proclamation notify- 
ing the confirmation of the settlement for a term of thirty years, and 
its liability to revision at the expiration of tbat period, some words equi- 
Talent to those contained in the circular orders quoted in the margin. 

“ Under this explanation, the last objection raiaed in your despatch would seem to disappear. There 
wonld be no necessity for any ‘classification and inrestigation of tlie different soils ’ on the occasion of a 
new settlement. Any general causes of increase or decrease which might have come into operation since 
the preTions settlement would have to be duly considered, and any necessary alterations might be made in 
the grain assessments by the addition or subtraction of a percentage on the recorded amounts. It no ground 
for change had arisen, the grain assessments, although no pledge wonld be givefi for their permanency, 
would remain unaltered.” 

5. The same question has been from time to time raised in this Presidency. It 
will be remembered that the system of making permanent settlements on this basis 
was advocated in the Beport of the Commissioners appdinted to inquire into the 
famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866. In Mr. George Campbell’s “ Note on the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue,” appended to that Beport, aa&d dated 
the 26th November, 1867, he wrote as follows 

It is to reconcile this slow growth of revenue with a rapidly increasing expenditure that the plan 
suggested by the Commission is recommended— that is the fixing of jthe land r^enne at determined 
amounts, expressed in the corn-rents and commuted to monep according to the mverage of a series of 
years. » * • 

The result of such a system would be that all the evils of re-aettlemlSnts, and all fear of increase of the 
revenue demand on account of individual exertion and improvement would be avoided ; tiie revenue would 
be in one sense absolutely fixed ; but on the other hand it would bo liable to periodical re-adjustment with 
reference to the clianges in the relative value of money and the chief staples of production in each 
district, in exactly the some way ae are the commuted tithes and other payments in Bngland, and both 
tithes and rents iu Scotland. The great change in prices, in wagea, and in the value of money generally, • 


“ It la to bo explained the ryots 
that wbeu tho rod oral ratos^ of a dis- 
trict may bo altered, the demand will 
bf* regulated with reforonce to the In- 
trinsic quality and position of tlio 
land, as compared with other land of 
similar natural soil aud situation, 
and not with reference to any lin- 
provomont which may have boon 
oflccted by tho ryot at his own cost.** 
—Standing Orders of the Ihmrd of 
Aeveuuo, 1880 to 18Q5, page 88. 
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wUcih lews to be lo imminm all orer Indiai and which hi the most immediate objeetion to permanent 
■ettlemeuts eiCeoted at this patticular period, would in this manner be guarded against And while we 
should probably not secure lO great an increase of rerenue as if we were free from ■ time to ume to 
make resettlements 'without a |eck or limit, we should still have an increase proportioned to &e general 
progress of the country and A the expenditure, and which would render it unnecessary too much to 
hasten the advance of new taxation* ' 

The mode of determining and ajusting the average prices of each series of years is so well known by 
experience in England and Scotland, and is so analogous to the use of current prices of the pergunnah in 
the annual revenue adjustments of almost all<Niiitive States, that I need not enter into further particulars. 

, 

I may, however, add that the effect of recent decisions of the highest courts having been to place by fur 
the most numerous class of subordinate holders on a footing similar to that proposed for the superior land- 
holders,— the ryots having a right of occupancy being liable to enhancement of rents ip proportion as the 
market value of agricultural produce increases— the revenue paid to Qovernmeut, and the source of that 
revenue would adjust themselves in a fitting manner on the same principles, aud the machinery, used fur 
striking average prices for one purpose being available fur the others also, would save much litigation, 
contention, and losa to all parties. 

6. Sir William Muir, in paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd December, 
1869, has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred tlfiit he decidedly inclines tq the conclusion that the basis of a per- 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment.* 

7. Since this Minute was written, I have seen, in the j^roceedkigs of the Punjab 
Government for June, 1870, a memorandum by Sir Donald McLeod, written about 
the time when ho ceased to be Lieutenant-Governor, and in which he strongly advo- 
cates the adoption of a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain assessment. There 
is no one who is entitled to speak with higher^ authority on this subject, and I have 
appended a copy of his memorandum to this Minute. 

8. I will add onlj’^ a few words regarding the views which I am myself disposed 
to hold. 

In the Minute which has been quoted above. Sir W. Denison observed that • 
before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary to determine 
the proportion which ?he Govc;mment assessment should bear to the gross or net pro- 
duce of the land. This is, in fact, the same j>oint which has been brought out so 
strongly 4>y the experience that has now been gained in the North-Western Provinces. 

If, as I have said elsewhere, a permanent settlement is to be allowed at all a 
third condition appears essential, in addition to those laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Govermnont, namely, that the assessment shall not be less than 50 per cent, of the 
existing net assets of the land. I do not say of the existing rental, for this may be, 

and frequently is, something totally diifereut. 
c 

If these throe conditions be fulfilled, I am disposed to think that a permanent 
settlement on the basis of a grain assessment might be allowed without any ruinous 
sacrifice of future interests. The result would be, to some extent at least, that which 
it has always been the destre of the Government to obtain, — a system under which 
improvements made at the expense of the occupants of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, while, on the other hand, the State would not 
lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land from improved administration, from 
the <!onstruction of great public works, and from the general progress of the country. 

• Mr. Drummond, wf on Lieutcnant-GoveiuioE of the North-Western Provinces, mode the following remarks 
in a Minut^ written i/ 1864, but so far as khave been able to ascertain, he did not again refer to the subject 
nor does it appear tofiave been considered by the Government of India It was atone time my iiitentioii 
to suggest the propriety of fixing tne assessment for the permanent settlement in groin instead of coin; that 
is, that the average rate of produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop should constitute the standr- 
atd of valuation, the cash equivalent for which should be regulated by the market value of the produce, lia- 
ble to redetermination, soy every twenty years. Such a provision would meet all objections founded upon 
variationi in the value of the precious metals and of prices; but upon full consideration, 1 apprehend tW 
it might lead to doubts aa to the bona JitU permanence of the assessment. It is, Ithink^ an open question 
whether aonie such provision Miould not be admitted into the engagements of the ryots with their land- 
holders.’^ 


c 



InsproTexnent of' ibe Hitter kind is measured,' with at least soine approach to flccurai^, 
by ^ increase in the average price of prodvce for a number^ of years.* , 

Tfic decision of the Secretary of State in regard to permanent settleinenis in 
Madras does not appear to be inconsistent witlu the opinion that, under other circom- 
stances thep those which prevail in that Presidency, a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue on the basis of a grain assessment might be desirable. 

I understand the contention of the Secretary ,of State to have been rabstantially 
this, — that no permanent settlement of any kind, whether on a money or grain basis, 
was expedient in a country like Madras where certain preliminary and essential con- 
ditions had not been fulfilled. ^ 

Two such conditions are those which have been laid down hy Her Majesty's 
Government in regard to the North-Western Provinces. It must be shown beforcj 
any estate can receive a permanent settlement, Cfirst ) that the area of cultivation has 
almost reached the maximum that is possible; and (secondly) that there is no proba- 
bility that the existing assets will, within the next twenty years,^^ be largely increased 
by the introduction -of canal irrigation. 

It being assumed tliat under ordinary circumstances, these conditions are not 
fulfilled in Madras, it cannot, I think, be disputed that a permanent settlement of any 
kind would be inadmissible ; for, whatever further conditions may be necessary, it 
appears clear that these two conditions cannot be dispensed with. 

9. It may be noticed that the system which has been now referred to is similar 

in principle to that which has been adopted in England and Ireland under the acts fur 
the commutation of tithes. « 

The chief object of these statutes” (I quote from Kerr’s BlackRtone« Vol. II., p. 30) “ is to aubatitute 
the payment of an annual rent of deftaed amount fur the render of a tenth of the titheabie produce of the 
land, or the payment of an arbitrary composition. To effect this, the gross amount of the aanual sums to 
be payable by way of rent-charge in substitution for the tithes is first ascertained. One-^hind of the amount,' 
-when ascertained and .settled, is to be represented by such a quantity of wHtat, another third by such a 
quantity of barely, and the remaining third by such a quantity of oaBt, as the rent-charge, if invested in the 
pnrehase of those three species of grain, would have purchased at their average prices per bushel during 
seven years ending Christmas 1835. The tithe rciit-cliarge is, tliereforc, in tlie nature of ac<M-rent ; but 
the payment is mode in money, and varies annually, according to the average septennial value of the above 
three species of grain on the Thursday next preceding Christmas day in every year, as the same is published 
in the London Gazette in the mouth of January.” 

10. I do not now purpose to enter into this subject further. Although I Lave 
stated generally the views which I am myself disposed to hold, I do not think that the 
questions at issue have been so fully discussed that it w^ould now^bo desirable for the 
Government of India to express any final conclusion regarding them. I tliink that 
the proper course now to adopt is to invite the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces to reconsider the whole question. 


* In regard to this part of the subject, I may quote the foUowiug remarks from a paper written by an 
accomplished ofltoer of the Government, Mr. BeFoer Wynne, wlio has had much experience of settlement 
operations in the North-Western Frovinces. Advocating a permanent settlement on the l>asis^of a grain 
assessment, how, he asks, independently of iiuprovements derived from the extension of canal irrigation or 
from the expenditure of private capital, would any general cause of increase or decrease in the value of the 
land manifest itself, otherwise than by an increase or decrease in the price of produce. '** Why,*’ he says 
^ hesitate to put in words what you have accepted in fact ? As you have assured the people that you will 
nut tax their iniprovemoiits, why not complete your assurance by telling them that whaA you will tax will be 
the difference between average prices now and average prices hereafter ? • * Let! it be considered how 

much is gained that it is desirable to gain, how mucii is avoidcc^ptliut it is expedient v avoid by the adop- 
tion of this small change. The Stato gains a revenue, the increase of which will corr^pond witlf that very 
rise of prices by which much of its increasing expenditure is caused. ' 1 trains a security for the loyalty of 
the landowners based on their sense of interest, and without the sacrifice involved in the attempt to gai n 
this object by permanent settlement in its present form. And it avoids the heavy expense, and the tem- 
porary diversiou of the servioea of its best oificers, which temporary settlements cause. The landowners 
gain a. security that their improvements will never be taxed, and that their contribution to State necessities 
will never depend on the discretion of any one man. They gain a power of disposing of their land at 
high prices, and they avoid, the heavy contributions which they now pAy at the recurrence of each rese^e- 
xneQti aad they escape the loss in low rents and poor cultivatioa which they now,, with the same obgeet, 
wiiUiigly undergo for some time previously*” 
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* No. 1019, ^jUted Nynee Tal, tiie 28tii June, 1871* 

. jRwi— 0. A. Euiran, Ebq., 0§g, Samtwy to the Gort^ ff.-W. Prooinoet^ 
To~^A» Colvin, ^q., Sterebary to the Board ofBeoemey N,“W, Prow&et. 

SiB,~Beferring to pteTioudiOorrespondenoe on the subject of the Booltind- 
shnhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a Despatch No. 276,, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 

2. 1^ will bo observed that tho^Qovemor-Qenoral in Council has acceded to the 
‘ views of the Lieutentant-Governor in respect of the practical course to bo followed, and 

His Honor nMiog on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly to 
confirm the Settlement for 30 years, that is, to the close of 1888-89. You will be 
separately addressed in respect of certain estates the proprietors of which accepted a 
higher assessment on the understanding that it was to bo permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for oe^es, I am to say that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has requested a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in para. 17, and 
the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, J am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land revenue, but 
also as regards the established principles of Temporary Settlements. A few remarks 
are here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the Board are 
invited. 

5. jFirst, — On the conditions for a Permanent Settlement. 

On 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the prescribed 
rules for Permanent Settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Meerut, were sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of rent was found 
to l)c greatly below that prevailing eleswhere. A full jumma, Mr. Forbes showed, would 
at these rates bo about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Forbes 
believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher than £21,000. His 
Honor thoi^htthat v/^ote the full assessment could bo imposed within say seven years, 
such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the 
ground that rents would before long rise in this pergunnah “to the standard prevailing 
elsewheffe. ” 

6. ‘ The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute- 

nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the ques- 
mh tion; and the sobject was discussed in His Honor’s Minute* 
January following. dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited 

from the Government of India. 

» 

7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a Permanent 
Settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government, were defective in not provid- 
ing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below the prevailing 
standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to the 
two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para, 39, the subject was 
commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that “it might per- 
haps be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which no Settle- 
ment shall be coUfirmed in perpetuity.” 

8. In pary 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 
might not be eiediont to makeHthe land revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural producef should 
t Not simply of in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In oondusion. His 

“e h°«po Honor Baid:-~“If core is taken thatno Settlement beoonfirmed 

ij^Ttment. prepetuity unless upon adequate intes of rent, and with such 

a condition aa to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of 
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Mventie would miunly limited to what is legitimate^ namelj’) the r Alm«|iiiahmwn f. of a 
shai^in the profits hereafter created by the inTmtment of labour and capital.’* ■ • 

9. On a ^iew of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His Ex- 

fiellenoy in Oouncil has requested that the Ideutenant-Govemor **. will now re-consider 
this great question of the Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provincee.’! 
In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive the benefit of 
the Board’s advice. , » 

10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lientenant-Gh>vemor will at * 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhnr, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the Minute above quoted, ** under 
ordinary circumstances (where at any rate a revision of Settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit but the process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundsbuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (though in various degr^s) in other parts of 
the country. But it cannot bo said that the operation has anywhere ceased ; and in 
some parts (as Rohilkhimd and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. In reference to these remarks the 
Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in these parts. 

11. In para* 31, the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a Permanent Settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or bther public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, how- 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce ; the other, under certain circum- 
stances, increases prices. The latter would no doubt to some extent be met bjwthe pro- 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of the permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the construction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices might be shown to have risen §.bove a 
certain ratio. 

12. Secondly j — I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India . 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to Temporary Settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be something essentially faulty in the exist- 
ing system of assessment.' ’ Endeavouring to reduce to distinct charges the various 
points of objection (some of which arc rather hinted at than directly expressed), they 
may perhaps be assumed as follows : — 

I.— The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive^ 

II.— The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 
ryots are protected. 

III.— "Government is shut out from profiting by ^se of rent wit^^ the term of 
Settlement. * 

18. In respect of the first, it will be observed that the Settlement of Boolund- 
sbuhur is taken as the normal type of Settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government ** is ob taining only abont«85 per cent, of the rental of 
land and it is said, ** that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a consbquenoe 
of the system of Settlement followed generally in the ' North-Western Provinces ; it ia 
not the result of qpeoially faulty proceedings in this psrticolar District.” It uriU be for 
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the BoaM to allow whether anoh was the case, ox whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 


* The miacaloulation runs equally through the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue is 35 per cent, of what the 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’s calcu- 
lation at iei41,000. The rental is therefore assumed at X282,000. But the 
present revenue is XI 28,000. which is 44 per ce^t. (and not 35 per cent.) of 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about 
14 per cent, since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of December, 1869, 14 per cent, 
higher than that assessment. The Government of India seem to have erro- 
neously assuhied that this is the same thing a" to say that the assessment 
is less by 14 per cent, than 50 per cent, of the assets, t.a, that it is 36 or 35 
' per cent, of the rental.” 


which is, moreover^^er- 
stated*) ‘was ndt rather 
the result of causes which 
happened to be at work 
in Boolundshuhur with 
singular activity in 
the interval which has 
elapsed since the Settle- 


ment, and which have affected other Settlements in a very modified measure, some 


perhaps not at all. 


14. The strictures of the Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
fsdlure of the present system to roach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the Settlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the ** half-asset,” standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Liegislative Council, and it 
w'ill be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard 
itself, and the general appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 


15. The second objection is thus stated : — “ It can hardly bo fair that the State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share' of the assets of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
Avho may bo a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 


16. It may be observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to the case of “ protected ” rj'ots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates ” or “ level of rent ” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “ a fully-developed rental. ” On 
this His Exccllcncey in Council remarks: — 


“ Tliis,, however, is a remedy which could hardly bo fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is de^/rable, in the intorost of the State, and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents, that the restrictions placed by law or cus- 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
sulijects are well known, would bo the last person to approve of any such conclusions. ” 

17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “ fully-developed rental” 
as u8ed“by the Lieutenant-Governor has been misapprehended by the Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor- 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep- 
tional causes tending to abate the I'ental were removed. But such a rental would bo 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 

38. His Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to themselves ; that is to say, the 
rent of any member of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class ; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. rule, also, dining protected tenancies is too favourable to the 

tenant. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor some years ago, but, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Gnvemmeut of India. If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would^ no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Gh>vemment revenue based thereon also higher. 

19. Beonrring, now, to the imputation of << essential faultiness in the existing 
^tem of assessment,” as applying to ** protected” tenants, it in not quite clear in 
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what direction His B3co6llenc3r in Council contemplates a practical remedy. ® It can 
hard|^ be in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of# an 
additioilkl demtfnd representing the share of the revenue held back by him, a par- 
tial ryotwaree assessment. 

20. Honor takes the meaning of the Grovernor- Genera! in Council to be 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates^ 
there the revenue should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if fjill market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may bo rendered more effective for attaining this object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it : that is to say, the “ average rates ” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent w'faich would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If the rules now in force are not sufficiently decisive and explicit on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserv^es attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
large Talookdars, and aUo of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably w^ith greater force to other Provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be left out of sight by the Board. 

22. First, as regards largo Taloukas. Those parts of the land may be eliminated in 
which sub-))roprietary rights have been recognized : for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie- 
tors. But where* subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepare^ to say* that a difieren- 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these Provinces w'here such properties 
arc comparatively rare ; but as the first principles of our Settlements have been now 
called in question, it may bo advisable to consider w'hether any change is^ossiblc or 
desirable. Jt should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the Settlement must be so framed that their component parts if held separately 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which tliey arc respon^ble. 

23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in those provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent — as in the Terai, Singrowli^ and the Hills — the 
system is different, the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere. A.t the same time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of Settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly-cultivated and backward tracts. 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi- 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
lundshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of well-protected ” rents; 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of Settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the starjiard of rent wil^ shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
Settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his Minute of 
22hd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching ; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a oorresponding rise in rentals. Bu£ there is evidently 

danger in the general application of any such j^rinciple : for frequently, the xnea- 
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flUriB oft anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhaaoement at all, nwat, 
under aveh (nrcumstances, test on mere hypothesis ; .and sndi assessment upon s^pcu- 
lati'^ assets might aerionsly depress and injure the proprietary interest. It would, 
therefore, be dangerons to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur- 
rent standard rates, and, speculating* on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess- 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe- 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
amd sanctioned pergnnnah by pergurnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
t might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practically 
taken by them ; and, snch being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis- 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 

25. Thirdly f — The third objection appears to be that Government is shut out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dex>eudant on the labour and capital of the landholders. These are 
explained m para. 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to Perma- 
nent Settlements ; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to Temporary Settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion that the existing conditions for a Permanent Settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions imder which Settlements in the 
Horth-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 

26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspon- 
* See Board’s in, dence between the Board and Government in I860,* on the 

dated I4th Vebriiary, 1860 . question as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 

The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the ** landlords' rate ” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction betwen this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in pars. 31 : the former increasing the prodwe in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasjng chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such conihtion as ^should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of the Settlement in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible * 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is the cardinal 
basis of the existing system of Settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired Settlement ; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern- 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 yean, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 

27. The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and impar- 
tiality the various sulgects thus propotmded for discussion. His Excell^cy in Council 
has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to con- 
sider a system which has be<m built up by the labours of some of the most eminent men 
whom India has seen ; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prac- 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these Provinces, 
and as confirmed modified by th^jourse of nearly three-quarters of a oentury*^B le^s- 
lation ; we are bound, also, to oonsidmr the prosperity of the oouutiy and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, a^ve all, to remember that the maintenance <ff a contented 
and substantial peasantry and pre^rietary is a condition that must take precedence of 
every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honoris sure that the Sudder Boardof Beve- 
nud will not be fotmd wanting in thg proper ireatuMnt of this momm^ous question. 
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No. Ill, dated Allahabad, 27th September, 1871. 

From — A. CoLviK, Esq., SeerOary, Board of Rmenuef N.-W. Provineei, 
To—kLL COMMISSIONBBS OF BeVKNUE. 


SiB,-~'I am desired by the Board of Revenue to forward for your information 

se^ry Corernn.cnt, “P*®® ^ marginaUy noted, regarding the 

question of a Permanent Settlement and l^e system of 
30 years’ Settlement in force in these Provinees. The 
Board request that you will furnish the several Set)^ 
tlement Officers, and such Collectors of experience 
as you may think fit, in your Division, with copies of 


From 

North-Western Provinces, No. 101 9 A, 
dat^ 98th June, 1671, to Secretary, 
Avenue Board. 

Prom Secretary, Goremment of lOdia, 
Home Department, to Secretary, Go- 
vernment, North-Western Pruvinces, 
No. 276, dated 26th May, 1871. 


the despatches : and that you will call upon them to report, so soon as they may have 
been able to givo the matter their full consideration, upon the several points indicated 
in the following remarks. These reports, with your own review, should then be for- 


warded to the Board without loss of time. 


2. The action taken by Government with regard to a Permanent Settlement of 
the land-revcnne of these Provinces when they first came into our possession is fully 
detailed in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Minute, dated 1st July, 1819. This, with despatches 
on the same subject from the Government of this country and the Court of Directors, 
as also the discussions during the last eleven years in regard to Permanent Settlement, 
have been, as you are aware, published among the Selections of Government Records.* 
These papers, with the letters now forwarded, you should carefully study. 


3. The several points indicated by Government in respect of a Permanent Set- 
tlement are as follows : — 


I. — Whether it might bo possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 

It will have to bo considered under this head whether in the part of the country 
under the immediate observation of tlie officer reporting, rents have reached their full 
present limit. The rise in prices which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, 
will be the best, though by no means the only, test, of the adequacy of existing rent- 
rates. On review of tho prices of past years, does it seem that any further large in- 
crease in prices is improbable? and have rents so generally risen with pri^s as to ren- 
der a furtlier rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary? la 
population up to the ordinary standard? What is the margin of cultivable land, and 
what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ? 

In a word, Settlement Officers must show whether the transition stat!e through 
which Boolundshuhur and other Districts are passing has been entered on, or woidd 
seem to be near an end, in their Districts. The Board cxpec^ upon this head such 
ample and exhaustite illustration, from rents, comparative tables of the value of land, 
prices of produce, or other sources of information, such as those above indicated, as it 
is within the power of every Settlement Officer to furnish. 

II. — You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a Permanent 

Settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding paragraph, 
but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the in- 
crease of prices (see para. 33 of the Government of India letter). The staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and tho mode of applying the test, 
are points on which opinions must bo furnished, if such mode of Settlement recom- 
mends itself. ^ \ 

4. In regard to the present system of Tcmporaigr Settlements, tho following 
points are indicated for report:— 

I.— Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive. 


* Selection from BcTenuc Records of the* North-Western ProvinceB, 1816-20, and the printed ooUeotlon 
of official pftperB, 1669. • 
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pnder this head should be furnished a succinct and comprehensive review of 
presures of the SotUement based on 66 per cent, of the assets, or wha|ever w^j^ wie 
share at last Settlement. Illustration should further bo given, so far as possible, 

of the average incidence of the present* demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. The 
pointed out in paras. 20-22 of the Qovommmit letter should also be taken 
up here, vts., whether the Glovemiuent share of rental assets should, as a matter of puhho 
■poWeyt be in an cases limited to 50 per cent., or whether discretion should be left to the 
Settlement Officer ; and if so within what limits, and subject to what conditions, such 
discretion should be given. 

It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws results in any 

measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Gk>verDment may 
be justly entitled. It will bo remembered under this head that the success of much of 
the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which they are upheld 
by decisions given under the Bent Laws. Is it generallt/ the caso that rents upon 
tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a standard as, 
from facts noticed by the Settlement OfKcei>— such as agreement between parties, 
of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights of occupancy, &c«,— “ 
may seem equitable and fair ? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what 
degree does it exist ? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to 
remove it? 

III._The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a Settlement for 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is 
or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. The expedi- 
ency of at time of Settlement any considerablo rise in rents which is pros- 
pective only in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 

than usual of the existing rental assets — must be weighed hero with espeeial reference 
to the circumstances of each district. 

IY^_Tho' expedient of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or rc-adfust- 
ment during a term of Temporal^’- Settlement in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes— such as those enumerated in para. 25 of Govern- 
ment letter* with, the effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment of 
the land revenue, will come under this head. 

5. The above are the six points on which the Board desire your opinion, and 
those of orperienced officers under you. They embrace the whole system of assessment 
of the land revenue in these Provinces as in force for more than the last 30 years. 
The fact of that system having worked well during the above period is not necessarily 
a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances and requirements of to-day. 
On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue obtainable is far from being the 
Qi]]y test of a sound system of assessment. 

The Board invite the greatest frcetlom of suggestion in regard to tho mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fiiir revenue from the land, with due regard to 
landed interests, as existing by custom, and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 

The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of light 
on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well-ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions tljfjrcfrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, wilS* meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. COLVIN, 

Seeretaty. 



APPENDIX'S. 


Report hy C. H. T. Cbosthwaitb, Esq., Settlement Officer ^ Etawaih^ dated the 2nd 

January y 1872. 

2. By way of preface I may say that there cgn be no doubt that the promise of 
a Permanent Settlement was formally held out to the landowners of these Provinces 
by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the promise was, 
moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in some cases in 
written leases, is also plain from the Minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. How far we are bound 
by that promise to carry out the measure irrespective of its political advantages is a 
question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest authorities to decide. I am 
well aware of our peculiar position in this country, and arguments drawn from the 
actions of the legislature in England or elsewhere seem to me entirely void of force. But, 
nevertheless, my own opinion is that, in deciding this question, wo are bound to look 
not merely to the interests of the North-West Provinces, but to those of all India. And 
if imperial interests would be compromised by fulfilling the expectations held out to the 
people in these Provinces, we are justified in availing ourselves of the choice of action 
that has fortunately been left to us. 

3. I will now take up the several points of discussion in the order indicated by 
the Board. 

Firatlyy — The possibility of laying down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall bo confirmed in prepetuity. 

The Board remark that the rise in prices which has led, in a chief measure, to the 
rise in rents will be the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of 
existing rent-rates. This I take to mean, that if the rent-rate has not risen in propor- 
tion to the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, it cannot be considered adequate : 
and that a rise in that proportion may, as a rule, be anticipated. It is necessary to 
consider how much prices have risen, and to what extent rents hftve risen in- answer 
to them. When that point is settled, the connection between the rise in prices and tlie 
vist) in rent will have to be discussed. 


4. The following table shows the average prices of wheat, barley, chnnna, 
jowar, and bajra, for the last three decades : — 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Chunna, 

Jowar. 

Bdjra. 


Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond, 
BidhoonaA, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond. 

First docade ••• 


33| 


1*6* 

1*13^ 

1-12* 

Second decade, ... 

••• 


1.16± 

113| 

1*3 

i-'l 

Third decade, 

• aa 


0*3*5 

6 

0*295^ 

0*301 

0-29| 


It appears from this table that it is during the last ten years that the great rise in 
prices has occuti^ed. It also appears that all grains have not risen in equal proportions. 
Wheat has risen in the last decade, as compared with the first, 36 per ceht., barley 37 
)>er cent., chunna 35 per cent., joar 43 per cent., bajra per cent. No^ this fact, that 
the Average price of joar and bajra during the last decade has risen in a greater degree 
than the prices of wheat, barley, and chnnna is worth notice. Mr. Plowden, in his note on 
wages and prices (a paper by the way that has not received half the attention from the 
public press that it deserves), gives a table of the average selling rates of wheat and 
bajra, from which it may be elicited that the oscillations in the price of bajra have 
been mdeb greater than those in the selling rate of wheat. Whatever the causes are that 
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have raised the prices of greon produce, they have affected the poorer autnmnal grains 
xnpch more than the better grains of the spring harvest. Now does not this fact point 
to a failure of rain and a bad harvest as the chief cause that has been at ? I 

would suggest this as a further confirmation of the conclusion to which Mr. Flowden 
has been led by other considerations.' 

5. We have, then, as the result a rise in the last ten years of 36, 37, and 35 per 
cent, respectively in wheat, barl^, ^d ebunna, and of 48 and 44 per cent, in joar and 
bajra. Let us see what has been the rise of rent in the same period. 1 have no statis- 
tics from which I can show what tlie average rent-rate in the district was at last Settle- 
ment, so as to compare it with the average rent-rate now existing. But I do not regret 
the absence of these statistics, because I think a comparison of average rent-rates in this 
way is very misleading as to the rise in the letting value of land. More especially is 
it so here, because Mr. Gubbins gave all monroosee asameo a lease for thirty years, and 
hound the zemindars not to enhance tlieir rents daring that period. We have therefore 
in the rent-rate reports submitted from this district analysed all the instances of 
enhancement of rent (so far as we could ascertain them from the*putwarees) that have 
occurred daring the last ten years. The results arc as follows for three tehseels in 
which the enquiries have been completed : — 



Nnxnher 
of acres 
aHectcd. 

Old rent- 
rate. 

New rent- 
rate. 

Rise per 
cent. 

Batb paid bt Sub- 

TEITAIiTS. 

Seer. 

Cultivators. 






1 






J?irgf — Jiise hy suit^ 





m 

■1 

■■ 





(1) Phuppoond, 

•• t 

99D 

3 


D 

■1 

i9 


28*8- 

6 6 11 

4 13 6 

(2) Bhidoonah, 

• •• 

1,938 

3 


D 

4 

12 

9 

21- 

6 6 7 

6 8 2 

(3) Bhurthna, 

••• 

687 

3 

4 

8 

4 

3 

7 

28' 

4 0 9 

3 14 9 

Second— Hixe hy change— 






■1 






(1) Phuppoond, 

••• 

5,649 

3 

12 

2 

B 

13 

0 

28*3 

I fcive these rates paid 

(2 ) Bhidoonah, ••• 

• •• 

8,301 

3 

11 

1 

B 

2 

7 

39- 

by Bub-tenants to 

(3) Bhurthna, ••• 


603 

3 

14 

0 

B 

3 

5 

8-6 

show how far the 







■ 




enhanced vents arc 

Third — Rise hy consent — 










from bei n g rack- 

(1) Phuppoond, 

• •• 

19,018 



7 

4 

8 

1 

16-1 

Tunis. 


(2) Bhidoonah, ... 

••• 

17,405 


13 

2 

4 

15 

9 

la- 



(^} ,Bhurthua, 

... 

69,639 

B 

8 

O 

3 

8 

9 

ne* 




Tlie land affected by enhancements amounts in all to 1 ,14,130 acres. The total of tlie 
cultivated land in the three tehseels is as ibllows : — 


Phuppoond, 
Bhidoonah, ... 
BbdHhna, ... 


... 78,549 

... 86,157 

... 1,35,858 


3,00,564 


The area enhanced is therefore 38 per cent, of the total cultivation — leaving 62 
per cent, unenhanced during the last ten years, that is, since the great rise in prices 
began to be felt. 

6. Of the 38 per cent, that has been subject to enhancement as much as 31*9 per 
cent, on the total cultivation has been raised by consent. 

The enhai^cemont by suit <Havc been few. It will be seen that the rise has in no 
case exceeded 39 per cent. The greatest rise per cent, over the largest area has been in 
Bhurthna, where it is chiefly due to the action of the landlords who were given villages 
in reward for loyal conduct in the year 1857. These enhancements were made 
without the intervention of the courts : but not, I believe, without very considerable 
pressure on the tenantry by the Collector. They may therefore be considered ae excep- 
tional. In the other tehseels rents have not risen by agreement more than 16*1 per 
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cent, in Phuppoond, and 18 per eent. in Bbidoonah^ on the average. When the aid of 
the C^urtB has been invoked, the highest average rise is 28 per cent, in Phnppoond i^d 
Bhumiw, and the lowest 21 per cent in Bidhoonah. 

In those cases where by lapse of the lease land has come completely into the 
power of the landlord, the rise has been 39 per cent, in Bidhoonah, and 28 per cent 
in Pbuppoond. The instances that have been collected from Bhurthna cover too small 
an area to bo worth quoting. ^ 

7. Prices then have risen, as we have said before, 36, 37, and 35 per cent in the 
case of wheat, barley, and chunna, and 44 and 43 per cent, in bajra and joar, in the 
last ten years. 


Dmring the same period the rise of rent has been as follows : — 


Fercentago of area enhanced. 

Rise in rent rate per cent. 

22*64 

I 36 to 39 

2*06 

28* 

0*6 

21- 

6*8 

16* 

6-94 

IS- 

38* 



Kot more than 25 per cent of the cultivated land has risen in proportion or nearly in 
proportion to the rise in prices, while 62 per cent, has been subject to no enhancement. 


8. It may be said, then, that if the rise in prices is the cause of the rise of rent, 
by far the greater part of the rise of rent is to come ; and, supposing prices to rise 
still more, or to remain stationary, no doubt will come. 

9. But prices may fall. Indeed, this last year they have fallen, and have return- 

ed very nearly to the average of the period anterior to their late rise. Nor do I think 
it at ail unlikely that wo may be about to enter on a cycle of good harvests. The 
question then* arises as to the connection between rent and prices, and as to the cause 
of the high prices. I am pursuaded that the influx of silver has had lesg to do with 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produce than is maintained by the Indian econo- 
mist and his school. The question is a long and difficult one. But I refer for proof 
to Mr. Plowden’s valuable paper on wages and prices published this year, and to the 
fact, hitherto I think unnoticed, that the prices of the autumnal grains, — -jowar and bajra 
—that depend on tho rains and ordinarily furnish the bulk of our population with food, 
have been much more affected than the price of wheat or of barley. That this is the case 
the statistics of most districts will, I think, show. • 

10. The last Price-current published in the Gazette of tho North-Western Provinces 
gives the selling rates current at the close of November. Thi^is the time of year 
when tho autumnal grains should be cheapest, and when, the market having been called 
on for large supplies of seed for the next crop, the winter grains are generally 
dearest. Now the statement in tho Gazette shows that in this Division common wheat 
was selling at 22*10 seers per rupee, while bajra sold at 23*14, and jowar at 25*12. 
The explanation of this is, that last spring harvest was an abundant one, whereas 
the bajra and jowar harvest this year has been unusually bad. In short, the quantity 
ill the market is influencing the prices of grain more than the fall in the value of 
money. I do not of course maintain that the fall in the value of money has not affected 
tho prices. . But I assert that tho late high prices are caused partly by the fall in tho 
value of money and partly by tho bad seasons so ^equent in the Ik^t decade, A fall 
to some extent in prices may, 1 think, be looked for. 

11. The question, therefore, how far rents depend on prices becomes important. In 
an able paper that appeared in tho Calcutta Review a year ago, and was written, I think 
I may say, by Mr. Wynne, this question was dealt with. What he has there said is, 
I think, worthy of every attention in so far as it relates to the connection between the 
rise of rent and the rise of prices. 
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» 12w The pei^Ie are all impressed with the belief that the rise in rents deprads on 
theorise in prices. I seldom see a semindar withoht his urji^ng hpon me the dan^^ 'bf 
building on the present rates of rent in view of the fislling prices, end 1 think that 
this opinion is the popular one. NevertheleBS, I am convinced that it is the increase of 
population that is pulling up the rent^, and that will maintain them. 

f 

If the rise in prices were the cause, we should expect the rate of rent to rise pretty 
equally over all sorts of land. If thp best manured land near the village paid Bs. 10 
^ per acre formerly, it ought to pay Bs. 13. If irrigated land paid Bs. 6, it ought 
now to pay Be. 8, and so on. Now this is not the way rents are rising. But more 
land is highly cultivated, and more land is irrigated than formerly, and these lands are 
raised to the higher rates that have been paid all along by other land. Ofrcourse, 
isolated cases do occur whore a new rate altogether is produced, and when land is let at 
a rate hitherto unexampled. Such instances were frequent in the cotton-famine years 
when speculators offered fancy prices for land. But that is not the normal condition of 
things. The best illustration I can give of the way that rent is rising is by comparing 
the land of the district to the land round a large town, which, year by year, grows in 
value as the suburbs extend, and lets not at rates hitherto unknown but at rates 
given as yet only for Ismd in the heart of the city. 

13. The increase of population not only increases the demand for food, but 

supplies more competitors anxious to obtain a livelihood by tilling the land. Thu 
landlords thus get the upper hand, and arc able to raise the price of outlying lands, 
and the tenants arc compelled, by higher farming and greater industry, to make 
the soil pay the increased demand. ' , 

14. Owing to the checks imposed on tho landlords by custom and by law, the 
action of this competition, caused not so much by rise of prices as by increase of popula- ‘ 
tion, is veiy much retarded. It has still to make itself felt, and its final results are pro- 
bably 'far distant. I see every reason to suppose that rent will go on rising to the level 
of the rent of that laud that we call ** Gohan ” — i. e., highly-manured, well-farmed 
land. It is 'ho* 'new filing for men to ]>ay Bs. 10 per acre for Gohan land. But 
where one acre* paid that rent at last Settlement, two can pay it now. Thirty years 
hence, barring war, pestilence, or famine, that may thin tlie population and throw land 
out of cukdvation, the increase ought to be still greater. Setting aside then the ques- 
tion of prices, I believe that so long as population increases, and men have nothing else 
to look to for a livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until 
something near an Buropeau standard is reached. 

15. I consider, then, that it is impossible to lay down any standard of average 
rates below which nq settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. No rates could fulfil 
the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, and of being 
suitable to tho present condition of tho country. Could a Permanent Settlement have 
been made in Queen Blizabeth’s time of land in Bngland, so as to fulfil these conditions ? 

16. As to population and communication, there is no doubt that this district is on 
the whole in an advanced state. The population by the last census is 384 to the square 
mile ; but owing to the large amount of barren land, tho population to tho square mile of 
cultivation is much more, being more than double the number in some of the perguiinuhs. 
The river Jumna afiFords a valuable and cheap means of exporting produce. Tlie 
railway intersects the district from east to west. There are fine railway stations within 
the boundaries. Tbfere are numeroiti good roads in every direction ; and, for some time, 
at least, 1 should anticipate np great progress in this respect. Still the full effect of all 
these things on the land has yet to be felu And unless the population is diminished it will 
be felt, 

* The Gohan areas at last Settlement varied from 9 per cent, in one pergunnah to 8 and 7 in others The 
ateaa for thStliieaierriaedtebaeelB are now a» follows:— libidoonah i; per cent., Bhurthna 14 per cent.*Phup- 

poond 14 per cent. ’ 
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17. As to ifri I am ftr from thinking that wo hayo roaolmd peafectson. 

The large tract of land* that lies between the Sejngnr and ‘the Jnmna is -almost devoid 
of wllls^ It is p tract that would repay irrigation better than any I know, except the 
similar belt of land that lies along the high bank of the Boorh Gunga. It is contem- 
plated, nnder the Lower Ganges Canal system, to provide water for thin tract. How- 
ever mnoh the rest of the district may be oonnted ripe in the matter of irrigation, 
land, forming roughly about one-fourth of the -cultivated area, must be from 

the category. • 

18. With regard to the selling price of land, the statistics required are given 
in Appendix. But the causes affecting the price of land are so many and complicated, 
and the difSculiy of knowing the price really paid is so great, that I attach no import- 
ance to the figures connected with it. 

To sum up my views on this head, I consider a Permanent Settlement basdd on 
adequate rates — ^If by adequate is meant rates that will secure the State from being 
a heavy loser — to be an impossibility. 

19. The question next in order is, whether by a rateable increase of revenue 
in proportion to the increase of prices, the evils of resettlements can be avoided while 
their advantages in the shape of an increase of revenue are in part secured. 

20. I am alive, as every officer must be, to the evils attending a resettlement, 
although I think that they have been somewhat exaggerated. The expense and tem- 
porary disorganization caused by Settlement operations are no doubt great. But, so 
far as my experience goes, there is little, if any, of that wilful abandonment of cultiva- 
tion, and deterioration of its quality, that is frequently spoken of as general. Still I 
would gladly welcome any plan that would avoid resettlements. The proposed plan, 
however, does* not appear to me to be practicable. Nor, indeed, do 1 think it quite 
eonnd theoretically. 

21. It assumes two things. First, that the rise in the prices of produce 
depends solely x>n the influx of silver ; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for 
each Province or part of a Province will act as a barometer for the -i-alue of silver. It 
also assumes, as a consequence of these two assumptions, that #ach individual estate 
-will be able without hardship to pay an increased revenilh in proportion to the increase 
in the price of the selected staple;. 

22. I feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme^hat has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In tho first 
place, if the rise and fall in the prices of produce, are influenced as much or ny>re by 
the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme will 
lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices caused by a series 
of bad seasons, then under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue will be 
increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the most rigid 
economist and supporter of the silver influx theory, will hardly maintain that the bad 
harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause rise in price of wheat in Meerut from 27 seers 
in 1859 to 15 seem in 1861 : or that the return of a good season had nothing to do 
with the price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of years we, may take 
for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 1861 must have a very 
great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every estate in the Meerut District 
would be increased, say five per cent., because of the increase in the average price caused 
by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many eatatesQSufibred greatly in those years, 
and the rents of those years were probably not collected at all in lands unprotected by 
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/inIgaCion. ’ While in tiie canal villages' ilie finttine outside dovUed and 'trebled the in- 
oomes of the cnltivators. What then 'would be the result of the proposed plan? The 
famine-strioiken estates would be punished by an-assessuMut bea'vy in proportioj^ t^tbeir 
suSbrings,' and the irrigated estates would not pay hairof the inerease fairly due from 
them. This injustice -would be inteaoified in districts like Ajmere that were depopu- 
lated by fiimine. Sueh would be the logical result. In practice, of course, after much 
reporting, minuting, and despatch-writing, the precious permanent arrangements would 
be cast t6 the winds, and an officer^ would be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as 
honour would prevent us from drawing back from our word in the other oases, all the . 
loss would fall on the revenue. 

I see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence or any appreciable influence on the rise of prices. 

23. Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. These are difficulties I leave to the advocates 
of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all produce 
is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Flowden has shown that ghee and oil, no 
unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio df wheat 
and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple that 
answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver ? Mr. Wynne answers this question: 
as follows It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of the land- 
owner that species of grain might well bo selected as the staple of the tract which i's 
generally taken by the village bunnias in payment of their debts.*^ This is a tangible 
suggestion, and tbe best probably that can be made. But it seems to me that it is open 
to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be measured in this way 
than tbe profits of the bunnia. The price of such a staple might be a fair guide to the 
value of each rupee : but it cannot guide us to the number of rupees in coming either tO' 
the landowner or money-lender — even adjacent estates in tbe same districts differ very 
much in their products. If the staple selected was the oidy or even tlic chief product, 
then I can understand that its price might guide us in measuring the profits of tbe 
landowner... Although even then a rise in prtoo would by no means argue a rise iu 
profits ; but I cannot' see how the price of wheat, for instance, cau guide us in estimat- 
ing the profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and sugar. 

- 1 BK^' it with deference to tho advocates of the scheme, but it seems to- me that at * 
the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distingnish between the measure 
of a rupee and the measure of profits made up of an unknown number of rnpees. 

24.. If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preli- 
minary measure to value each estate strictly on its productive- capacity. This is a task 
that I think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the- produce per 
acre of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding tho 
produce per acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if they did 
they woold never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments 
would be necessary to ascertain it. 

25. The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement 
Officer is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deoeive him. Bnt any 
errors of over-assessment that are committed will, 'under this system, be increased at the 
rate of compound interest at each successive period. 

26. For these reasons 1 condemn the proposed plan as impracticable. 

The chief advantage attends, nt on it is the saving- of the cost of resettloments« As 
for any political advantage they are nil. To tbe people at large, 1 bdieve^ such ft set- 
tlement would give no filing of security whatever. 

27. I now turn to the questions regarding temporary settlements.' It is very 
diffiienlt to say aocutatoly what the pressure of the past Settlement really was, because 
'we do not know wknt^ tlio rentals were. All that we haTe to guide' us In forming an 
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opinion ia ilw. atate of ooHivniion at the time, and the general effect of the aMpsament. 
2fr. Gubbin^a aaaeaament was baaed on the 66 per cent, standard : and 1 think it may 
be dfcd that his demand waa folly up to it in moat cases. But at the tima of his seiftle- 
ment a rery large amount of land had been newly abandoned. Thus in Bidhoonah 
thera were 21,580 acres, in Fhuppoond 18,30^ acres, in Bhurthna 22,071 acres, in 
Btawah 17,453, and in Oreyah 12,184 acres, making altogether 91,591 acres*. Now 
this was land that had been thrown out of -cultivation by the great famine of 1838. 
It was undoubtedly land of the jxrorer class, bi(|t it was land that had beeil regularly 
cultivated, and to some extent irrigated. Now on all tbis lan<|||ldr. Gubbins put the. 
very highest rates, lower than those applied to the worst land under cultivation. 1 
have no data to show in what time this land was brought again under the plough. But 
the present survey shows that it has returned to cultivation. It formed then a reserve 
of no small value from which, year by year, the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
But notwithstanding this, it may safely bo affirmed that Mr. Gubbins* settlement was 
as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of the district. In the Oreyah Pergun- 
nah, which has not benefited by the canal or the railway, the assessment has been 
almost too heavy. The zemindars have not been able to bear up against bad seasons, 
and many of them are heavily in debt. In the other pergunnahs, the pressure of the 
assessment has been very much lightened by the extension of irrigation and opening 
np of communications. In them the Settlement has worked well. But notwithstand- 
ing all improvements, the district w-ill not bear more than a very moderate rise. 1 say 
this without regard to any standard, either of half assets on two-thirds, that it would 
endanger the prosperity of the district to raise the revenue more than ten or fifteen per 
cent. 

28. The share taken of the assets must depend upon the way in which the assets are 
calculated. If wc take tho present assets ascertained to be now enjoyed by the land- 
owner as the basis of our assessment, I am sure that two-thirds is a moderate demand. 
If, on the other hand, we take the possible assets, tho assets that the estate ought in the 
judgment of the assessing officer to yield half should bo the limit. In that case, 
namely, if the demand be limited to half, the assessment should be based on calculations 
drawn from the now or enhanced leases. The present prevail^g standaVd cannot be 
taken as the basis of assessment. For instance, I hav« shown that 62 per cent, of the 
land has not been enhanced in tho last ten years. The prevailing rents would, therefore, 
be pretty much what prevailed thirty years ago. If we settled on them, the^ase of rents 
that would follow the competition of the assessment would soon show as our mistake. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that under the circumstances of this district, we must nssn*"** 
a prospective rise in the rents of a vast number of estates. In other words, we must 
take more than half of tho actually existing rental until the landowners raise their 
rents. 

I have acted upon this principle ; and I feel sure that my aslessments at present 
are. nearer to two-thirds than one-half of the existing^assets — of the rentals as they 
now stand. 

I inust guard, however, against the supposition that I have acted on theoretical 
grounds. Before a Settlement Officer assumes a rise in rent he ought to be able to 
show that such a rise is actually taking place. If I found that leasra were being 
renewed on the same terms, and that no instances of enliancement could be adduced, I 
.do not think I should be justified in assuming a rise merely on theoretical grounds. 

29. The question here arises, whether the income left by this method of assess- 
ment to the landowners is excessive, as compared with the incomes o^ other clasmw, 

In my reports on Pergunnahs Bhidoonah and Phuppoond, I have givbn tables 
showing the incidmioe of the revenue on the proprietors. ‘ It will be sufficient to state 
here that in Bhidoonah, the average area owned by each proprietor is 59 acres, and the 
junount of revenue, according to the revised demand, Bs. 75. In Phuppoond, the area 
is 83 acras,.and the amount of revenue Bs. 122 per head. 

* Attont so jpar oeat. on the load (hea ia oahivsti ea. 
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TIm statistios for the other tehseele are ikot yet prepared. Bot^tbey will not| 1 
think, differ materially fronr those here given. 

Assaming that my calcnlarions ^ve the real value of the land, eaeh projftietor in 
Bhido<mah has, on the average, a rental of Bs. 150 per annum, and in Phuppoond 
(where the average is affected by ttte existence of one large landowner) Bs. 244. 
Excluding Uiis large property, the average rental of the remainder will *be reduced 
to Bs. 208. 

Bow taking th^largest average rental that of Phuppoond, the |nroprietor has to 
pay as follows : — 

Land revenue, • •• eew ooo Rs. 104 

Cesses at ten per cent., ... „ 10 

Pntwaree at six per cent., ... ,, 6 


Bs. 120 


Leaving him Bs. 88 per annum, without taking into account losses from bad 
debts or any incidental expenses. 

But then it will be said there is the ** seer.** Well, the " seer** in I^uppoond 
(excluding the large landowners) is, on the average, four acres per man. Its rental has 
already been taken into account. Bow let ns suppose that the fanning profits on four 
acres amount to Rs. 20 per acre,* then altogether our average landowner will have 
an income of (4 X 20+88 )b 168 rupees per annum, t.s., 14 rupees per mensen. Bu^it 
will be said he has grazing land and other advantages. I admit it ; but even so, it 
will be impossible to place the average income of the landowner at a higher figure than 
Bs. 20 per m^iisem. That is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks and 
about four times as rich as our grooms. From my knowledge of their circunistanoes 
and mode of life, I believe this is no exaggeration. 

Is it then possible to wish to reduce our “ upper classm** to a still lower level ? 
Yet an assessment at two-thirds of the assests, supposing the assets to be calculated as 
at present, would reduce them to a much lower standard of living. 

As to the caltivator*s profit*, I do not pretend to be able to estimate them. The 
right of occupancy-tenant is on an average nearly as well off as the small proprietor. In 
FhuppoomSy for which tetiseel alone I have the statistics ready, bis average holding is 7 
acres. So that taking the profits as before at Bs. 20 per acre his income would be 
about Rs. 150 per annum. 

But this estimate is, I must confess, opposed to the calculations of some high 
autboritieB. The distinguished ofiScer at present at the head of the new department of 
agriculture was, as you are aware, for many years. Collector of this district during which 
time he devoted himself to the preparation of agricnltural statistics. I have not bis report 
by me to refer to. But if 1 recollect right, his conclusion, arrived at after much research, 
was, that the average income of a cultivator in this district was about ten rupees per 
annum. If that is the case, or anything like the ease, there would not appear to be much 
room to increase the standard of assessment, unless, indeed, our estimates of the rent 
of land are, as some people may assert, absolutely and ridiculously false. 

30. The discretion that should be left to a Settlement Officer in assessing is a difficult 
question. That discretion is already very large. Bvery officer takes into considera- 
tion the waste land of an estate. If it is likely to be soon cultivated, something is a d d e d 
to the demand on that account. I do not think too wide a discretion c-hti be allowed 
in this direction. The question o^ assessing talookdars or proprietors of large estates 
on a different standard firoul the small proprietors is a very different one. Probably, 
every one is a little harder on a large proprietor who has the tnAitTia to coerce his 
tmiants, and can afford to go to law with them. But to assess a man at a larger 
simply because he happens to be well off, savours rather of communism, and is, 1 tliiwir, 

*I put It as liigh w possibl* to oske my argument atronger. la lealitv, tea npeaa wonkl be aearm the 
tenth. 
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radioaUymnfii^. Tlie aMMsmeait shoidd be guided by the valnatloa of iiie not 

cwrideration of the person who owns it. To assoss *a man heavily he is 

riohn wynst as to assess him severely because he is very skilful and indnstrioiiB. ^e 

have given up the latter error, do not let ns adopt the former, 

81. Except in very exceptional oases, the'operation of the rent-laws' do not, in 

my opini<m,* result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. But th ey do, I 
think, throw a ve^ unnecessary burden on the landowner, and, eventually, on the 
tenant. N^one, with any show of reason, can uphold the present state of the law, which 
compels the landlord to bear the cost and expense of suits to raise his rent to a standard 
that is fixed by the Settlement Officer. 1 think it would be only ordinary justice to 
relieve such suits at time of settlement from the stamp duty. Some persons would go 
further, and would take the appeal in such cases from the cognizance of the CSvil Courts. 
But I do not think that it is necessary to do this. If a twaw could not only but 

fix the rents that are the basis of assessment, a not altogether useless check on over- 
assessment would be taken away. 

82. As to the conduct of such suits by the District Courts opinions must vary. 
The general result in this district has been an enhancement not murii below that which 
on d priori grounds might be thought £ur. But I have mat with individual cases in 
which the landlord had received a very inadequate enhancement. Speaking generally, 

I do not think that these cases are, as a rule, well done by the District Courts, or by the 
Settlement Courts, until they have been instructed in the work. Not through any fault 
of theirB, but unavoidably from the nature of the case, and their ignorance of the 
country, and the prevailing rent-rates. 

The usual course of procedure is to direct a local enquiry, and to take the rates of 
the four adjacent fields, the average derived &om which is supposed to give the prevailing 
adjacent rates. In estates where most of the tenants are of long standing, enhancement 
on these terms becomes impossible. Suits are discouraged, the landlords are hopeless 
of obtaining what they want, and are glad to take any increase, however inadequate, 
rather than resort to lawr. 

33. The decision of these cases virtually rests with the ofiicer rngldag the local 
enquiry. Unless the Judicial Officer has sufficient knowledge to say whether the 
result is fair or not, all he can do is to accept the conclusions of the commission.’* 
A Settlement Officer has an advantage in these cases that no one else can have. He 
knows at once whether tho proposed rates are adequate, and he can direct the enquiry 
to bo made where he knows adequate rents a^e to be found. 

34. 1 see no remedy for this evil except one that 1 fear it is useless to propose — 
namely, to fix all rents at the time of Settlement and for the period of Settlement for 
occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tenauts-at-will alone open to variation. 
There would then be no such thing as a suit for enhancement except during Settlement 
operations. 1 am convinced that a measure of this kind would benefit the country at large, 
ttnrl is the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian troubles hereafter. It is hostile 
to TCngliah notious of the rights of a landowner ; but I am not sure that it is not more 
in couarmn-n cA with the real constitution of property in this country than the present state 
of things; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the present benefits of the measure to the 
zemindars would counterbalance the prospective loss. 

35. As to leaving tho assessments open to readjustment during the currency of 
the Settlement, upon any ground whatever, I think that it would destroy the confidence 
of the people entirely. A Settlomont whether temporary or permanei^t 'is not of itself 
advantageous. It is for its effect on the minds of tb|'^ people that it is valuable. It is 
the one point in which we have shown any real stability. And tho only thing that 
make me advocate a permanent settlemont is the mischief and uncertainty 
resolfing from the ffiynsaSens as to tiie standard and basis of our assessments. 

I must apologise for the hasty and imperfect way in which I have dealt with these 
queatioBS. ^fot I am so preeaed with work at this season of the year, that I have had 
great diffionlty in finding time to answer them even as perfunctorSy as 1 have dene. 

10 s 
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&atUtiet of the Traiitferi of Lmd-^Tehua Phuppoond-^iicrt^M, 


Acres. Price per Acre; fioispnne per 

Acre, 


first 4ecade« 


Bs. a. p. 

16 6 
Unknown. 


1 3 5 

1 6 8 


Second ditto. 


3 7 0 
Unknown. 


lie 

0 18 » 


Third ditto, ... 


7 8 11 
Unknown, 


18 5 
1 12 5 


Private Sale. 


Acres. 


Price per Acre. 


Beyenue per 
Acre. 


First decade. 


^ Second ditto, 


10,266 


Bs. a. p. 
2 9 3 

Unknown. 


6 4 0 
Unknown. 


1 8 1 
I 6 1 


15 9 

10 2 


Third dittofi^ ... 


9 5 10 
Unknown, 


1 9 1 

19 2 


Forced Tranafere. 
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1SlatUfy0 cftlu Tran^tn <^Landf Ttktetl BiMoon^‘ 



Area in 
Acres. 


1 .— FOBCED TRANSFERS. 


First decade. 
Second ditto. 
Third ditto, 


First decade, 
Second ditto, 
Ttoird ditto, 


First decade. 
Second ditto. 
Third ditto, 


2.— PRIVATE SALES. 


3.— MORTGAGES. 



Appendix IV. — Statistics of the Transfers of Landj Tehstel Shurthnam 


Pescription of Transfer, 


Enforced sales by auction for 
arrears, see ••• 


Ditto under orders of Courts, 2 
Ditto ditto, 

■** I 



1,217 
6 I 2,408 


6 3,625 


7,126 11 0 


Total of enforced sales, 15 | 6 | 11,233 | 63,049 11 0 

Private sales, ••• I 17 

Ditto ditto, 


Grand Total, 


Enforced sales by auction for 
arrears. 

Ditto under order of Courts^ 


Private sale, ••• 
Ditto ditto^ 


Omtd Total, • •• 


13,273 
39 I 12,919 


17 38 26,192 


32 44 I 37,426 1,66,644 


Jumma. 

Average 
price per 
Acre. 

Rs. a. p 
9,074 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

7 5 7 

• 471 0 0 

1,912 9 8 


2,383 9 8 

1 11 Sk 

11,457 9 8 

599 

! 14,998 7 4 

» 15,848 14 9| 

3 8 1 

4 18 10^ 


Fnrehases 

Year. 



10 3 O 
12 0 



9,403 
67 I 12,263 


6 


2 5 0 

3 10 O 


I 3 15 3 3i O 0 


42,304 15 2i| 4 7 2| 3 11 7 


100 9 10^ 7 15 1 

1,020 7 lOi 8 15 6 


7,720 7 6| 1,121 19| 8 12 4 6110 


10,654 12 O I 5 4 2| 4 8 0 
14,119 2 4i\ 11 15 11 10 4 O 




10 67 21,666 I 1,96,400 


22,646 


24,673 14 4| 9 1 Ok | 7 11 O 


9 O 10 I 7 10 89 


Peroentaffe xfie on enforced aijtea made before mutiny 
Ditto dittos private ditto, dittos 

Ditto dittQi total dittos ditto. 


••• 

••• ••• 

••• tM ••• 


... 56 4 9 
... 129 5 O 
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Sqlhrt by 0.*W. Moobs, Esq., Offy. Colhetor of EtemxA, No. 22, deUtd HkelTtA 

Jamuary, 1872. ^ 

2. I HATB not the time at mj disposal to iiilly discnss the questions rlSscd, nor 
do I suppose that the remarks I am in a position to offer will be of much Tslue* unsup- 
ported as they are by statistics^ but in obedience to'your expressed wishes, I offer, with 
diffidence, a few observations. 

3* I would premise, that in my opinion a Permanent Settlement is not such a 
valuable arrangementas some authorities seem to think. Its chief value, as 1 understand 
it, is to encourage landlords to improve their estates, and to bind them to our Giovemment 
by the feeling of self-interest. As regards, the latter point, it is no doubt an important 
political advantage to have the landed interest on our side, but this is so only if the 
landlords themselves have influence. I will not now go into the details of the question 
whether the present landlords have really much influence, or why they have not. 1 do not 
think they have mysdf. The tendency of our rule has been to destroy the old semi-feu- 
dal relations between landlord and tenant. And our Civil Courts have been the means 
of introducing a large number of persons as landlords, who not only hare no inflnanty ^ 
but axe disliked in their estates. The political advantage of having the suffrages of 
landlords is therefore much diminished. On the other hand, I think that whatever the 
causes may be, landlords have not in Bengal done for their estates what might reasonably 
have been expected of them, and I do not see reason to believe that a different result 
would be obtained in these Provinces if a Permanent Settlement ware concluded, I am 
therefore no advocate of a Permanent Settlement on any conditions. 

4. The Board ask, — l«t, whether it would be possible to lay down some standard 
of average rates below which no settlement should be ewnfirmed in perpetuity. 

The Board say that it is the rise in prices which has led chiefly to the rise in rents* 
Before we can say whether this rise is likely to continue, it is nocsessaiy to discover what 
led to the rise in prices, and whether rents have risen to their full limit. To the latter 
question, I have no hesitation in replying that lents have not so risen in this district. 

As regards the causesof the rise in prices they are various. An influx of silver coin 
depreciating ihe valAd of money, a series of bad or indifferent seasoxis, an increase in 
the population without a corresponding increase in land under cultivation, and the 
opening out of new hnes of communication by which hitherto cheap markets can sup- 
ply tracts where food has previously been dear, may bo mentioned as sumo of the causes. 

N^ow some of these may be temporary in their effect, but others will be permanent. 
Of these latter I take an increase of the population as one that may bo fairly assumed, 
gfiil one that will not only act on prices and thereby on rents, but will also act directly 
on rents by increasing the demand for land. This increased demand will probably be 
general throughout the provinces, and rents will further bo stimulated in this district by 
extended irrigation. It appears to me a negative answer must be given to the Board’s 
first question. 

5. The next point is whether a Permanent Settlement, subject to a rateable 
increase of revenue in priqiorliou to tlio increase of prices, is to bo recommended. 

The difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by which the increase ocf prices 
should be tested. I say fairly I could not indicate such a staple. Ic must of course be 
the nhief staple of the district. If such could be named as would apidy to the district 
generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary rise for a permanent 
one. It does not follow that wo should discover the real profits of the zemindars by 
such a system, and it would be i^bjectionablo as introducing an uncertainty into the set- 
tlement which the existing system is free from. 

As to temporary settlements, I have no means of knowing what the pressnn of 
the feet demand was. As Collector, I should say, it was quite up to the mark whra 
roac^ ft pressed unequally towards its dose as might be expected in a district, part 
of which is well provided with canal- water, and the remainder entirely dependent on 
%he seasons, tor wells do not last a reasonable time. 
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Gonsidering liliat tile geaerelity of our zenundara are really reiy poor, aa «ny one 
may see who takes the trouble to walk through the district, 1 do not *h»nlr 50 per <^t. 
is tolT n|pderate.a share of the profits to leave to them, if the real value of the estate is 
assumed, as I imagine it always is by the Setti^ent Officer. I suppose he has to esti- 
mate whatthe rentalis, and what it might and should be without rack-rentmg*the tenants. 
If he does this, and levies half of the estimated profits, he does not leave too much, consi- 
dering the position our landlords are supposed to hold, and the responsibilities we have 
thrown upon them. As a fact, .1 know that the rents here may be expected to rise, many 
of the largest and most intelligent landlords having taken little or no action towards* 
enhancing, though they are beginning to awake to the necessity. 

7. As to the operation of the rent law in restricting a full demand, I do not think 
that such is the case, or at least necessarily the case. 1 can well understand it might bo, 
but I think that the courts generally uphold a Settlement Officer’s arrangements, and 
that those officers might safely be directed to take up the enhancement of the rents 
without application from the landlord as part of the settlement operations, but a part 
eut^ect to revision on appetd by the courts. 

'8. I am quite opposed to the readjustment of the demand during the currency of 
the settlement. Fix a term and abide by it. If 30 years is too long a term for this 
•country take 20 years, but whatever the term may be, and I think 30 years is a fitting 
one, revision should not be made within it, more especially should revision not depend 
•on causes, which the great body of the people would certainly not understand. 


h^morandum by H. G. Keekb, Esq., OffuAating CemmueiontTy Agroy doted Apftly 

1872. 

A PERUSAL of the papers commended to our stndy in the Board’s Circular noted in 
the margin leaves upon the mind a conviction that a Perma- 
•aa^snh TwiT'’ Settlement of the land revenue is -a measure in itself desir- 

able, for which this part of the empire is not ye( ripe. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s elaborate Memorandum dated 1st July, 1818, shows how 
earnestly the attention of former administration was applied to this question at a time 
when official men had less to do and lived more among the Natives than is naw the case. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the facts then placed on record, or subsequently elicited by 
enqmries owing their origin to the Regulation (VII. of 1822) passed soon after, led to 
a postponement of the measure. Lord Hastings aui Mr. Mackenzie were jight in 
thinking that permanent engagements should only be extended to those estates that 
were ripe for it. The enquiries that followed showed that there were at that time no 
estates in the North-Western Provinces, of which that could be pFbdicated. And the 
enquiries' that have followed upon the similar benevolent attempts of Sir C. Wood nnd 
Lord Lawrenco have shown that aftm: the lapse of half a century of almost uninterrupted 
progress, such has continued to be the state of the Provinces down to the present day. 

This assertion may be made quite independently of all general opinions deducible 
from the gradual fall in the purchasing power of money. The very latest papers that 
have been publitdied by tiie Government of India couclusively show that the highest 
living authority on these questions, the consistent advocate of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, His Honor the Lieiltenant-Govemor, North-Wostem Provinces, is now convinced 
that neither in Zillah Boolundshuhur, nor perhaps even in Pergunnah Baghput, have 
the agricultural conditions been reached which wofild render the measure A matter 
of justice to the tax-paying <»mmnnity at large. * 

Under such circumstances, it might be almost superfluous to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the special difficulties connected with the monetary aspect of the matter 
— difficnlties to which the nnderaigned has been drawing attention for the past twelve 
years. But since the Hon’ble Mr. Stiuchey has done him the honour to reflur to him as an 

11 8 
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advocate of the commutation adieme, and as the orders of the Board seem to require 
BOi^e reference to the subjeoti it is right to place on record the following remarks 

Isf,-— I have never intended to bo an advocate for the immediate introductib;n &’any 
scheme of commutation of ooru'-rents ; but finding that high authority was in favour 
of a permanent assessment of the Government demand — being farther aware that early 
Mahomedan rulers had worked such a scheme, and that the late Mr. F. H. Bobinsbn 
had thought it feasible, I deemed it prefer to submit the suggestion that such a scheme 
offered the only safe prospcKst of introdr.cing permanency of demand into estates where the 
' assets had in other respects reached their final lovoL That Mr. Mackenzie also was well 
aware of the necessity of guarding the public against loss from this source is clear from 
the 726th para, of his memo, above referred to. In this he distinctly lays down as an 
essential part of the scheme for a Permanent Settlement that the demand in money shall be 
open to readjustment every 20 years on an average of the prices current during that 
period last past of the principal food crops. He had previously stipulated (para. 706) 
that the jumma should be fixed with reference to the actual assets, 'without any allowance 
for progress excepting in special cases. Ho proposed, it seems clear, to take 75 per cent, 
of the determinable assets, perhaps leaving the landholder to his own exertions for the 
increase of his income ; or perhaps thinking that the real value of the asscsts (in such 
estates) would never greatly alter, though their nominal value might fluctuate with the 
purchasing power of money. This he probably foresaw. 

With this preface I proceed to state that in my opinion it is not possible to lay 
down a standard of average rates below which no Settlement should be confirmed in 
perpetuity. So many circumstances conducive to the final fixation of rents exist, that 
it would require either omniscience on an unusual amount of rashness to raise any prac- 
tical standard. It is clear from the papers appended to Mr. Mackenzie's Memo, that 
the Native prejudice is in favour of a division of produce rather than a money-rent, and 
that where money-rents have been introduced, there has been no device, either on the 
part of tenant or of landlord, to stereotype thorn by the use of leases. That statoof 
things continues to this day. The money-rents, where tlioy exist, (1) vary without 
apparent cause,, (2) are often left far below the market-rate from motives of jdiilanthropy 
or of mere indolence, and (3) jire often concealed by collusive entries in the village 
records. And they are, I think I may say, always below the value of that portion of 
the crop th^t would be taken in a division did money-rates not exist. How far the rents 
are from being, as a rule, rack-rents may be partly inferred from the fact that in one 
pergnunah of the Etawah District, where sub-tenants on the demesne land were paying 
over six rupees an acre, the normal rent-rate was less than four^ and even after enhance- 
ment of percent., the ordinary rent-rate was only Rs. 4-12-9. I am therefore decidedly 
of opinion that rents have not yet reached their natural limits. I think that prices will 
continue to increaseivory steadily as the extension of such crops as indigo, opium, cotton 
displaces food crops, and as the Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the 
market of the world. Temporary fluctuations may no doubt bo expected, a cycle of 
good seasons may reduce any portion of the present dearth that may be due to scar- 
city ; but it is not to bo supposed that the commercial movement now going on will 
leave the rupee the purchjising power of half a sovereign which it may be said to have 
just now. The rise that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent the lall 
^ ^ _The figures ap- value of money as shown in the prices of produce ; but I 

peudod ^ to show that the believo that the former will go on oven after the latter shall have 

ceased to operate. If prices here ever reach a European level 
da! (and I see^o reason why th^ should not), rents may be expect 

ring the sdme tiinu (the ed to go up to something like fifteen rupees per acre. Nor is 
pend ency ot settlement). , , . ^ / xu t u- x j i u i- 

this monetary cause the only one as above hinted. I firmly believe 

that, when once judicious measures are introduced, land will improve, and agriculture 

be a niore lucrative as well as a more scientific profession, until,' in fact, a totally new 

system shaU take the place of the present petite mltwe, for which alone the countiy ' is fit 

in die existiiig oonditions of Native society. 
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In support of these views I would refer to the facts and fibres reCorded«bjr the 
various District Officers^ and to the tables furnished by the* Judge’s Office. These l|st- 
xnentftn^ rates^are in one respect especially valuable^ as showing not the highest^ but 
rather the lowest level of enhancement. The reason for this is that it is a practice 
of the courts to throw the onus probandi not upon the tenant who seeks to maintain 
tb^ old ratea^ but upon the landholder, who has issued a notice that he intends to raise 
them : so that the issue framed is not— what can the land bear ? But, is the enhanced 
rate of the notice, or any proportion of it, made gpod by reference to one or two defined 
conditions ? 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, I repeat that Permanent Settlement in any 
form is, in my humble opinion, entirely inexpedient at the present time. And therefore I 
do not deem it necessary to trouble the Board with any speculations in this connection, 
relating to a rateable increase following the rise of prices. 

As to the 50 per cent, system, I consider it entirely inadequate if put upon the 
known and aacertained assets. I am among the first to recognise .the wisdom and bene- 
volence of the statesman to whom we owe the limitation ; but I believe that Mr. Colvin 
was mainly actuated in making it by a feeling that, in their zeal %nd ignorance, Settle- 
ment Officers were in danger of over-estimating the value of the assets. Whether or 
no that danger has passed away, your Board is better able to judge than I am ; but I 
honestly and firmly believe that the circumstances which rendered over-assessment 
BO full of danger fifteen or twenty years ago have not only ceased to exist generally, 
but that there is not a little opposite danger (in long settlements) of the State (that is, 
the Public whose steward the State is) losing an undue proportion of the surplus produce 
of the soil. Whether the share left to proprietors is excessive, is a question the answer 
to which depends on so many things, that I should hesitate to record a very decisive opi- 
nion. But this I will say, that after many years’ observation, I do not think Government 
gets more than one-ninth of the gross produce, on an average. When it is borne in mind 
that an efficient Native administration supposes itself to get a third, and really gets in all 
probability jiot less than a quarter, it must be admitted that there is hero something 
grievously wrong. How difficult it is for the most practised experts to realise the exact 
statistical conditions of this matter may be inferred from one fsftt. Mr. Grosthwaite 
estimates the average income of a cultivator, with rights of occupancy, at Rs. 120 per 
annum — a very comfortable provision for a man with such few wants and subject to so 
little taxation. But how much is one’s satisfaction at such a state of things %minished 
when we find that the present distinguished Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Agricultural Department, Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., writing of the very same district 
a very few years ago, estimated the same income at the low average of ten rupees a year. 
After making all due allowance for the increased amount of specie afloat in the coun- 
try, this discrepancy is still inexplicable. ^ 

I have before referred to the conditions that prevent rent-rates from rising pari 
paaau with the rise of prices ; and have at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
processes, though not uniform, are simultaneous. Another point must not be overlook- 
ed. The increase of population raises the demand for land, and through that medium 
the rates leviable from tenanis-at-wilL Now these rates, tlmugh not applicable for 
comparison under the working of the present rent law, in enhancement suits, where 
occupancy tenants are concerned, are still valuable as furnishing a natural standard 
or market rate, from which to test the renting value of the land. Settlement Officers 
are bound to give tlieir most careful attention to the due observation and accurate 
record of tlicse rates : and, if the rent law should be modified, that standard, with due 
allowance for vested interests, might, and I think shotAid, be practically adopted.*' 

Therefore my answer to the question raised in your para. 4, III, would be that a 
considerable rise of rent-rates may fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment ; provided 
always that the law be appropriately modified, what that modification should be I will 
not pretend to pronounce in detail. ‘ But the spirit of the system I contemplate I will 
endewaot to esiplain. 1 most beg leaye to premise tke following propositions - 
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' ' 1. * Every setdemeiit on modem piineiplee is as endowment in inwaie the 
pesBon or persons settled witli. That this was not the original oonc^tion of the adminis- 
trators of these Provinces is dear from Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo, and ihe aoeampany^ 
ing papers. Based on the practiee of the Kative mles whom they snooeeded, their 
theory was that the State was entitled to whole of the net letnms from theiand, minus 
a small drawback for expenses of management and collection. The recent* idea of per- 
manently ^conferring upon the malgoozars nearly one-half of the assets, at an imperfect 
valuation, is as nearly as possible the*opposite extreme, and founded, as I believe, upon 
' ideas wholly fordgn to the facts of the case and the conditions of the country. It was 
the late Mr. James Wilson, who, starting with the assumption that what was true in 
one country was true in all, construed the state of things that he found here into a proof that 
the landed interest was at least sufficiently burthened, and that all future burthens ought 
to be laid upon other descriptions of property. But that state of things in reality con- 
stituted as above stated not a burthen but an endowment. The object of that endow- 
ment, it is true, was both wise and benevolent, as was to be expected from the men— * 
B. Bird and Thomason— with whom it originated. Their notion was that by creating an 
artificial property in the land in favour of the malgoozars, they would be calling into 
existence a class whose interest it would be to improve the cultivation. Having their 
maximum payments defined for thirty years, the ordinary endurance of a generation 
of men, these persons would enjoy and would bequeath to their successors the right 
to whatever they could fairly obtain from the soil over and above the revenue of 
settlement. 


2. But the objects of that endowment have very generally disappointed these 
perfectly fair expectations. The laws of political economy justify the belief that who- 
ever has the means of mcreasing his resources will do so. * But the laws of political 
economy are not the laws of an exact science ; and the habits of tho malgoozars arenot 
the habits of men of business so much as of annuitants. They either find their income 
imder the settlement enough, with occasional enhancements from their tenants, and in 
that case they are satisfied (this is said to be especially the case with the permanently- 
settlel people of the eastern districts), or they mortgage their lands, and gradually alien- 
ate them to money-deklers. But they do not, as a rule, improve. 

3. The agriculture of India, so long as it is mainly of the petite culture kind, does 
not admit vif improvement in the sense in which the word is understood at home. 


Tho only arts, of which such a system of tillage is conscious, are rotation of crops, 
manuring, and irrigation, and all these are well understood, and capable of application 
by the actual tillers of the soil, and by them alone. Leaving aside the first art, which 
is already, practised, let us enquire for a moment what are the obstacles that retard the 
application of the second and third. 

4. Manuring, as shown by Mr. Grosthwaite, raises second-class soils to tho first 
dass, increasing the productiveness and the renting value of the fields manured. But 
the people are unable to extend this salutary process, because they are obliged to use 
their manure us fuel. And they are obliged to use their manure as fuel for want of 
wood, and they have no ^ood because the law will not allow them to plant trees. 


5. Irrigation is retarded Ity tho same causes. Where canals come, the managers 
whom we have endowed are backward in making water-courses, so much so that 


special compulsory legislation is threatened. When there are no canals, the ocenpants 
^ . of the soil are often deterred from sinking wells by fear of evio- 

That some change 18 de. _ . . ^ w. .jt.w- 

alrable by way of leglsla- tion. TI^ Land Improvement Bill wisely permits public money 
tion is admitted in the , - *• - . , u j. o j.- tn • .i i . 

Full Bench decision of the to TO advanced for such purposes, but iSection 13 gives the land- 

Api^* power of putting a veto upon such advances to culti- 

laut). vators, and I believe the landlords will be very slow to avail 


themselvez of the provisions of the Act themselves. 

6. Lastly, I must repeat the expression of my belief that the occnpani^ tenants' 
do not pay nesAy wa ong h rent ; and that as long as they do not, they wlU not be mnob 
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vMMfSapeaid to lay miUhmatiipm iap w w to wrti thwi tito ttod^goMMi 

iheaMjdvw. lli«ii»<iw^gtow>in«toPoa»towhiAthewa<lip«idby«iiiohlaMtoto»<<tor 
4wih i mMpw M*» tMW atiU •* hmt S3 per <oeiit. belaw tibe mudBet rate; and luwe fllimm 
tiwty ae ttM iaw mw a toad a , toey are not Ulc^y to nppiwA it any awanr. 1 bdiave it 

aratt be nUoaaed that 25 per cent, ia max^gin enoos^ 11^ tbia apeoiea <if aeatod*iotoreat« 

ICbe -oonoliisioii from tbeae premiaea k, that it k to the ooltivatora rather to 
the malgooBara that we must look for the dev<dopment of the land under the 
agrienltaial ayatem; and that it k iliuaoiy to n^e ai^rthin^ like a baUVaaaet aetUe- 
ment with fwopiietora if we deaire to make the principal aectfon of the public revenue * 
what it baa hitherto been in Eastern oouatriea. 

The first thing that seems to follow k that the a^jodfoatkin of rent anita should be 
taken oat of the jnriadiotaon of the oonrts and transferred to the Settlement Officers 
acting under the aaaalooatval of Commissioners and the Board. It aeems plain thatthe 
courts are not competent to asoertain the true cental value of land, m regard either of 
their onatomai^ procedure or their snhatantive law. I am unwilling to add to the length 
of this paper descaribing the oonduot of an ordinary enhanoement suit as known to 
ray judicial experience i the Board, too, must be famfliar with many imtaiMes where 
eettlement work has been impeded by the action of courts, however Intimate or care- 
ful. Settlement Officers, on theotber hand, officers be it remembered who are eeleetod 
for the purpoaes of dasaifying soils, csthnating assets, and limiting the State’s territorisi 
income for long periods ; theso, if any Europeans can, should be able to say what is the 
proper rent of this or that field or farm. 

In practice many of them do tins already; and, instead of assessing on ideal 
assets, absolutely make the nmt-roll what they think it ought to be before defining the 
claim of Oovemment. Bnt there k a standing caution <m thk aubjoct which th^ 
cannot afford to neglect. I allude to the Board’s CircularOrder dated lat July, 1856. 
In paragri^h 8, a picture k drawn of the dangers of collusive reduction of rents, and 
of malgoo^s throwing difficulties in ibe way of the preparing a correct rental!, 
which no one acquainted with the subject will call overdrawn. It must, however, be 
added that the Circular shows certam real advantages that wnuld follow if oollusion 
can be prevented between the malgoozar and the tenafit ; and it k admitted that it is 
quite possible for a Settlement Officer to fix a fair rental with reference to prescription 
and qualities of soil, wherever motives to such collusion can be eliminatod. And it 
is in order to provide for thk that I have entered so tediously into preliminaries. 

What I would propose is that rent-rolk should be prepared by Settlement Officers 
on the basis of produce, corrected by reference to custom and decrees of court. 'Having 
fixed what k the present money-value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible irom eadi cultivator, let that money-demand stand fixed for a period 
of say ten years. The malgoozar wovdd be prevented from wkhing to oonoeal facte, or 
withhold assktanoe by tiie knowledge that the unonnt of hk maUktma would depend 
cn what Wiit then fixed, and that the opportunity of fiur enhancement then idlowed to 
pass woidd not return. The tenant protected in hk improvements would, 1 believe, 
generally mpet the demand ra a ^irit of fairness. I app^ to what k going on in 
Mynpooty and Furmdeabad in support of tiiis viei||; where the tenants ,in almost 
every instance have agreed to rake their payments to a level oommensurato witii the 
new jummos, even without the guarantee against future enhancement which I propose to 
give them. Where an estate is held entirely by cultivating proprietors, a renWoll 
should still be prepared, the only diffisrenoe being that the malihcMa slxmld be settled 
on the rimrers. What the amonnt of that trudtkanf should be k a question ef detail. 
Onr predecessors, as we have seen on their rough estimates, allowed 25 per cent. On 
a more searching enquiry, and bound as we are by a general declaration as to these 
Ptovinees, we should; I suppose, have no option bat to leave 40 or 45*. This wonldT, 
bowever, not he excessive. I find most experienced persons oonontoin estimating that 
a caltiv;ator’8 profits we doable hk rent, and equal to hk expenses. If thk he true, 

* Affew dedaotioiif that i» to Mj of all eesaes. 
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Ihotk the fidr rant most be e gnarter ef the ecttml gtoM pradura* enf * iHlB^aMet 
aqseMmmt (without cesMsy would Isqual oneeigbth. 1 have alrtou^ stated my (unni^ 
that we do not get now laiwethan a ninth. Applying this to a decennial OonlmaWioik 
of the yield to the fiac of an estate held by cnltivating proprietors, we should really 
leave them in as good a position as any dIass could claim ; care being at the same time 
taken to compare the assessment with the traot-rates for each kind of soil, exactly as 
if the land were rented. 

C 

At the end of ten years a tiresh adjustment could be made by Oollectors of Districts 
with a very inexpensive stafiFl All that would be requisite would be to expose the rent- 
rates (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other ^^res oi the time', 
and to apply the corrected rates to new cultivation. By this method the expense and other 
disadvantages of a recurrence of settlement would be reduced to a minimum, and the 
best advantages of a permanent settlement secured without that organic convulsion of an 
old established financial system contemplated by that school which at one time proposed 
to recoup the admitted sacrifice of revenue iirom their scheme by “ other forms of 
taxation.** 

1 have endeavoured to be as concise as possible without obscurity. If, in any 
part of my remarks, 1 have failed to make myself intelligible, it is not from ignorance 
of my own meaning, and I would respectfully invite interrogation upon any points 
the kind. 

The great object that I have had in view is to give us much relief to one class as 
is consistent with the claims of others. I have formed fay opinions, not in the closet 
but in the field, and in free discussion with persons of experience, as well Natives as 
Europeans. I may truly add, that I have not met with any serious contradiction 
from any one with whom I have conversed upon the subject. 


P,S . — Since writing the above, I have had the pleasure of reading the Seleetiong 
published by the Board from pajiers recorded between 1822 and 1833 — a publication 
for which all interested in those questions owe a debt of gratitude. It is a source of 
grdat gratification to ^ifeie to find that my views in general have the support of such an 
authority as Mr. R. M. Bird. The claim of the cultivator, whether older recent, to be 
regarded as the real contracting party, as well as his power of improvement, and his 
right to share in that improvement, the compatibility of such claims with those oi the 
mdgoozar dass, the absolute insecurity of any assessments not beginning from the field 
upwards, and the unsuitableness of judicial interference in agricultural questions — all 
seem se* at rest by Mr. Bird’s reasoning in minutes 1 and 5 of this collection. 

On one point alone do I find that I have intruded a novelty— ms , in the period 
for which the renti ought to be fixed. 1 believe that it will be found that the figures 
appended to this note show a state of things which was not foreseen by the reasoners 
of those days ; I mean the steady fall cm the value of money, and the progress, less rapid 
but not less constant, of rates of rent. It is in^ view of this unprecedenUd condition 
that I have urged cautious measures, especially aflber the expe rienee that we have lately 
had' of the dangers of dii^gct taxation. But the general principle of assessment proposed 
BO long ago by Mr. Bird (and nqpv as I gather from the preface to the Selectiona, favour- 
ably vi'ewed by the Board of Revenue) is not at all affected by the merits of this detail. 

It is perhaps proper that I should add an expression of my belief that no great 
immediate addition to the revenue is to be expected from the adoption of this method of 
assessment. Fradnlent ooncealmei^'ts of rentals may be guarded against, but it would not 
be expedient that the income of any large class of agricultn rists should be permanently 
diminished. Nor should the status of the malgoozars be seriously infringed. It is 
my belief that the tenants are now in a position to pay a higher rent-rate, and to make 
due improvements without assistance. But the malgoozar would remaih the ultimate 
stay of agricidture. Besides his mano rial rights, his seer, his share in the common- 
land, and his interast in the ctiltnrahle waste ; on him wonld still devolve the du ly of , 
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VMlisiqgr'the Gh»yeteiii«Bt demand aadanaajpn^ for themaintenande of hoWiitgiemeal* 
ed by death) inaolyeBey) or flight. Abundanoe of preoed^ta mdst to aho# hoto anqh 
a ayawn^wonld york. All over the Agra Diatricti are oommnnitiea ‘vrho hove botad 
themaelTea in the ad m i n i a tration papera not to enhance during the pendency of aettle- 
meat; and there are other eaamplea in the 8hurhf>v-nuigdee tennrea of the Upper Doab* 
The (mly olgeotiona that are known to have ariaon in these oases are traceable to the 
length of time over which their engagements extend, whereby the endowment at the 
expense of the tax-payer is transferred from the malgoozar to the cultivator. C)f course, 
it is bettea so. I mean that if any class was to be endowed for thirty years, it is better 
that it should be the class which has, if not tho truest ownership, at least the best 
means of developing the soil ; but in the progress of society thirty years bring too many 
advantages to be entirely sacrificed. It is sometimes argued that the cultivators have 
not, after all, so greatly benefit^ ; but they are certainly far better off than they were, 
and if some of the money they ought to have husbanded has been squandered on faqeers 
and fireworks, or consumed in usurious transactions with money-dealers, that is still no 
reason why more public money should be sent in the same direction. It must never 
be forgotten that, in a country where secondary wants are so slow in malcing their 
appearance, a diminished land-revenue moans an increase of direct taxation. Where 
we may not hope for much gain, we may at all events guarantee the tax-payers 
against future loss. 

Appended are the tabular statements above reforred to, and some original reports. 
I also enclose extract from a Note with which I have been favoured by Mr. Uvans, 
SettlomiSnt Ofiioer of Furrnckabad, who takes, it will be perceived, a view of the subject 
closely parallel to my own. 

I believe that Mr. McGonaghey takes almost identical views, though he has not 
had sufficient leisure to allow of his expressing them in writing. Wherever the 
Settlement Officers have, even with the difficulties resulting from tho present state 
of the law, succeeded in framing enhancedjummabundees, and making these the basis of 
assessment, without causing dissatisfication either to tenant or malgoozar, I trust that 
the Board will agree that this is a valuable experience. It is on^this account that .Mr. 
Evans* Note has been so largely drawn on. . 

Eatraets from a Note by Mr. Settiement Officer H. Evans, dated FuUehgurhf 2^ih dforoA, 

1872. 

Afteb referring to the Circular of 1856, in which are shown some objections to 
assessment upon aotual rent-rolls to be recorded previous to settlemont, the writer 
proceeds as follows: — 

** This however all depends on the supposition that the jummabrndeo is filed by the 
zemindars. If it was drawn u^ by the assessing officer, it would be different. After the 
pergunnah had been inspected, he could apply his average rates, and from them draw up 
a jnmmabuinlee, and in doing so could make such allowances as he now makes for any 
peculiarly of the village under consideration. When average rates would require a large 
and sudden enhancement on tho tenants, his jummabundoo would, of cou^, be calcu- 
lated on slightly lower rates, and when high rates had ^een paid previously, they would 
not be lowered without, spemal reason. The zemindars might then be heard, and their 
objections to the jummabundee taken into consideration, and it might, if necessary, 
be modified. This would of course involve some change in tho law of enhancement ; 
the Settlement Officer must have the aut hority to assess rentals on the principle of 
average rates, and to enhance according to tho spirit W Act X. of 1859. ** 

Mr. Evans then shows advantages possessed by Settlement Officers in regard to 
prevalent rates for enbaneement, and proceeds , — ** Supposing then a jummabundee to be 
thus drawn up, it remains to decide on the procedure to be followed with regard to 
mouzoosee and non-mouroosee tenants. For the former it is beyond all doubt both just 
and poUtiO) that they should be granted leases for the term of settlement, that term being 
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•omewhat shortened. Ten or fifteen yenra would not be too short If onpoeee tenants, 
as a rule, think their rents should only be raised at time of settlement, and if.raised 
then, should be maintained till nextsettlement c ^ 

** One of the oommonest pleas urged, by a tenant to support his claim to a right of 
oooupant^ is that ho has always paid the same rent, and a zemindar will urge the fact that 
such and such a one*B rent has been repeatedly altered to prove that he is no£ a monxoosee 
tenant. ^ 1 therefore think that the virtue of a right of oconpancy should consist rather 
in the fixity of the rent for the teitn of settlement, than its lowness as compared with 
* the rents paid by other tenants. 

The case of tenants-at-wili appears to me more difficult to deal with. 

It is then shown that oconpancy rights should be allowed ; for — 

If leases are to be given to tenant^t-will, they Uiould be at rates arrived at by 
agreement between the parties. The rates decided for ocoupan<y tenants would be a 
test by which the Settlement Officer would detect collusion between the parties, and the 
zemindar and tenant would be mutually bound by the potta and kabulyut then inter- 
changed. The tenant-at-will having obtained a valuable privilege, vis., right to cultivate 
for a term of years. Would learn to value that privilege, and would be willing to give a fiiU 
value for it on the termination of the lease. 

“ Briefly I would propose that right-of-oocupancy-tenants be granted leases for the 
term of settlement at rates now prevalent, those rates being determined by the Settlement 
Officer on the basis of the average rates of the Pergnnnah Circle, the average rates 
should be based on the rates paid by all tenants, mouroosee and non-mouroosee alike, at the 
time of settlement not necessarily confined to rents paid by the former only, and that the 
mouroosee tenants should be entitled to a second lease at rates similarly determmed on the 
close of the present settlement ; 2nd, that leases should be granted to tonants-at-will at rates 
determined on by agreement between zemindar and tenant ; if the tenant demur to tho 
rent demanded, the zemindar should be at liberty to give the lease to any other tenant 
willing to accept at the terms proposed; that the tenants should have no right of re-entry 
without consent of the zemindar after lapse of the lease ; 3rd, that the term of settlement 
should be roddcod to<oen or fifteen years. 

“ Under this system the zemindar would have the prospect of raising his income 
during the term of settlement, — « 

(1) By cultivation of waste lands ; (2) by raising the rents of such holdings, of 
which the leaseholders had abandoned their holding or boon ejected for non-payment of 
rent. 

« The changes in the income thus arising would be easily ascertained, and the reve- 
nue demand modified accordingly at the close of the settlement. Tho rents of mouroosee 
tenants still in pos..ession could be modified on a consideration of the change in prices 
during the period of the settlement then lapsing, and a similar chhnge made in the 
revenue.” 

AGRA DIVISION. 


I. — Comparative Statement ehounng the rite tn price of the pnncy>al Food Qraime during 
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Tliese two zillahs are the only (listri(!t8 from which information has been received, 
and 1 liave not liked to delay the rejiort longer. It will be seen that a gfeneral increase 
of a constant character has taken place. The average rate is above 60 per cent., and 
no great difference appears between the rise in regard to wheat and the rise in regard 
to the food of the poor. 

11. — Imtances of enhancement of Rent that have occurred during the last 10 years. 
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III* — Rise in Renta — Third Decade — 1860 to 1870. 
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* IV.— of the Tranafera of Land. 
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5 1 This rise is noticeable. 
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26,776 11 11 6 8 10 5 


It is clear that the rise in the revenue does not deter capitalists from investing 
money in the purchase of land. ^ 
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JRep^t by A. B. Patterson, “Esq., Settlement Officer, FuiieJipore^ dated the ^th January, 
On the PermaneDt Settlement question opinions on two points are culled for. 


1 — Whether it might he possible to lay dotm some standard of average rates below which 
no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity^ 

1 believe that no rates based on anything like present rents could be accepted as the 
basis of a permanent settlement without very great prospective loss to the State : that 
even if prices remain stationary, the proportion of produce takeu by the landlord as 
rent wilJ be greatly increased in every district after the completion of settlement. 
From my own experience and from a careful study of all the recent assessment reports, 
1 have formed the opinion that the standard of rent in every district during the 30 years 
of settlement was chiefly determined by the severity or lightness of the pressure of the 
revenue, and to a comparatively small extent by the productive powers of the land. 

• 

The ‘‘transition’’ period, the change from a system of rents regulated by custom to 
a state in which competition comes into ]>lay, and the landlord begins to claim in the 
form of increased rent his share in the increased value of the produce never thoroughly 
commences until the new revenue hai| been determined. 


It is, of course, easy to see that it would bo impossible to settle Pergunnah Baghput 
permanently at Rs. 2-2-1, while Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana, not suj)crior in fertility 
paid Us. 3-1-5^, Rs. 2-14-5, and Rs. 2-12-1 respectively, wdiile Eglas, very much inferior 
in every respect, has been settled at Its. 2-7-0, and the whole Futtehgurh District, wdth 
infinitely less natural advantages, pays Rs. 2-11-fi. But none of these rates would form 
a sound foundation for a permanent settlement, inasmuch as they are based on rents 
fixed, not on account of the productive powers of the laud, nor with reference to any 
proportion between gross and net produce, nor on any intelligent competition, but 
simply on custom modified by the pressure of tlic old revenue. In other words, they do 
not show what would be the letting value if rents were based on comparative fertility, 
and on the value of the produce, and on the existing demand for^Saud, while it is on these 
considerations that rents will be fixed when, after the cuiiipletion of sottleincnt, the “ tran- 
sition period” is entered on. 

Taking the Meerut District as an example, it is evident that Mr. Forbes would not 
recommend the rates fixed by him in Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana for permanence. 
Rents there were comparatively high as the old revenue rate was high ; but it is clear 
that they were not raised in recent years to any extent on account of the grfeat rise in 
prices. Mr. Forbes writes “ We do not find that rents have as a rule changed, no 
doubt they have risen, but how and when we cannot trace, and f^ll over the country, 
and especially in this pergunnah we find the low rents of former days, when landlords were 
glad to entice tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.” 

Under such circumstances, it is evident, that the rates fixed in those }>crgunnahs, 
high as they appear, could not be accepted as a permanent basis even for their own 
revenue, much less as standard rates. 

Again lot ns look at Eglas. There I showed that while prices had risen over 50 
per cent., and while the selling value of land had almost doubled, the letting value showed 
only a rise of 19 per cent., and that, too, although the produce had been doubled over 
15 per cent, of the cultivated area by irrigation, and the rise was evidently principally 
owing to this cause which directly incroased the p^duce, and to the necessity of rais- 
ing rents sufficiently to moot the Q-overnment demand. JHad the rise been principally 
on account of the change in prices, it would have been most marked in the last ten years 
when the great increase in prices took place. But the rise tlicn was comparatively 
trifling. In my report I pointed out the causes which had kept rents to the customary 
standard, and gave a number of examples of how little rents were influenced by the 
productive powers of soils. My revenue was based on the rates paid in villages in 
which rents appeared to be up to a reasonable stag^dard and on the assumption that by 
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a pH<)cess of eqaalization rents generally would rise aflcr settlement to the extent of 18 per 
cent. But these rates, although as high as I could possibly go, imless 1 {eft the^aras of 

rates actually paid altogether, would not.form a fair standard for a permanent settlement. 

• 

The demand being now determined^ the ‘transition period” will, I have ^little doubt, 
set in, and the proportion between rent and ])roduce will alter as it has so rajwdly altered 
in Boolundshuhur. It is clear that this is the expectation pf the men who have recently 
purchased land in Eglas. The same causes which raise the selling value of land raise 
also its letting value. 

Yet we find that comparing the first and third decades of the Settlement, the average 

• prices of land has almost doubhMl wliile the average rent rate increased so little. Clearly 
the speculators anticipated mucli higlier rents after coin])Ietion of assessment.* 

In Atrowlee the new revenue has been only one year in force, and already I believe 
the “transition 2 >Grio(r’ has commenced. Rents arc now rising with an elasticity which 
thhy had never previously shown, and there can be little doubt that within a few years 
the proportion which the revenue bears to the rent-roll will have considerably changed. 

c 

How little the Futtehgurh rate, a very high one, could be accepted as the basis of 
a permanent settlement, may be shown by the remarks of the Settlement Officer in para- 
graph 38 of his Ghibramow Report. “ The art of fixing rent is almost a lost one. 
No theory of rent whatever seems to exist. The idea of any sharing of the value of the 
produce between the zemindars and the tenant is utterly strange and unknown. It 
must have existed once when butai rents were paid, and shortly after commutation, 
but now it is quite forgotten. If you ask any zemindar the reason why such a field 
j:)ays such a rent, the most intelligent of them can give no answer, except to say that 
their ancestors fixed it so. No such idea as that of raising rent because of the rise of 
prices or of levying a single rate over a har even crossed their minds. Our rules tended 
to increase the belief in the immutability of rents only, — when a cultivator left the village 
or died without heirs, if any one could be found to pay a little higher a slight increase 
was demanded. •The competition was a very rude one, for the zemindar never really 
looked about for promising cultivators at any distance and seldom went out of the vil- 
lage. Still so far as rents have altered within, say tlio last 30 years^ they have altered 
not on any broad theory of' rents, nor of the value of the soil, but by a rude competition 

* vvhich often brought out results at utter variance with those which a real valuation of 
the land would have given.” 

The average rates used for assessment were based on rents fixed according to this 
method, with of course a considerable allowance for prospective rise. High as the rate is, 
it IS evident that the rise in the value of agricultural produce has little to do with the 
]»resent standard of r6nt, and it may be predicted with confidence that the landlord’s 
jshiirc in the value of the iiroduce will largely and Rjiecdily increase. Indeed, I am 
informed that the transition jieriod has already set in, and ihat rents are now rising with 
great rai)idity. I feel certain that the Settlement Officer would be the last to recommend 
that liis rates should be accepted as a standard even for the assessment of his own dis- 
trict permanently. 

With regard to Futtehpore, I have not yet collected sufficient statistics to enable me 
ti) give you accurate information with regard to rents, the value of land, and prices. 
Rut 1 may state as the result of my inspection up to this time, that rents have not been 
much influenced by prices : they have remained almost stationary for many years. The 
great majority of the tenants are maierusi and improvements have been generally effected 

• I add anoiber illustration from 'the Allygurh District. In his Cod Report, Mr. Smith writes: — 

But this rise is produced correct returns in a small majority of yillafres only. In 146 villages the declared 
nikasce for 1275, an exceptionally good year, is not higticr than the average for the 10 years before, one 
of those being a year of famine. The fact is that the nikasces present every wliore instances of flrat-claas 
Tillages paying a lower rate of rent than adjoining second-class estates.'’ I contend that when the great ma- 
jority of vUlagos are avoWedly everywhere greatly under-rented, it is improbable that the minority are wholly 
nnalfected by the saino tendency. The rents of such estates aiford a sound basis for a temporary setUe- 
meiit, iniismucU at they show the highest rate at which land can be valued with reference to present custom. 
But they afford no index of what will be the ultimate letting value when customary influencea lose their pre- 
sent force, and therefore they do not anj^whe^e sux>pJy standard rates fora permanent settlement. 
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by 'tiieni not by the landlord. .Bents are comparatively high, but this was owing to ^e 
neoe«|^ty of a high standard to meet the severity of the last settlement : nearly all we 
increased profit bf the land, within the last 12 yeturs, has been intercepted by the culti- 
vators. But it is unnecessary to consider at present whether any standard rate for a 
permanent usessment might be fixed for this district as even under the old conditions 
it would be ineligible. In all probability within a few years the greater part of Futteh- 
pore will be brought under canal-irrigation by the construction of the LowefI* Ganges 
Canal which will, I have no doubt, immensely increase its productive power. The new 
settlement will be completed before the introduction of canal-irrigation, and must 
therefore be a temporary one. 

To sum up, I think, that even if prices remain stationary, in the present econo- 
mical condition of the country, we cannot find any sound basis for a permanent assess- 
ment. 

ISvery practical settlement must be framed with reference to rates which the assess' 
ing officer knows can bo paid. But the rents from which these rates arc deduced are 
customary rents, modified in each district by varying causes, of <which the chief and 
most constant was the pressure of Government Revenue. But judging from experience, 
we have every reason to believe that within a few years after settlement rents will l»e 
fixed on a dillereut principle ; that competition will come into play, and that the landlord 
will, as in other countries, try to raise rents as high as the existing demand for land will 
allow him. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed bis opinion that in Boolundshuhur^ 
even now, five years after the completion of settlement, and after full experience of the 
change which takes place in the value of land after the completion of a settlement, it 
would be impossible, with justice to the State, to allow a permanent settlement. He 
wrote : — 

If a new settlement were at the present moment made fully equal to the existing 
assets, that is, to the rental now collected by the proprietors, in a few years what has 
occurred would be again repeated. The rental (apart from all expenditure ofilabour and 
capital) will have by that time increased largely, and if a perntftuent settlement wWe 
now made, a loss would bo sustained of a nature and from causes not contemplated by 
^^lovernment in laying down the ])rinciples of a Permanent Settlement.’' 

These remarks would apjdy in my opinion to any district when once the demand 
has been fixed. I do not mean that rents would rise with the same extraordinary 
rapidity as in Boolundshuhur. That settlement was completed while the district was 
recovering from the effects of the mutiny and the famine, while rents wore being (Ranged 
from kind to cash, at a time when the landowners were just commencing to learn the 
power of enhancement conferred on them by Act X. of 1859, and, illore important than 
all, at a time when the great revolution in prices caused by the influx of money to pay 
for the exported cotton was in progress. Such a combination of caususs all tending to 
raise rents had never previously been known, and may never be known again. But 1 
believe that in every district, after the demand has been fixed, a transition period of the 
same character, but less in degree, will ensue, during which rents will be raised to a 
standard corresponding with the productive power of the land and the value ofi the pro- 
duce, and that, until this period has passed, it is ^possible to lay down any standard of 
rates in accordance with which the land-revenue may be permanently fixed without 
great prospective loss to the State. ^ 

With regard to the prospect of further increase in Unices, I thoroughly agi«e with 
the views expressed by Mr. Flowden in his recent paper on “ Wagro and Prices; ” that 
no well founded conclusions -can be formed on the subject from the history dF prices 
during twelve years. I 14 a country wholly depended on its own productive power for corn, 
periods of high or low prices for more than half a century are possilJe, and have often 
ocourred. Thus, while in Bngland the average price of wheat was £2-1-7 ^ the quarter 
for the 50 years ending with 1715, and for the last 25 of these years £2-5-8, from 1715 

14s • 
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1765 the price was only* £1-14-11. These low prioes were owing to an unusual 
number of good harvests. A series of good or bad harvests could not now have^audh 
an effect in a countiy which draws ite supplies to a larger extent from abroad, l^ut they 
might easily have such effects in India. , 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Plowden in ascribing the great rise in prices during 
recent years to a succession of bad harvests. I do not agree with his assumption that 
there have been an unusual number of bad harvests. He assumes that the harvests were 
bad on account of the high prices; but, if we take the years from 1858-1867 inclusive, I 
think that, as a matter of fact, the harvests in the greater part of the country were (ex- 
cluding the famine years of 1860-61) at least average. I can personally state that this 
was the case in the Meerut Division from 1863 till 1867. And I quote as confirmatory 
Mr. Forbe’s Report, (dated 22nd J une, 1868.) He affirms ** that bad harvests and reduced 
areas, under grain cultivation in Meerut and adjacent districts, had nothing to do with tho 
rise in price. Since the famine years of 1860-61 we have had nothing under a full 
average, and often bumper seasons.'’ Ho doubt the dearth of 1860-61 , by reducing the 
grain stocks, raised prices in subsequent years. But the rise in price of grain was far 
higher than could be accounted for by such causes. 

We know that prices were everywhere raised for years by tho terrible famine of 
1837-38, one far exceeding that of 1860-61 in severity. 

But, if we find that prices rose to a far greater extent after the milder visitation, it 
is clear that other causes must have been at work. 

In Allygurh wheat sold from 1840 till 1849 at 32 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee ; 
from 1858 till 1867 (excluding the year 1860 and 1861) it sold at 25 seers 1 cbittack being 
dqarer in the latter period by 29'6 per cent. And in this comparison it must be noted 
that all years in the former period follow the famine of 1837-38, while two out of the 
eight years of the latter period precede the famine of 1860-61, and were unaffected by 
it. I give only one district as an illustration, but a similar comparison would show 
similar results anywhere. 

• * 13 _ 

Mr. Plowden argues that,Jf tho high price of com was caused by a general rise in 
prices, we should find other commodities affected in the same way, and he shows that 
ghee and (^il have not risen in the same proportion. But no conclusions whatever omti 
be drawn as to the causes of tho rise in the prico of wheat from the examples of ghee 
and oil. 

The former, being one of the necessaries of life, the rise in price cannot be to anv 
extent checked by a falling-off in the demand, whereas, as the prico of the latter commo- 
dities increase, consumption is diminished, and the rise is arrested. Under no circum- 
stances would ghee and oil rise in price to the same extent as corn. In tlie case of 
scarcity of course people would, if necessary, stop tho use of the former altogether and 
pay any price for the latter which would rise to a far greater extent. 

In the case of a fall in the value of money, the vast body who live on fixed inoomes, 
and whose means are seriously diminished, reduce their consumption of commodities not 
absolutely necessary, and thus by a falling-off in demand, the price is kept down. 

I think that far more accurate conclusions may be drawn as to the causes of the rise 
in prices from the statistics on wages furnished by Mr. Plowden. All over the province 
there has been a considerable rise in the money wages of labour. But (omitting a dis- 
trict like Meerut, where from exceptional causes com wages are also higher) wages in 
kind have not increased : (See the interesting reports from Mynpoorie and Etah written 
by Me4b9. B. W. Colvin and G. H. Crosthwaite.) How can this be accounted for •* 
Not certainly by a rise in price caused by scarcity. Such a rise would not of course 
affect wages or rather, as is well known, would tend to lower them, as the competition 
for employment would tend to lower the remuneration. But when rise in prioe is caused 
by a fall in tiie value of money, wages do adjust themselves to the changed standard, 

o 
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otherwise it is clear that the value of labour, as compared with that of other oommodi^es, 
woul^ have fallen. It would seem to me clear that tlie proper deduction from tnese 
statistics is thaf the (money) price of labour like that of all other commodities has risen 
on account of a fall in the value of money. 


I cannot doubt that the great rise in price has been caused chiefly by the enormous^ 
imports of silver in recent years. 

Since the mutiny a vast export trade has been* developed without any Corresponding 
increase in imports, thus payment for exports has been made chiefly in silver. No doubt^ 
this influx has been abnormal, as India exported far beyond her ordinary capabilities 
during the Americ<an War. I do not therefore anticipate that prices will continue to rise 
as during the last twelve years. But I do not think that there will be any permanent 
check. As the country is more and more opened up by railways, the export-trade will in- 
crease, and till the habits and wants of the people change very much, the return must be 
made chiefly in silver. 


9 


No doubt the quantity of produce will also iucreaso as larger areas are preserved 
I'rom drought by canals. But prices cannot fall below a certain •point on this account, 
the fall would, at the present day, be cbecktKl by the export of grain. There can be no 
doubt, too, that every year as the province advances in civilization and prosperity, 
a large amount of money circulates in proportion to the amount hoarded. 

This constant increase in circulation will constantly tend to raise prices. 

On the whole, therefore, I think that while possibly for a few years prices may be 
stationary, yet the tendency to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we 
may ever again experience a change so sudden and violent as that between 1858 and 
1870. 


I/.— 7Via next pointy on lohieh opinions are called /or, is on the expediency of a permanent 
setileme^ity based on adequate ratesy hut subject to an increase in proportion to the 
increase of prices — 

I am opposed to such an assessment. # * ' 

(1) I think it would press most unequally in different districts; it would often hap- 

pen that the State would receive too little in districts where low prices were caused by 
a succession of abundant harvests, where in fact cheapness was caused by plenty, and 
that it would take too much in districts whore high prices wore caused by bad harvests, 
where dearness was caused by scarcity. And whether high price was caused by scar- 
city, when they indicate a depressed state or by an influx of money into th^ district 
Vjeing thus an index of general prosperity, in either case the burden would be equally 
increased. Take as examples Meerut and Ghazeeporc. « 

The former, protected as it is from drought by canals has had for the last 12 years 
a season of brilliant prosperity. Mr. Forbes points out that prices then rose on account 
of the extension of the E. I. Railway, and on account of the bad harvests followed by 
scarcity of the food grains and extraordinary high prices in the Benares Divisiony and 
by the famine in Orissa, which drew away our wheat treasures."’ Meerut produced 
enough for its own consumption and ex{)orted largely, and yet such was the plenty that 
during the 10 years, from 1859 to 1868, the average price of wheat was 22 seers 11 
chittacks for the rupee, the highest was 32-5 and the lowest was 14-2. Ghazeepore was 
one of the unfortunate districts affected by bad harvests, where demaz^d raised prices in 
Meerut; there the average rate was 15 seers 8 chitt^ks for the rupee, the highest 22-8, 
the lowest 11-6. Under the proposed system, if both districts were under revision on 
account of rise in price, the depressed Ghazeepore would have to bear a heavier 
increase than the prosperous Meerut. 

(2) A rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with pisices, w'ould eventu- 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We ail know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. A solvent and prosperous tenant could 
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of oourM pay more at ono^ ; bat the majority of our cultivators live from hand to 
m^tb, and the necessity of paying more for their food, cattle, wages, &c., for ^me 
time, counterbalances the increased profit. The greater numbers have kctualljf to buy 
their seed cqjru so that in so far the price is against them, and they are forced to sell 
their produce when at the lowest value so that a largo part of the increas^ profit is 
leaped by the bnnnea. Mr. Wynne, in the article in the Calcutta Review quoted in Mr. 
Strachey’s (Minute, writes : — “ An idea of what this progressive increase would be, may 
be gathered by supposing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement 
of the North-Western Provinces on this basis. Prices have since that time risen in 
some places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 percent. This increase would now 
be coming into the profits of tlie treasury without any of the expense of a re-settlement.” 
As a matter of fact, oven the fairest of the old settlements could not be revised on this 
principle without ruin to proprietors and tenants. 

(3) Unless the revenue was annually commuted, which none would propose, it 
would always bo fixed on the basis of the prices of a past period lor a future period, 
which might be of a totally different economical character, supposing the system 
had been in force since* 1840, and that there had been ten yearly commutations. Prom 
1840 to 1850 prices wore high, and at the revision the revenue would have been raised, 
and this demand would have been paid during the next 10 years when prices were low. 
In 1860 the revenue would have been lowered, and, during the follo^ving 10 years of 
high prices, it would have been based on the previous period of low prices. 

(4) The case of Scotland, in which corn-rents are frequently-paid, is not analogous 
to that of India. In the United Kingdom harvests are not exposed to the same disas- 
trous vicissitudes of seasons as here, and high prices arc generally favourable to the 
farmer: a moderate deerease in quantity is more than made up for by the increased 
value of the remainder. Besides, the cause of the steady increase in ])rico of corn is then 
beyond all question, the steady increase in demand always keeping ahead of the 
supply — a cause affecting agricultural produce s)>ecially while the general tendency to si 

rise in prices ^affects it in common with other commodities. 

• ' 4 } 

Thus, in England high prfees almost invariably are a sign of agricultural pros- 
j)erity; here they are frequently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great 
agricultural Repression. 

I hope that no change may be made in the present system of moderate temporary 
assessments — a system which is economically sound, which jircservcs to the State the 
elasticity (of its most legitimate and only certain income, and which, because it does not 
perpetuate the errors of judgment, committed by every Settlement Officer, and l)ecaus(' 
it is influenced by otl^^r than arithmetical considerations, is more favourable than any 
permanent settlement to the most valuable portion of the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. 

Under this head, I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits 
of land-owners, the average selling price of land would be free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose. 

Except under peculiar circumstances, the price of land must always be determined 
with reference to its profits, and the ratio between j>rice and profits will be pretty con- 
stant. In fact, this principle was applied with success as a means of checking his rates 
by Mr. McConaghey, in Mynpoory, and afterwards by Mr. Smith in his assessment 
of Coel. ,If all estates were now oLrefully valued, and if the revenue now fixed could 
only be raised after a fixed period, -with reference to the increased market-value of the 
land (it being of course open to the proprietor to show that this increased value was in 
whole a part caused by eiependiture of his capital), I think that thcro would be no risk of 
unequal pressure, ayd that the State would secure its due share of the increase of rent, 
owing solely to the general circumstances of society,” as distinguished from t ha t whidi 
was the “ effect of skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor.” 
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In supporting this view, I may quote the authority of Mr. Mill. While discus- 
sing the possibility of the State, even in western countrfes, recovering a share in iHe 
pro^ gf the l%nd, he suggests that it should t^e a part of all future spontaneous 
increase ” in rental. The first step should be a valuation of all the land in the country. 
The present value of all land should bo exempt 4From the tax, but after an interval had 
elapsed, during which society had increased. in population and capital, a rough estimate 
might be made of the spontaneous increase which had accrued to rent since the valua- 
tion was made. Of this, the average price of produce would be some criterion. With 
reference to such a tax, perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise in rents or a rise in • 
the price of corn would be a general rise in the price of land. It would be easy to keep 
the tax within the amount which would reduce the market-value of land below the 
original valuation, and up to that point, whatever the amount of the tax might be, no 
injustice would be done to the proprietors. 

I think that in this country the j>rice of land would present even greater advan- 
tages as a criterion, as the high price of corn may be a sign not of spontaneous 
increase*^ in the profits of land but of scarcity and agricultural depression.* 

(3) In regard to the present system of temporary settlement I4ie Board enquire : — 

7. — Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, is inadequate^ andufhetJier 

the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is excess we — 

I think that the present standard is as much as can bo borne if it is intended that 
a prosperous class is to stand between us and the actual cultivators — a class on whom 
we can rely to make the primary collections, out of which the State demand is satisfied, 
and to pay in that demand in good and bad seasons, and to do this without the necessity 
of rack-renting. 

It must be remembered that 50 per cent, of the assets means 50 per cent, of what 
the Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate were properly man- 
aged and if rents were raised to the proper standard. 

The assessment is not merely the division of a rent-roll between two sharers, it is 
rather a valuation by one of the sharers who throws all the trouWe and Vesponsibility of 
carrying his valuation into eflec.t on the other. No IScttloinent Officer now attaches 
^ much importance to actual rentals ; his valuation is, I need not say, based on his estimate “ 
of the capabilities of the soil, and of the various natural and artificial advuntages, ancL. 
on his generalizations from what he considers fair standard rates. 

I think it would be unsafe to take more than 50 ])er cent, of a rent-roll formed on 
such principles. Moreover, it must be remembered that there are other special*burdens 
on land, and all increasing w-ith the revenue. Th(^ various cesses bring up the demand 
to 55 per cent, of the estimated rent.-roll, and llicre is a furtlier i)ayMaent for lumbordars, 
appointed solely in the interest of (government, and for tho accountant, who is also kept 
up principally for public reasons. 

I think it may be stated witli confidenee that every settlement realh/ based on 66 
per cent, of tho assets, and in which tliere was no reserve of waste laiiil, by cultivation of 
which the proportion might Jjo altered, either broke down uUerl;,' and bad to be revised, 
or else ruined the majority of the landowners wlio had to pay it. In Futtohpore, even 
at last settlement a popular and highly cultivated district, tho assessment, after causing 
numerous transfers and sales and farms for arrears, had to bo revised within four 
years of its completion, and the demand was rodiiood by Mr. John Thornton. I cannot 
as yet give you statistics of the working of the settle||ient since revision, such informa- 
tion is here only to bo collected very slowly, as all records of every kind wore destroy- 
ed during the mutiny. And I regret very much that my papers are not in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state to enable mo to give you illustrations of the average incidence of 

It will be miderstooil that I do not recominend a permanent ActtleuicD| at present under any 
form. 1 merely suggest that shc»u1d it be decided to carry out the measure with a proyisioii for re-ad juatmest 
as rent inoreases, I think the average price of land affords a sounder index to its profits than the average 
price of grain. 


15s 
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the present demand on the several classes of proprietors. I can adduce the instimce of 
E^as in Alljgurh District in support of my opinion. This tehsil was assessed bv me^ 
knd the rent-rate report was submitted to you as Commissioner of Meerut^ se raat I 
hope you will not object to the illustration. 

Eglas, at last settlement, had almost reached the limit «f cultivation. There has 
only been an addition of 3 per cent, to the cultivated area since then, and there is now 
hardly any mar^n of really cultivable land. The proprietors and cultivators were 
generally Jats, among the most industrious of tho agricultural classes, and strongly 
attached to their land, to which they hold on as long as possible. Yet, during the term 
of settlement, 52 cent, of their cultivated laud passed out of their hands, and of tliis 
18 per cent, had to be sold and farmed for arrears of revenue. Such was the pressure, 
too, of tho revenue, that the land was almost valueless, selling fur only 2^ years* pur- 
chase of revenue. Fortunately the rise in the value of produce came in to save a remnant 
of the old proprietors, and to give prosperity to the new by reduenng the proportion oi* 
the Grovemment demand to the rental. Yet, such was the embarrassment produced by 
the severity of the assessment during tho first 20 years, that even in the third decade 
the transfers were vei^ numerous. This 1 explained as follows : — ** I think it is clear 
from these fignres that at first the assessment pressed so heavily as to render laud of 
little value as it was only worth 2 4 years* purchase of the jumnia in Hussungurh and 
2 sth years* purchase in Gorie, and that, as the price of agricultural produce rose, land 
gradually became a valuable property. Yet the number of trausters did not decrease. 
This was evidently owing to the gradual ruin of the old pro}>rietors, who managed to 
hold on for a long time, getting deeper and deeper into debt, and were at last sold out 
before they co^dd take advantage of the rise in prices. Their successors were men free 
from embarrassments, who invested their money in a kind of property which was con- 
stantly rising in value. The average price per acre has increased by 90 per cent, in Hus- 
snngurb and by 65 per cent, in Gorie during the 30 years of the last Mittlemciit. Tliis is 
a proof that the assessment has now cestsed to press heavily on the land." 

Hatrass and Khyr furnish even more striking results of the eflects of a sctilciiient 
at 66 per cent, when tjjcre was no margin of cultivable land available to reduce It. But 
these effects on the Allygurh District will of course be fully illustrated by the Settle- 
ment OiBcer. 

On thitr point I need say nothing further except to express my opinion that, the 
reserve wastes being now almost exhausted, a 50 per cent, assessment is as high as can 
be borne, unless it can be predicted, with certainty, that the rise intlie value of produce 
will be in future as great and as continuous as during the last 12 years. 

So much for tlie capability of the land. But I must further express my opinion 
that the Government share of tho rental could not be increased without a xirtnai breach 
of faith, which would have a mo.st injurious effect on our reputation. 

It was on account of the confidence of the people tliat the present standard would 
remain unchanged that land has become a valuable property in the Province. Without 
this confidence, the increased value of the produce would never have had this effect. No 
greater confidence was over shown in a Government than by those who paid ns high as 
•£3 per acre for land which was liable in a few years to%n assessment which, at the 
discretion of the Government, might he raised to such an extent as to render it x'alueless, 
any change in the standard would be unfair to the men W'ho had invested money relying 
on its continuance ; it would be uafair to all whose means xvould be unexpectedly 
reduced, and, by destroying confidence, it would reduce the value of land even out of pro- 
portion tc the diminution of its profits. 

I am also asked to express my opinion on the expediency of a differential standard, 
in aooordonoe with which a larger proportion of the rental should be taken from large 
than from small proprietors. This would present all the disadxantages which 1 have 

shown would attend a general cdiange of standard, aggravated by the discontent of inflnen- 




* In Fattehgurh. 
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tial men, who would believe that they were treated with exceptional injuatioe. F,arther* 
more, it would be an economical blunder — all differential taxation is a mistake. 1 confer 
I canflot^see a single argument in favour of this measure which would not justify a gra- 
duated income-tax — a measure which all economists have condemned. It may, of course, 
be argued that the land-revenue is not a tax but a rent, and that the British Gov- 
ernment, as landlord, inherits all the powers of its predecessors, and can fix on each of its 
tenants whatever rent it thinks proper without any regard to the principles which 
govern taxation proper. To which it may be replied that wo have transformed the land- 
revenue from a varying rent to a tax on rent, based on settled principles ; and that, in 
fixing this tax, as well as all others, regard should be paid to the cardinal principles of 
ecj^uality, which requires that men should contribute in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” 

I may add that the practical objection adduced by the Tdeutenant-Goveruor 
would alone be sufficient to condemn such a scheme. He shows that such estates are 
liable to disintegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component 
jiai-ts, if held separately, shall stand and )>rospcr under the quota of revenue for which 
they are responsible.” And it must be remembered that the constant tendency of such 
estates is towards sub-division, and that, even when not formally divided, the number 
of people depending for support on the profits must be always increasing in a country 
where the field for employment of the younger sons of landed proprietors is so limited. 

77. — On tlte operation of tJie Rent Tjaws^^ 

My only experience in enhancement has been in Allygurh, and there the decisions 
of the Settlement Officers were always upheld eventually by the Civil Courts. But 1 
think that our succass was exceptional, and that so uncertain is the working of Section 
17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory might, with perfect legality, overturn 
all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. 

The present stato of the law is eminently unsatisfactory. Practically, the only 
reasons for which enhancement can be decreed are, because the productive powers of 
the land have bc^en increased,, or because tenants of the same class in the vicinity pay 
more. But frequently the productive powers have not been Increased, although the 
value of the j^roduce has doubled, and there may bo no tenants of the same class 
who pay higher rates. In that case the occupancy-tenants are, as the Lieiiteuanf>-Gov- 
«»riior said, law for themselves,” and a fair enhancement cannot l>e decreed. 

The remedy is to return to the system in force before Act X. W'as passed ; wlieu it 
was recognized that the payments of all classes connected with the land were liable to 
revision at time of settlement, and when, under the provisions of Regulation V II. of' 1 822. 
the Settlement Officer was empowered to fix, not only the revenue but also the rents 
on which it was based. What can bo more unreasonable than tlie fact tliat the Rent 
Enhancement Law does not allow what ought to bo the most important cause of 
enhancement— namely, that the public demand on the land has been increased? An 
Executive Officer now fixes the revenue on one set of principles and a Judical Officer 
* fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the revenue depends, on another set of 
principles. I w’ould bo the last to injure the occupancy-tenants, and, indeed, would be 
glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was abolished, but I cannot think the 
right of the fordior more sacred than that of the proprietors. And yet the demand on 
the latter is fixed by the executive power, while even at time of settlement the position 
of the former can only be modified by the Civil Courts. I do not think this change was 
contemplated by the framer of Act X. And it will remembered that some time ago 
a Settlement Officer recorded his opinion that the provisions of Act X. did not affect 
those of Regulation VII., and tried to frame his rent-rolls wittout reference to the former 
enactment, and in accordance wdth the procedure of the latter. Blit the High Court 
unfortunately ruled a^inst him, and decided that the rents of maurusi tenants could 
only be raised for the reasons, and by the procedure specified in Act of 185^ and Act 
XIV. of 1863. 
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All ihat would be neoessa^, in my opinion, would be a Section added to -Act X., 
elating that nothing in t^ Act shall interfere with the powers vested in a Collector 
under Begulation VII. of 1822 at time Of revision of settlement.” ^ 

r. • 

I do not think that such a change would increase the danger of over^assessment. 
The Settlement Officer would be obliged to raise rents to meet his assessments ; it 
would be open to any maumsi tenant to show that he was entitled to hold at lower 
than doable the revenue rate. In other words that he was entitled to a certain share in 
tbe profits. Appeals from the tehaats would lie to the superior Revenue authorities ; 
• and the success of the settlement would be judged to a great extent by the prosperity 
of the cultivators and the absence or prevalence of rack-renting. 

With reference to paragraph 19 of the Government letter, I am of opinion that 
where maurusi tenants are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue 
rates, the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he were receiving full market rates. I 
consider the State right to one-half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in tlie remainder. We ought to recognize that no one party may possess all the 
right which go to make up property in the English sense, and when the occnpancy- 
tenant is clearly entitled to intercept a portion of the net profits, we ought to follow the 
same course as in the case of talookas, in which sub-propriotary rights have been recog- 
nized when only 50 per cent, is allowed to meet the requirements of both classes of pro- 
prietors. The proprietor who, by law and custom, is not entitled to the full profits of an 
estate, can hardly complain if the State refuse to reduce its claim in order to equalize 
his position with that of the proprietor whose rights are unrestricted. Practically, Set- 
tlement Officers act on this principle to a great extent, and do not by any means look on 
it as essential, that in every case the landlord should be able to collect Rs. 2 for evoiy 
rupee paid to the State. Still, I think it would bo well if the Board of Revenue were to 
issue explicit instructions on the subject. 

HI- — TAe extent to whieh^ on theoretical grounds, in vieio of a settlement for a term of years 

enhancement of rent-rate heyemd the prevailing standard is or may he safely assumed 

as a basis of assessment— 

• I think thkt Settoiment Officers already go as far in this direction as is compatible 
with safety. The Settlement Officer should not assume standard rates mucli in 
advance of those actually paid in a number of cases, and which, he feels certain, . msiy bo< 

.-imposed wrLhout rack-renting on average lands of the same quality. His revenue should 

lead to a “ levelling up” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in wffiich the ordi- 
nary motives causing under-renting are absent ; his estimate of the rise in the value of 
land sh 9 uld, to use Mr. Crosthwaite's expression, be based on the “transactions,” and on 
the assumption that all rents after settlement will rise to the standard of market-value. 

In this way the. Settlement Officer’s rates arc based on rents which he hjis actually 
seen in operation, and the suj^erior Revenue authorities can easily form an opinion on 
tlie judgment wliich he has display <«! in Lis generalizations. I would allow him the widest 
latitude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner nT^<^ Board 
being, from their position, able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates bv 
comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages. But it would, I think, 
be nnsafet to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates actu- 
ally paid. Such would be not a half-asset assessment, but one which, if the Settlement 
Officer’s view turned out to be well-founded, might become a half-asset assessment. We 
are not justified in taking aetion, in a matter so important, on the theoretical assumption 
of any man. I have already expressed a strong opinion that in Eglas rents will, in a 
few years, rise much beyond tho^tandard on which I assessed, and that consequently 
a ])ermanent settlement based on such rates would be a mistake. But I do not think 
that it would be justifiable, relying .on this expected rise, to “take for an indefinite term 
of years a larger tl^u usual share of the existing rental assets.” >. 

Thoi^libility of all such views is apparent to every one who reads the 
on Permanent Settlement during 1861-62. It was then the almost universal opinion of 
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Indi^ Staiesinon that no oonsiderablo rise in prioea or ronta waa to be expected* I^it 
not posaible that the onticipationa of the beat Settlement Ofiioera, with regard to the 

economic future of their districts, may be as little justified by the event? 

• * 

IV . — On the expediency ofleaviny the asaeesmente open to enhemcement or readju»t~ 
ment during a term of temporary eetHementf in cerweguence of the dxminiahed tjolue of the 
preeioue metale or other ostwra— ^ * 

I have already expressed my disapproval of a grain basis for a permanent • 

and the same reasons apply with greater force to a temporary settlement. The essential 
point in the present eystem of long leases is the confidence felt by the agricultural 
that for a generation their position is secure. The p«^>licy has been sncccssfiil, 
has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown degree of prosperity. I deprecate the 
imposition of any additional demand during the term of settlement on account of any 
cause which does not directly increase the produce. 

No zemindar would look on it as an injustice to be obliged to pay more if a 
constructed at the cost of the State, increased his rental by inereasing produce and 
lowering the cost of production. But, if his revenue was liable to increase, because by 
the construction of a new road, or the extension of aline of railway, or the opening of a 
new market, the value of the produce was increased, 1 feel certain that, however just 
the cause of increase might be, it would have the ei^t of destroying all confidence in 
the stability of his lease. English landlords have, in the interests of their uof. 

versally adopted the system of granting long fixed leases to their tcnaiifa. 

Lord Stanley stated recently as an axiom that it was a system equally 
to the Interest of both parties and to the proper development of agriculture. 'P.wglinli 
farmers are more enlightened than Indian zemindars, but 1 do not tbinh they would 
accept as a safe lease in reliance on which capital might be expended, liable to 
revision on account of such causes. 

With regard to increase on account of extension of canal irrigation,>the case is 
different. Their produce and rent arc directly increased at the expense of the State7*and 
the chances of bad seasons, always taken into account in fixing the demand for a term of 
n* years, reduced to a minimxun, so that, as in the case of Meerut, a year of drought is 
a year of profit. ^ 

In order to secure *to the State a share of the increased rental caused by its expen> 
diture, I would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaitc in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adof>tion by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of Board of Revenue, in his Minute 
dated 10th May, 1865. * 

The proposal was to fix a rate representing the additional profit accruing to the 
landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at stated intervals to the additional 
area brought under irrigation. Mr. Crosthwaitc showed clearly that it w as impossible 
to reach the landlord’s profits through the ordinary water-rate. 

Under the proposed system, the cultivator would buy water from the ^anal, his 
payment being represented by the ordinary water-rate, either because he could irri- 
gate land previously dry, or, because the cost of canal-irrigation is so much less thaw 
tiiat of well-irrigatipn. His profits would consequently increase, and a considerable 
part of this increase would go to the landlord as rent. The application ofthe ** additional 
acreage rate” wronld secure to the State its share this increase. During* the dis- 
cussions in 1865, it was only proposed to extend this rate to lands previously diy, not 
to make any addition to the rate paid by fields irrigated previously from wells, because 
the “ rental of such firtds is not materially altered by the ehange.” But, in my opinion, 
this is owing to the conservative influence which keeps dowm rents s>f all Irind in this 
oountxy. Even, under the most expensive system of canal-irrigation, the cost of pro- 
duction is vary much less than in the case of well-irrigation, and consequently 
vents could be paid. w 
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^ This IB fiiUy admitted in Seonndra Bao, the most highly irrigated part of Ally^rh^ 
"There, the influence of canals has rciaed rents enormously. 1 should say, that more 
enhancement suits have been brought before the Settlement Courts there than in all the 
remainder of the district. I decided a Very large number of cases, and I can state with 
confidence, that almost uniformly the rent of canal-irrigated land is higher than that of 
well-irrigated land. Bnhancement suits were constantly filed regarding holdings on 
account of the increase of productive power caused by the substitution of canal for 
* well-water. 

Becundra Bao has not yet been assessed nor its statistics prepared, but when Mr. 
Smith sends in his report, it will be clearly shown to what an extent rents have been 
increased, not only by the extension of canal-water to dry lands, but by the change 
from the one system of irrigation to the other. 

I would, therefore, in the interest of the State, advocate the imposition during the 
term of settlement, on estates to which canal-irrigation was extended, not only of a 
rate representing the additional profit of wet as opposite to dry land, but also a rate 
representing the difierence of profit between well-irrigated and canal-irrigated land.- 
The extent of advantage possessed by the latter would depend on the special character 
of the well-irrigation in each tract. 

Speaking of that tract in regard to which I have practical experience, I have no 
doubt that in Becundra Bao, rates, representing the increased rent-rate in both cases, 
could be BO iramod as to be capable of extension to lands hereafter irrigated by the 
canal, with profit to^the State, and without any injustice or oppression towards the 
proprietors. 

4. To conclude, I may state that most of the deductions which I have made have 
been drawn ftom my experience in Allygurh. Had it been possible, I would have given 
you more information with regard to Futtehpore ; but statistics have not been complete- 
ly collected for even one pergunnah, nor has my inspection been yet so extended as to 
enable me to express opinions based on a sutficiently wide induction of facts. And I 
have*\he less hesitatiofi' in addressing to you arguments drawn from my expeiience as 
an assessing ofiicer in Allygurh, because it was to you, as Commissioner of the Meerut 
Division, that my report on the assessment of Eglas was submitted. The Board, too, 
‘■have not rdytrioted officers to the discussion merely of matter affecting the districts in 
which they are at present employed, but have invited “ the greatest freedom of sug- 
gestion” in this report. I venture to hope, therefore^i that you will not disapprove of 
the course which I have adopted in discussing this important subject. 


Report hp G. W. 6abpenter, Esq., Settlement Offieer, Allahabady dvOed the 22nd 

February, 1872. 

1 TAKE the various points in the order prescribed by the circular. 

Fermsnent Ssttlement, poeeiMe to lay down some etandard of average rates below 

Question I. which no Settlement shall be cowfirmed in perpetuity^ 

In my opinion it is not possible^ The average rent-rate payable in any tract or 
district depends on a varied of circumstances, such as fertility of soil, average rain-fall, 
fadlity for irrigation, thickness of population, ch 9 .racter and caste of the cultivators. 
It docs not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become level all over the province. 
Even in England at the present day the rate of rent and of agricultural, wages varies, 
sometimfs unaccountably, from d»unty to cotmty, and it is much less extraordinary 
it should vary here frocn district to district. The amoimt, of the rate paid in any 
tract is not necessarily a criterion of its adequacy. 1 do not see, then, how ap.y standard 
of rates could bo used effectively. Suppose that a rate of Bs. 5 per acre were taken as 
the rata qualifying a tract for permanent settlement. It would follow that 

a tract, with an average rate of Bs. 5-8-0, would beprtmd /acts qualified. Yet, it is possi- 
ble in such a tract there should actually be more room for a rise in rent than in anothw 
where the rate is only Bs. 4-8-Q. cl think then that the adequacy of the gxiating xent- 
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rate^in any tract, supposing the tract to be on other grounds qualified for a permanrat 
settlement, must be investigated independently. *The inspection of the tract, and con^ 
parison of it with neighbouring tracts, can seldom leave much doubt on the^ind ofi;he 
inspecting officer. Bents cannot be generally inadequate in any tract without display* 
ing unmistakeable signs of their inadequacy. Inadequacy of rent simply means an 
unusual share of profit to the cultivators. When the cultivators absorb unusual profits, 
the results are to be plainly seen in the homesteads. The houses are in good repair, 
the roofs are well-thatched or tiled, the men are well clad, the cattle look sleek, and*^ 
children swarm. Where these signs are to be found, it is to be presumed that there is 
room for enhancement of rent. Where signs the reverse of these are to be found, it is 
hardly to be believed, even on the strength of apparently convincing comparisons upon 
paper, that rents can be really inadequate. 

3. Coming now to the question how far the Allahabad District has entered upon 
or passed through the transition state, through which other districts are passing, I can 
only give a qualified answer. There is no need, 1 think, to suppose that all districts 
must pass through the same sort of transition. The cases of Baghputand Boolundshu- 
hur seem to be exceptional. It is evident that rents may be found to be inadequate in any 
district from two causes, (1) because they were originally inadequate at the time of the 
thirty years’ settlement^ or have since become so through direct improvement of the 
land, and have never been raised ; or (2> because, although originally adequate, they 
have now become inadequate through the rise in prices. Bagbput certainly, and Boo- 
lundshubur almost certainly, belong to the first class. Bents had always been low, and 
when the rise took ])iace it was large and rapid. In districts or tracts similarly situated, 
a similar transition is doubtless to be expected when the revision of settlement is com- 
pleted. The transition state, on the other hand, through which rents must pass on account 
of the rise in prices, is common to all districts, but the rise in rents due to this cause 
only is comparatively small and slow. 

4. The Allahabad District is composed of three tracts of very different; character. 
There is, first, the Doab tract. In parts of this tract rents ha^ become inadeqilSte of 
late years owing to the great increase in the value of land caused by the construction 

^ of the railway, and by competition in the neighbourhood of a large city. But it is un- 
necessary to discuss the question of this inadequacy, because the prospect ^f the imme- 
diate construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, one branch of which will run through 
the whole length of this tract, removes it from the category of tracts qualified for a Per- 
manent Settlement. There is, secondly, the Trans- Jumna tract. This contains three 
perguunahs, of which two— lua., Khyragurh and Barah — are in a backward condition, 
and certainly unfit for settlement in perpetuity. The remaining jfergunnah, Arail, is 
now pretty closely cultivated, but-owing to its isolated position, bounded on three sides by 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Tonse uuddeo, and on the fourth side by the inhospitable 
pergunnah of Barah, it is not in an advanced stage of civilization, and contains no largo 
traders, or markets of any importance. The existing rent-rates are, I believe, on the 
whole not inadequate, and so far the pergunnah is not disqualified for permanent settle- 
ment ; but there is little doubt that its condition will much improve during tfio next thirty 
years by being brought into closer communication with Allahabad ; and as trade Hevolopes, 
rents will probably rise. It seems, therefore, premature to give this pergunnah a Settle- 
ment in perpetuity. There remains, thirdly, the Trans-Gangetic tract. Here, popula- 
tion is extremely thick, averaging over 600 to the square mile, the sell is fertile, and 
the culturable^land fully cultivated; well-irrigation plentiful, and the cultivjitors are 
generally of industrious and submissive classes. Bouts range accordingly very high, as 
high as anywhere in the North-Western Provinces, and are for the most part kept well up 
to the mark — no unusual profits being allowed to the cultivators. Neverthpless, I do not 
recommend a permanent settlement even for this tract. The tra^t is undoubtedly 
improvable. It contains little trade at present, and suffers by being separated from 
the city of Allahabad by the Ganges, which is unbridged for nearly five months in the 
year. The opening of the Oudh and Bohilkhond ^ilway will probably do something 
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t^ im proTO its trade. There is greet room for improvement alao in the drainage of the 
northern part of this tract, in common with the adjoining parts of Pertabgnrh and Jonn* 
poor. In these parts tiiere are many huge jheels or lakes, snrrounded by plains or 
patches of oosur.” In years of heavy rain, like the last two years, the lands about 
these jheels become water>logged. An efficient system of drainage would relieve 
large tradts from the danger of flooding^ and would probably enable the people to bring 
under the plough much land at present useless. But sueb a system could never be 
Elected by the people themselves. It would have to be effected by the G-ovemment, 
a-Tid if a permanent settlement were now granted, the Government would lose the bene> 
fit of the improvements it would make at its own expense. 

5. I come now to the question of the expediency of a Permanent Settlement based 
Permanent Settlement^ adequate rates of rent, but subject to a rateable increase 

Question II. jjf revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. Before 

entering on it, I wish to say a few words as to the expediency of a permanent 
settlement at aU. The chief ground on which a permanent settlement has always 
been advocated is that it will induce the people to improve their estates by giving 
them a security that their improvements will not be taxed ; and it is inferred that 
the people will necessarily see the value of such a settlement. This argument is good 
in theory, but I doubt if it has much foundation in fact. So far as my experience 
goes, the people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement. I cannot 
remember more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me 
on the subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a 
settlement. The fact is, that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years seems 
an infinity of time. The one thought in the mind of the landowners at a revison of 
settlement is to get a moderate assessment for themselves. Doubtless, if a man has got 
a light assessment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, he will 
say permanent, but he will not forego any advantage now for the sake of pemanency 
in future. Mr. Egorton, the Finance Commissioner in the Punjab, says of the landown- 
ers of that proyince ; — “ I think that if they were offered the choice of a settlement for 
80 years at half asset^^ or a permanent settlement at tiO or 66 per cent, of the assets, 
they would to a man refuse the permanent settlement.” I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this. I think that the people here would, almost to a man, refuse permanent ' - 
'"^ttlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are not 
wise in then.' generation. 

Tbpn, as to improvements. My experience is that the mass of the landowners do not 
concern themselves at all about the improvement of their estates. It is not that they 
are deterred by any J^hought of their improvements being taxed. The idea of improve* 
ment, in the proper sense of the term, never onters*thoir minds. Doubtless, a land- 
owner who has got an estate which is wholly or partially untilled for want of cultivators, 
will go to some expense in locating them, and will perhaps sink a well for drinking 
purposes. But we are not concerned here with the case of a backward estate of this 
kind. Beal improvements, in the way of wells, tanks, systems of drainage, &o., are 
hardly ever made by non-resident landlords. Cultivating proprietors do of course Trmlra 
such improvements, but then they generally make them for the benefit of their own 
fields, and would equally make them whether the settlement were temporary dr perma- 
nent. I have never seen any sign of the stoppage of such improvements in consequence 
of the approach >of a revision of settlement; even the old practice of throwing portions of 
land out^of cnltvation is, I believe, now exploded. The only general effel^ of a enming 
revision is to stop enhancements of rent for a year or two before, and this, though a loss 
to tiie landowner, is a gain to the tenant. The real objection to temporary settlements 
is that make the value of land uncertain, and consequently ^chec^ the interchange 
of it. ^is appears at first sight a serious matter : but it is to be remmebered that the 
praotioe of buying and sdling land barely existed in these provinces' prior to our rule. 
The notion of the fiee interchange of land is quite foreign to the East, and, indeed , is of 
comparatively modem esutenoe the West. Our revenue system has done so mu<fii 
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alreadj to enconra^ or compel the transfer of landed nroperty, that I think it u 
but ^small argoment against temponuy settlements that mey have the.effeet of chock- 
ing transfers. • • 

QuMtion ll.-^(eoM(u»t(«c{) The advantages of^a permanent settlement ar» therefercy . 

mnt obj^ion my opinion, not so large as is commonly supposed. 

Against the proposal to subject the revenue to a rateable increase in proportion to 
the rise in prices, there are, I think, several serioys objections. In the &st* place, it 
will obviously be unfair to take such an increase of revenue unless we are certain ^at • 
rents rise at the same rate as prices. Now, it seems at first sight a natural supposi- 
tion that rents will so rise. Assuming, that is to .say, that a permanent rise in prices 
has been produced by permanent causes, it seems fair to conclude that rents will rise * 
to the same proportionate extent. But this conclusion, though it may be theoretically 
correct, makes no allowance for opposing causes. In the circumstances of this country, 

I think, it is extremely improbable that rents will rise at the same rate as prices. That 
they wilf rise to some extent ; not, indeed, simultaneously, but after a certain interval, 
wherever a permanent rise takes place in the prices of produce no one of course doubts. 

But the rise in rent, in the present state of the country, will not be in the same proportion 
as the rise in prices. If prices rise 50 per cent, rents will rise, not 50 per cent, but in 
some smaller proportion. The reason of this may be stated in two words. It is the certainty, 
so far as any event of this kind can be predicted with certainty, that for a long time to 
come the cultivators will absorb a larger proportional share of the produce than they have 
hitherto done. In the last few years many events have been tending to improve the 
condition of the cultivators of the North-West. Ifit is conceded, as it must be conceded 
by any one acquainted with the facts, that the cultivator has hitherto been able to retain 
only an insufficient share of tho produce, it necessarily follows that he will not fail to 
secure a larger share as soon as any event occurs which enables him to do so. I shall 
show presently why I think that a rise in prices of produce is such an event. The 
point I wish to lay stress on here is that having once become accustomed to better 
food, to a more comfortable mode of life, and to greater independence, the cultivator 
will not easily be pushed back into his former misery. There k also another poscer- 
ful cause which will contribute to the same result. Th^ expenditure of capital in the 
employment of labour all over India has worked a great change in the condition of 
*‘'the poorest classes. Near great cities, and along the lines of great railways^the money 
wages of labour have doubled and trebled. The effect has spread out in broad waves 
over tho country around.* Tho day-labourers and village menials have attained a position 
they never even dreamed of before. The men who -were glad to get occasional employ- 
ment as ploughmen under the superior cultivators now drive their own ploughs on their 
own holdings. This change in the condition of the lowest classes can hardly fail to work 
an upvt^ard effect upon the classes above. The old cultivators will Bbrdly consent to fall 
below these newly-raised classes in their style of living. The standard of living will 
be raised from below. 

Further, it will be observed, that the rise in prices cannot possibly enable the culti- 
vator to support life on a smaller share of the aett^ produce than formerly. The share 
of the produce which the cultivator retains is not, as a rule, converted into pash. The 
actual grain is nearly all wanted for food for his family, or for occasional wages to the 
day-labourers who are generally paid in kind, or for seed grain for the next year. He 
must eat as much food and sow as much seed when wheat is at Bs. 2 a maund as 
when it was i^.one Rupee ; and his day-labourers eat rather more than they used. The 
mass of tho oum-vators have nothing to put by at the fend of the year, and theyr condi- 
tion is sufficient pr«x>f that the share of the produce hitherto jeft to them has been gene- 
rally too small. Where, then, is a rise in rents, consequent upon a rise in prioes, to come 
from? It can only ooipe out of the increased money-value of the share of the produce 
formerly devoted to the payment of the landlord. But if, as I argue, ^e circumstances 
of the country render it almost inevitable that larger profits will in future be demanded . 
by 'the ctiltirators, it follows of necessity that the rise in rents cannot be equal to the 
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n8» in 'prices. Some pari of the increased money-valne of the landlords* share will be 
absorbed by the outiTaiors. * 

It remains to point out how the process by which a permanent rise in prices takes 
place is peculiarly favourable to the cultivators. If sUch a rise were a clearly defined 
and tangible evmit, taking place within a period of two or three years, after yrhich prices 
remained fixed at a higher level, it might be possible for the landlords to recover imme- 
diately dll the enhanced value of their share of the produce. But prices do not rise 
in this way. Th^ are afiected by various causes, some of which occasionally conflict 
with one another. A rise, therefore, takes place through a series of fluctuations, the 
genefral level of the last fluctuations of the series being higher than that of the first. 
Now, rents cannot fluctuate with prices. And it is impossible therefore for them to rise 
to any general extent until it has become obvious to both landlords and tenants that the 
higher level has been reached. One year of low prices will throw doubt, as the present 
year is doing in the North-West, upon the high prices of many previous years. -The 
benefit of the doubt must be given to the cultivator. Thus, before any geneife rise in 
rents can take place, the cultivators must have been enjoying for several years a succes- 
sion of enhanced profits, varying indeed, in amount, from year to year, but on the aver- 
age considerably larger than those the^' formerly received. When the rise in rents does 
come, it is not to be expected that they will easily relinquish the whole of those enhanced 
profits they have been enjoying so long. They have, so to speak, forestalled the land- 
lords, and they will not give up their advantage without a struggle, into which some 
landlords vrill be incompetent and many more too indolent to enter. In the end, it may 
fairly be predicted that the cultivators will be left in possession of part of their gain. 

If these arguments are correct, a permanent settlement on the proposed system 
will be unfair to the landowners. 

7. My next objection to the proposed system is that it is more intricate, and 
Question n — frf) would be more difficult to work in practice than appears on the face 

Second objection of it. One is inclined at first sight to imagine that under such 

a system the revenue could be steadily raised at short intervals pari pasm with prices. 
But nansideration shores that this is not thejcase. It has been pointed out above that a rise 
in prices takes place, not steadily but through a scries of fluctuations. These fluctua- 
tions are far more violent than is commonly supposed. The diagram on the opposite , 
page shows at a glance the rise and fall in the average price of wheat in four of the 
chief markets of the North-West (Bareilly, Agra, Ghazeeeabad and Allahabad), taken 
in periods of three years for over sixty years past. 

This diagram shows that the history of prices in the North-West, as far as we 
possess it, is the histoiy of a series of violent oscillations. It is not merely that prices 
occasionally rose an^. fell largely. The oscillations recur regularly in periods of from 
eight to sixteen years. A cycle of bad years steadily follows a cycle pf good years. 
If the experience of the past teacdies anything, it teaches that we are now near the 
end of a cycde of high prices, and that an oscillation in the direction of lower prices 
must shortly take place. It is evident, then, that no short period of ten or fifteen 
years can be trusted to give a true average of prices. Imagine the result if the revenue 
had bemi made to flucHnate with prices through periods of ten years since 1816 A. D. 
In one period the landowners would have enjoyed huge profits. In the next every 
man of them would have been mined. It may be replied that the (x>nstraction of rail- 
ways and the improvement of oomnranioations all over India will tend to equalise prices. 
But theextent of this equalisation must not be overrated. Local famines vi^ be averted, 
great inequality of price betwera afijoining tracts will be prevented, but, on the other hand 
markets will become raoreosensiiive to the variations of produce all over the country, 
and fluctuationB in price, though smriler, will probably be at least as frequent as before. 
1 take it as cortain, therefore, that a period of thirty years would be the shortest period 
over which ui average of prices could be safely strack. The increase of revenne could 
only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and then only by a comparison of 
prices extending over at least sixty year's. 
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8. . The important question ^n follows:— Wonld the peo{Je regard * setfiemen^' 
made on this system as a permanent settlement ? It is obriotu 
that no object would be gained by granting them a settlement 
in this form, even though we know it ourselves to be a per- 
manent settlement, unless they accept it as pemfanent The value of the permanency 
lies iq their *lmagination, in the certainty which it produces in their minds that their 
estates will retain a permanent value. If this impression is not producedion their 
minds, there is no use in the measure. Now,*-I think it nearly certain that the 
mass of the landowners would not regard such a settlement as permanent. They 
simply would not comprehend the measure. Indeed, 1 think it probable that their 
minds would be unsettled and alarmed by it, for they wonld fancy there was something 
hidden behind. To our ideas, the scheme may bo simple enough, but it would not be 
BO to theirs. To them it would seem hopelessly intiicate, and they wonld rather have a 
temporary settlement at once. Suppose a man were told that his estate wonld be assess- 
ed now at Bs. 1,000, and that after 30 years he would have to pay a rateable increase 
in the proportion of the rise in the average price of produce of these 30 years over the 
30 years preceding. He would probably reply : — “ What do I know about the average 
prices of the 30 years? And how cun 1 tell what the average price may be in the 
next 30 years ? There may be a famine, and prices may range high, and then I should 
be ruined. What does the Government mean by trying to entrap mo into this agree- 
ment ? Why cannot you wait 30 years, and then assess me again fairly as yon have done 
now ?” Or, if the proposition were put to him in another way, and he were told : — “ Tour 
estate is considered capable of paying, as revenue, so many maunds of wheat, 
so many of rice, so many of sugar, Ac., the value of which at such and such 
.prices (t. s., the average prices of the last 30 year^ amounts to Rs. 1,000. After 
30 years the average prices of that period will be applied to the same amounts 
of produce, and the resulting sum is the revenue you will have to pay after that.” 
I think the man’s mind would be just as bewildered as before. He would probably 
some such answer as this. “ But my estate does not grow as many maunds of 
wheat as you mention : and the rice crop constantly fails, and after thirty years the 
soil may become unsuited to sugarcane, what shall I do then ?” Siaih answers, of bourse, 
would be foolish, but they woidd, I believe, be made, and we should fail in our end 
- altogether if we tried to force upon the people any measure, however really beneficial 
to them, which they themselves misunderstood or mistrusted. 


9. Finally, even if we are ultimately to adopt this system, what necessity is 

^ „ , I there for our binding ourselves to it at once ? We must remember 

Question II. — ieoneluaed) <=> , . „ . , », 

Fourth objection that if we announce our adoption of it now, we tie ourselves to 

perpetuate for over the mistakes wo may be making in our present^settlements, and we 
put it out of our power to redress the inequalities which may in future arise. A lightly- 
assessed district will always retain an advantage over a heavily-assessed district. The 
rateable increase which wo shall assess on the revenue ivill be equal or nearly equal every- 
where ; while the rise in rent will be uneven. The construction of railways will divert 
trade from old markets, and will cause new markets to spring into existence. In some 
tracts competition for land will increase, in some diminish. Bents will rise rapidly in 
some places, remain stationary, or possibly even fall, in others, from cau^s which 
cannot at present be foreseen. But we shall be able to take no account of these changes. 
Why, then, should we take this step in the dark ? Why cannot we wait a few years, 
and see how our nevy settiements work ? There is no object to be gained ]^y dedaring the 
settlement permanent at once. For the first half of ^enext thirty years, at any rate, 
no landowner will look forward to the end of the term. Land will bear just tj^e same 
price, and improvements will be made just as freely as if the settlement were in perpe- 
tuity. A temporary settlement can he made permanent at any moment, hut, once 
made, we cannot retrace our steps. After fiftem or twenty years^have passed, we 
be- able to judge of the fairness of our settlements, and we shall have gair i Mme 
knowledge as to the tendent^ of rents and prices. If the proposed system stiu sbems 
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:feasibltfy it will be quite time enbugh then to ^ye general notice of our intention of 
applying it at the end of the term. Why should we tie our hands now for the s^ke of 
the mere name of permanency. • . o 

10. { now come to the subject of the present system of temporary settlement. 

The first question suggested is, whether the present standard of 
assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets is inadequate ? I 
* am clearly of opinion that it is not inadequate. The total demand 

with cesses is 60 per cent., so that only 40 per cent, is left to the proprietors ; and under 
* the present careful system of assessment the tendency is, I think, rather to over-rate tban 
to underrate assets, and to make too small an allowance for accident, waste, bad debts, 
and the like. I am unable as yet to give a comprehensive eview of the results of the 
past settlement of this district, but I may state a few suggestive facts. Mr, Montgomery 
avowedly assessed the revenue at about 60 per cent, instead of 66 per cent, of the assets. 
In two pergunnahs — Khyragurh and Barah — the assessment broke down and had to be 
revised. In pergunnah Muh and Kewaie, in which the demand has the reputation of being 
somewhat heavy, nearly all the old proprietors have disappeared. In the rest of the 
district the assessment was generally moderate ; but it is only in those parts where it 
has been notoriously light that the old proprietors have stood their ground. Where, 
then, are those enormous profits from landed property we hear spoken of? Who are 
the wealthy landowners ? In this district, at any rate, the majority of them are 
who combine some other profession with land owning. Either they are merchants or 
Government pleaders, or men in Government employ ; or, they are men who, under 
our rule, have accumulated a large number of estates. The small land-owners are not 
wealthy. The descendants of the old proprietors, who still survive, are seldom thriving, 
except in those parts where the si^essment has been lightest. Frequently they are 
in debt. Whatever the cause, whether it is that they are cumbered by unbusiness- 
like habits, or by extravagance, or by too great consideration for their tenants, or that 
their unavoidable expenses are larger than we suppose, or that their estates are split up 
into too many shares, there stands the fact. Landed property does not give these 
people the j>rofits wo expect it to give them. It is no suificient answer to say that this 
is own fault, ail& that the bunniahs who buy them out thrive well enough. The 
problem we have to solve is how to assess unthrifty people not how to assess bunniahs. 
If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
- heavily. TLo process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders. Thq revenue will be easily 
paid, and we shall have a thriving class of bunniah proprietors. But do not lot us forget 
that if speh times as those of 1857 ever return, we shall find on our side only a trem- 
bling crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population. 

My conclusion, therefore is, that the'present standard of assessment is fully adequate 
for ordinary cases ; but I see no reason why largo proprietors, especially Mahajans and 
others who have acquired their property under our rule, should not be assessed at a 
slightly higher rate. In practice, indeed, this is already done to a certain extent, for 
a village held by a community of small proprietors is ordinarily assessed in a more 
lenient and cautious manner than one held in sole proprietorship by a large owner. 
The Settlement Officer already possesses a discretionary power in this matter 
paragraph 36 of the Saharunpore instructions, which directs him to take “ about one- 
half " of the net assets as the Government demand. 

11. The next question is as to the effect of the Bent Laws in 
protectin|| occupancy-tenants ih>m enhancemenj^ 

The effect varies in different parts of the district according to the relative Abii.r«AfAr 
of landlord or tenant. In most parts the landlords are powerful, and the ^hiAf cultiva- 
tors (Eoormees, Aheers, Moraees, &o.,) are feeble-spirited creatures, and rents are 
raised almost invariably by agreement, without resort to the Courts. In some 
where the cultivators are strong, and Brahmans and Chuttrees predominate (notably in 
Pergunnah Chailj enhancement is resisted, and rents have b^ as yet little raised.^ 


Question II. 
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But the landlords of these parts have hitherto had no great incentive, ill 
of tl^ lightness of the former demand, to press for enhan^ment ; and, at the present 
stage oP settlement operations, I am unable te say hovr far occupancy-tenants of 
this class may b6 able to shelter themselves under the protective clauses of ^e Law. I 
say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the time of 
Settlement, in the matter of enhancements by the provisions of Act X., 1859. This 
seems now to be admitted on all hands. ^ 


Temporary Settlement. 12! The third question is as to the extent to which, on* 

(Question III. theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of years, 

onhancsement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, may safely be as- 
sumed as a basis of Assessment. I have already pointed out, in paragraph 2, that 
there are two distinct grounds on which enhan(M3menb of rents may be speculated upon 
in any given tract, viz. 


1. The ground that rents have been hitherto for some reason inadequate and 
below the level of other similar tracts. 


2 . The ground that rents, though previously adequate, have failed to rise with 
the rise in prices. 

In the first case, enhancement may csertainly be allowed for, to the full extent 
]>robabIo with regal'd to the character and condition of the land owners and tenants. 
In the second case, enhancement may be allowed for, to some extent, but the amount 
must bo determined with great caution in consequence of our insufficient knowledge 
of the laws governing prices in this country ; and the estimate should be based rather 
upon known facts, such us the condition of the tenants, the extent of enhancement 
which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical grounds. 

The first of the aliov'e conditions for enhancement exists in parts of Pergunnalt 
Cliail, which has not yet come under revision ; and, 1 believe, jfk pergunnali JTiiirarce, 
where the revenue has been assessed by my predecessoivwith due regard to it, and here 
and there elsewhere. But generalh', I may say, that rents throughout the district havj 
been kept well up to the mark. The second condition for enhancement exj^ts, of course, 
everywhere, and rents have already risen to some extent in consequence. 1 am not yet in 
a position to estimate tCe allowance that can be made for future rise under that head. 

Temporary Settlement. 13. The last question IS as to the expediency of lea- 

QueBtion IV. ving the assessments open to enhancement or readjustment 

during a term of temporary settlement. I cannot express my Opinion too strongly 
against any such measure. The fallacy which lies at the root of the proposition is 
of supposing that the rise in rents is a steady process, which proceeds simultaneonsly 
that with the rise in prices or any other cause that brings it about. Rents do not rise 
steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents from his cultivators 
merely because prices have risen, but because he sees that they cun pay more. 
When high prices, or any other causes, have made his cultivators prosperous, jthen, and 
not before, does he come down upon them for higher rents. It is plaiu, then, that an 
interval, sometimes a long one, mast always elapse before he can obtain these higher 
rents, and during that interval he is not only no better off than he was before, but, in 
the case of a rise in prices, ho is actually considerably worse off. He^is receiving his 
old rents, while the purchasing power of the cash ne receives is largely diminished. 
It is only when the rise in rents is considerably advanced* that he begins to recoup 
himself. For the Government to interfere before he has recouped himself would be 
not only an injustice But a blunder. By coutinually meddling with the assessment we 
should only defeat our own end. We cannot expect the sapling to grow if we are 
continually, pulling it up to look at the roots. We could, in fact, find no better metihodof 
preventing it from ever becoming a tree. 

18 s ^ 
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\^£part hjf M. H. Coubt^^ Esq., G.S.I.,' Conmi^Mner^ ^ih JDxvuhn^ Allahaibadj 
No. 242 . — Daliad AUAhobady the 29th Marchy 1872. ^ 

1. My almost immediate departure makes it impossible for me to entei^into the 
subject in the complete way expectedj^ and which the great importance of the subject 
demands. I can only venture on a few remarks. 

2. Jn the whole of the correspondence, enquiry is directed to the obtaining as a 
necessary preliminary to Permanent Settlement, the highest possible revenue ; or, in other 
rwords, to exacting the highest possible rates of rent from the cultivators of the land. No 

regard seems to be paid to any principle on which rates of rent should be based, or to 
the demand which would yield to tlie owner of the land a fair rental for the soil rented 
from him, or yet leave to the cultivator a fair return, for the labour and capital expended 
in the culture of the soil-rent, in fact, represents what can be exacted from the cultivator. 
It increases in proportion to the industry or skill of the cultivator without reference to 
the fertility, natural or artifical capacity of the soil. 

3. Where the landlord is powerful, the peasant poor and helpless, the rates of 
rent are out of proportion high. Where VV. the cultivators are powerful, the zemindar 
weak or indolent, he tails to recover what he might fairly demand. 

4. Under the laws as how in force, both parties are left to struggle against each 
other as they can. The cultivators have no protection from Government, neither is the 
zemindar assured of the rents for his land, which are assumed as the basis of his revenue 
settlement with Government, excepting under process of Civil Law. 

5. The avowed intention of the long termed settlements under VIl. of 1822, the 
procedure of which only was modified by IX. of 1833, was to make an equitable but 
moderate assessment on the cultivators of the soil, and to abandon to the zemindars ^rd 
of the gross rental plus the rents of waste lands brought under the plough by the 
zemindar, and plus any improvements made during the period of the settlement on the 
malgoozaree or assessed area. At the time the settlement was made, the contract was 
for a frd of the rents which were determined between the zemindar and the assamo<^, 
wi thout corfb and by t^e Settlement Officer. It was not strictly a ryotwar settlement 
and yet practicably it was so. ^Tlio zemindar was anyhow assured the gross of which 
he paid the Government quota. 

^ 6. He ^as then proprietor with full proprietary title. Act X, cf 1859 has 
destroyed his full proprietary title and conferred rights, subordinate, it is true, but still 
interfering with his right. 

7. ^ The present settlements arc based on what are assumed as the full reiitul 
obtainabley but there is no now adjudicature of the rent roll. 

8. The repeal i5f Act XVI. of 1842 has left the zemindar helpless to enhance, 
unless on proved grounds of enhancement as defined by Act X. of 1859, but which 
have no consideration with the Settlement Officer, and which may be, and frequently 
are, the subject of most expensive litigation. 

9. All these changes in the law have uprooted the system of fiscal administration 
and the tenures of which land was owned or occupied. 

10. The correspondence -which led to the discussion profounded by the Board’s 

Circular sho-ws that the attention of Government -was excited, not by any consideration 
toward the cultivators of the Boolundshuhur District, not by any regret that it had 
failed to secure *10 the cultivators of the soil a fair share of the profits of their labour, 
or had failed to protect them fron^the exactions of their landlord ; but that they did not 
get a moiety of the enhanood rents obtained by the zemindars after settlement, whether 
^ose rmits were equitable or no, and on the other hand by the Collectors of Meerut’s 
Report on the Baghput Pergunnah, showing that nothwitlistandiig the value 

of the soil in fertility, the letting value, or rates of rent, had remained at the same rate 
as when the land had a value so small that landlords were compelled to entice culti> 
vators with almost nominal rent-rates. 
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11. I do not think this satisfactory, and the law as it stands is to biame, and it 

all d|||Bnts, 1 do not think it possible to lay down a standard of rent until a better 
prine^l^t fvn<*is in force. '' 

12. On the 2nd permanent question I woufd note that, as a rule, the cidtivators are 
not affected^by the price current ; they are entirely in the hands of Bunyas. Bepaymeut 
of their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food seed grain, i| in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself an^ family from his field, and he must eat 

a certain quantity whether the price current makes the cost ten rupees one rupee. 

Sepori btf W. S. Halsey, C.S., Collector of Caumpore. — Dated 30^4 March 1872. 

I HAVE beon desired by the Board of Beveniie to give my opinion on the 
general question of permanent and temporary settlements ; to state whether it is, or 
might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates, below which no settle- 
ment should be confirmed in perpetuity ; whether rents have reached their full limits ; 
whether, on a review of the prices of past years, it seems improbable to expect any 
further increase in prices ; whether rents have so generally risen with prices as to ren- 
der a further rise unlikely in view pf the probability of prices Amaining stationary ; 
whether the population is up to the ordinary standard ; what is the margin of culturable 
land ; what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ; is 
the transition state of Boolundshubur and other districts entered on, or nearly at an 
end, in this district ; to furnish my opinion as to the staples by which the increase of 
prices should be tested ; whether the share of rental assets, at present left to the ])ro- 
prietors, is excessive ; whether I can assume any considerable prospective rise in rents ; 
whether it is the case that the Courts refuse to raise the rents on right of occupancy- 
tenants to such a standard as would seem fair and equitable, having reference to rents 
])aid by tenants-at-will ; and, finally, whetlior it would be expedient to leave the assess- 
ments open to enhancement or re-adjustment during a term of temporary settlement, 
ill consequence of the diminished value of metals, or the opening up of roads, railways, 
and markets. 

Before applying myself to any of the questions raised by tl^ Board, it may^be as 
well to give a short history of this district, for the beneffifc of those who have not access 
to Sir rt. Montgomery’s statistical report published by Government in 1849. 

The district of Cawnporo was ceded to the British Government in^SOl, and ilt 
that time had a rent-roll of Rs. 22,56,156. The Government demand under the first 
assessment, which lasted for three years, was raised to Rs. 23,59,361. This was done 
by a Mr. Welland, who w'as the first Collector and Magistrate, and, strange to say, 
alter he had reported as follows on the state of the district : — The subjects in this 
part of the country are in the most abject poverty ; let the face* of tlie country bo 
examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an individual in such circum- 
stances as to afford the payment of a tax. The whole is one desolate waste, in which 
tyranny and oppression have hitherto universally prevailed.” But he adds : — The 
people were full of confidence in the justice and integrity of the British Government, 
and, looking forward to the blessings of a perpetual settlement, such as had been 
formed in Bengal, were ready to acoode to any terms.” 

In the second year of this happy prospect, famine fell on the land, and the conse- 
quence was the sale in default of no less than 405 estates ; and these sales would 
undoubtedly have been much more extensive, but that the Government could no longer 
find purchasers. These estates fell into the hands ef unprincipled native officers and 
hangers-on of the Court. To remedy the injustice cAised by these sales. Regulation 1. 
of 1821 was passed, and a special commission appointed, hy whom the sale of 185 
villages was reversed ; but as this did not occur until long afterwards, it may be 
readily imagined that very few of the original owners were in a position to take much 
by appealing to the special oommission. ^ 

Moreover, the commissioners, losing sight of the original intent of the enactment, 
admitted and decided every sort of suit regarding land ; and thus, 4>efore its abolition , 
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)be Begnlation, instead of a means of restoring recently and irandnlently nuirped 
rightS) had, under the .wide interpretation of the Special Courts, beccnne an instng^ent 
ofdisturbanoe to tenures, (which, hoVrover weak originally, ought, in*respeo#to their 
antiquity, to have been considered sacred), and engendered a feeling of insecurity in 
all matters connected with the land. 

In 1^05 a fresh settlement for a further period of three years was made, which, 
though effected on the reduced assessment of Bs. 23,73,344, resulted in the farther sale 
of 70 estates. 

)n 1807 special commissioners were appointed to effect a new settlement, it being 
at that time the wish of the Government that, when fixed, it should be made perpetual. 
The Collector was consulted and gave an opinion in favour of a permanent settlement, 
but recommended the new assessment should only be fixed on trial for fifteen years. 
He was of opinion that two>thirds of the arable and waste lands were under cultivation, 
and he famished an estimate of the assets of each pergunnah, but added the iufortna- 
tion that the estimates were mere guess-work, and not to be depended on. The special 
commissioners seem to have had no very great opinion of him, for thej” finally fixed the 
settlement for a period of three years only, at a reduced assessment of Rs. 21,69,340. 
Even this seems to have pressed very heavily on the people. Many landlords refused to 
engage, and villages paying revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000 were let in farm, and, 
during the currency of the settlement, 49 more estates were sold. 

In 1812 another settlement was made by a Mr. Newnham at a further reduction . 
of Bs. 8,707, and this settlement, though originally only intended for four years, 
remained in force until 1840. 

This period suffered to a great extent from rash speculations in indigo and other 
country produce, and from the famous famine of 1837 -38 ; tliis last alone brought about 
a remission of Government revenue amounting to Rs. 17,10,971. 

In 1840 began the settlement which, after lasting thirty years, has lately termi- 
natodr' !fbe fibancia^resnlt of this, at that time, was a further decrease of Rs. 1 ,08,392. 
This settlement was in a great measure effected by Mr. Rose, and was carried out on 
an entirely new plan ; the whole country was surveyed, and maps prepared of every 
pillage, shelving every field, and with them a detailed statement giving the names of 
every cultivator, his holding, rent, &c. 

Mr. Rose commences his report on this settlement (dated 1842) by alleging that 
“ no district has ever suffered so much from bad administration as Cawnpore but, 
notwit hstandin g this and superadding calamitous seasons, he records that the flour- 
ishing appearance of the district must excite the wonder of all who had witnessed the 
utter state of ruin to whieh it was reduced by the famine." Further on he moderates 
this statement, and says “ there had becxi a general and extensive reduction of rent- 
rates, and that the cultivation was still much below the former standard." He goes on 
to say : — “ No district in the North-West Provinces can show an equal extent of country 
paying such high revenue rates as are provalant in seven out of the nine sub-divisions 
of the d^triet that “ there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of Gawn- 
}>ore sufficient to account for its very high revenue rates, as contrasted with those of 
similar districts that “ an excessive revenue demand may be long exacted without any 
deficiency, so long as yon have a set of wealthy specidators at hand ready to put their 
money into huid that in no district has there been such a rapid and extensive change 
of landed property as in Cawnp<fie that ** at least three-fourths of the landed property 
of the district had changed hands in the preceding thirty years." 

He also makes the following observations, which I note, as they bear on subjects 
which I dudl heireafter touch on : — The demand for agricultural produce, caused by 
the large military cantonment at Cawnpore, might be adduced as a reason for the ready 
sale ; but it would be a very unsafe one to take into account in fixing the assessment 
for a prolonged period ; sinm yaii<^ oonirngondes may, at any Unae^ cause the transfer 
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of troops to other parts of the country,” Again, he layi The Kormee* villages 
were rated much above the standard of the district, and the estimates of pei;gannab 
officers would, if adhered to, have added 30 per cent, to the farmer assessment,” ' 

^raBose^a anticipations of the recovery of the district from the effects of famine 
were, however, not realized. A revision of the settlement became necessary so early 
as 1845, which ended in a farther reduction of Bs. 32,326. During the currency of 
the thirty /ears, the district has suffered from the Mutiny, and also from famine in 
1861-62 ; and though no villages have been sold in default of revenue, no less than 1,598 
villages, or portions of them have changed hands within that period. 

The following statement shows at a glance all the assessments of the district up to 
the present time 


iBt Settlement. and Settlement. 3rd Settlement. 4tfa Settlement. 5th Settlement. 

Rupees 28,69,361 22,61,024 21,69,340 21,89,668 20,35,311 

To sum up the proceedings of the x>ast, we have five times ro-assessed the district, 
and each time has been distinguished by a reduction of the Government demand and 
by large transfers of property. (Sir R. Montgomery furnished a statement showing, 
from the cession uj) to 1846, 1,149 villages had been wholly transferred, and 301 in 
part, out of a total of 2,31 1. Appendix C., shows transfers of 6Q2 villages ygholly and 
996 villages in part.) 


To get at the total transfers from the cession up to date, we must deduct from my 
tables 150 whole villages and 363 portions of villages transferred between 1840 and 
1846; the balance, plus Sir II. Montgomery’s figures, gives a grand total of 1,601 
villages, or 69 per cent, wholly transferred, and 943 portion of villages, or 40 per cent, 
in part transferred.f During the last two settlements we have twice suftered from 
famine and once from rebellion. We have not yet arrived at the long-expected per- 
manent settlement, and with every desire to confer the blessings of justice, peace, and 
prosperity on the people, we can hardly claim to hare been very successful. 


A sixth settlement is now in progress, and it remains to be seen whether, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, anything can be done to better agricultural prospects, satis- 
fied, as wc must be, that we have gained nothing during seventy years by. alterations 
of the assessment > that the cultivator, so fiir from thriving un^f our rule, iS Stiil in 
the same state of abject poverty he was described to be fti 1801 ; and that the proprie- 
tor has boon in a chronic state of transfer ever since the commencement of the centurv. 

If we really wish to profit by the past, and look the whole subject fuSy in the face, 
we must at once admit ^lat the only real standard which defines rates is the Govern- 
ment demand ; that the rent-rates per se liavo no connexion with, or bear any propor- 
tion to, the produce of the land ; that they are the result of the Government demand, 
which is light or heavy in proportion to the statement of income received from the 
Government which preceded ours. To make my meaning clear, take, for instance, this 
district. The income received by our predecessors w^as stated to have been in round 
numbers twenty-two lakhs ; when we took over the district from the Nawab, by some 
prefectly unintelligible process, the Collector of the time being arrived at a conciusioii 
that the district could pay twenty-four lakhs. One tiling, however, is quite clear — Iw 
never made the slightest enquiry as to the productive resources of the country (wo only 
find one meution of such enquiry during the first forty years of our rule, and tho 
result of that even was said to have been a mass of errors and utterly unreliable) ; so 
that in point of fact wo accepted the Nawab’s rent-roll, as it was called, which was 
simply a statement of the amount he and his subordinates 'were able to screw out of 
the people;, and, assuming the people could afford to pay more under* our beneficent 
rule, we added on two lakhs of rupees the annuaHfiemand. This being distributed 
over the pergunnahs was further &ub-di[vided over villages, 4 >r rather heads of villages. 


* The Kortnees are a caste of cultivators who may be said to understand what we call high farming, 
and are celebrated for thcii^industxy and agricultural skill. 

t Under the heads transfers 5, 6, 7 , 8 hi this table, I have only noted the first sale. The land has been 
repeatedly transferred, as will be seen by adding together columns 19 and 16, whidli give a total of 3,084 
sales. 

19s 
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and they again sub«diyided it tfrer the cultivators. In this way^ it will be seeQ^ the 
^nltivator was made to contribute to meet the Government demand, and his contribu* 
Sion subsequently came to called rent. But if rent is what we generally understand 
it to be— vts., that portion of the value of the whole produce which remains f|o the 
owner of the lands, after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of Whatever 
kind, have^been paid— it is evident this contribution is not rent, for the produce of the 
land had never been ascertained, nor the cost of cultivation, nor the amount of profit, 
if any. ^hings, however, went on for nearly forty years with a very slight variation in 
the contribution paid by the cultivator, till in 1840 the Government officials dignified 
it by the name of rent and, reversing the process by which the contribution had been 
fixed, evolved the Government demand out of the so-called rent. It is astonishing to 
find how, with all the trouble, energy, and genius which were expended in carrying out 
the settlement of 1839 and 1840, it never occurred to any one to ascertain whether 
there were any profits in cultivation so as to make rent. The whole ability and energy 
of the Settlement staff was engrossed in ascertaining what they called rent-rates, but 
what I call contribution-rates ; and, it is only now, when we find the whole district so 
rack-rented — the people cannot bo worse off — that wo discover the land-revenue, so far 
from being the rental of the Government property, is a forced contribution from the 
occupant thereof. « 

That this same process has been followed all through the North-West Provinces 
1 verily believe; indeed, it would bo othorwiso impoasiblo to account for the extraordi- 
nary variation in the so-called rent-rates in adjoining districts. 

If, then, tlie Government arc anxious to lay down some standard of average rent- 
rates, it will be necessary first to discover whether there is any profit in cultivation — in 
fact, whetlier there is any basis for rent. Appendix A, which wc shall presently dis- 
cuss, throws great doubt on the question; and until those figures arc shown to be mate- 
rially wrong, seems unnecessary to discuss it; oneobstsicle primd /acic appears, however, 
to be insurmountable — the distance of some portion of the provinces from the great 
centres of trade. The opening up of new means of communication may reduce the 
clifterence considerably ; but I cannot understand bow anything wo can do will ever 
put outlying districts on an equality with those in the immediate neighbourhoods of 
the? gT^‘at marts. * *« 

I will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by the Board, but in doing so 
I must bo allowed to depart from the order in which they stand, for reasons which 
Vill become^bvious as we proceed; and premising that in all which follows I am refer- 
ing only to the district of Cawnpore, I shall begin by giving iny ojiinion as to the 
staples by which the increase of prices, if there be any, should be tested. These are 
gram, wheat, barley, joar, bajra, and sugar. The grounds on which my opinion is 
based will be found in the following statement : — 

Thtal Produce of the Districts in 1848 and in 1871. 






1848* 

1871. 

• 

Gram, 

• • ■ 

• •• 

• ■ • 

573,210 

600,000 

Wheat, 

... 

• •• 


854,963 

2,723,433 

Barley, 


• •• 

... 

1,334.336 5 

Joar, 

... 

• • • 

... 

1,032,601 \ 

531,261 

Bajra, 

... 

... 

... 

229,632 5 

Suffar, 


... 

... 

179,524 

200,000 



Total, 

... 

C.,204,266 

4,054,694 

Cotton, 



A.. 

144,916 

46,417 

Miaoellaneoua, 


... 

316,041 

1,375,117 


Gbawd Total, 


4,666,212 

5,478,228 


* The of the jear 1646 are taken from Sir B. Monteromery's work. 
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m six staples I have selected in 1848f5wined 91 per cent of the total prodaoecf 
the district) and a^^ain in 1871 we find the same sis staples forming 74 per cent«of th^ 
whole out~tnirn> This percentage would) however) have been much larger had not the 
b^jrafuid joar crop completely failed throughout the district. 

The only other staple which might have been selected is cotton ; I have rejected it 
because the cultivation is entirely regulated by specnlation. If the pried mles low 
during the months of April) May) and June — i. just before the sowing season — ^the 

onltivation is sure to be curtailed. Moreover, I am firmly of opinion Ben^ cotton 
will) before many years, almost disappear from the English price ciirrent. It is incapa- 
ble of improvement at a profit, and can never compete with American cottons, which • 
will ere long push it out of both European and China markets. 

The staples I have selected show an increase in 1871 over 1848, whilst cotton 
shows a very considerable falling off. 

We will next take the question whether rents have reached their full limit. To 
test this I have prepared a statement. Appendix A. This contains a comparative and 
detailed account of the cost of cultivating the six principal staples of the district. Mr. 
Hume’s figures are taken from a statement furnished by him in 1864 to the Board of 
Bevenue ; Sir R. Montgomery's are taken from his statistical report on the district of 
Gawnpore ; my own are the result of enquiries extending over the past four years. 

Mr. Hume's details are defective in many respects. Under the heading “ seed,” 
he has entirely omitted the largo item of sugarcane slips on the other hand, he has 
accounted for a great deal too much seed for both bajra and joar ; under the head 
ploughing'’ and manure he has charged nothing for the hoeing and the hauling out 
of the manure, nor has he allowed anything for weeding under sugarcane and wheat ; 
lie has over-estimated the cost of irrigation, allowed nothing for thrashing and clean- 
ing, and his rent-rate for sugar-cane is evidently only calculated on one year’s occupa- 
tion of the land. His total charges, however, very nearly tally with mine, and in pro- 
duce we only differ considerably in the matter of bajra and sugarcane. As regards 
sugarcane, I have charged for the highest cultivation known in these parts, and conse- 
quently have credited my account with the highest known produce. ^ 

Sir R. Montgomery’s details are still more defective^ be allows nothing for manure 
and nothing for weeding, either barley or cotton. His well-irrigation is altogether 
^ under-estimated ; his promises arc wrong. He asserts that one pair of bullocks can 
water half an acre a day. This is quite out of the question : they might^ possibly, Tf 
hard pressed and worked for 14 hours, water half that area. As a fact, however, the 
average is nearer an eighth of an acre. Bird-scaring, reaping, and thrashing are all 
ignored, as is also the second year’s rent for the sugarcane field. The resultTis, that 
his charges fall far short of either Mr. Hume’s or mine, and as his produce is the same, 
liis statement shows a considerable profit to the cultivator. It is, however, but fair to 
add that he starts with the presumption that manure is rarely, if ever, used. I cannot 
say what was the case in his time, but I can bear testimony to the fact that now every 
village is emptied of everything in the shape of manure, just before the rainy season 
commences, and any one who is out in the district at that time will see every field any- 
where near the village site dotted with manure heaps. 

The statement itself contains at foot the grounds on which my charges are baaed. 

I ha'T'e endeavoured to keep them as low as possible, and have restricted my investiga- 
tion to fields in which only one crop is cultivated ; neither have I made any allowance 
f<jr two crops in the season, because it is the exception, and not the rule^ in this district. 
In a return lately made to Government, it was shewnlthat out of a total cultiyation of 
8,58,820 acres, only 27,953 or little more than 3 per cqpt., bore two crops in the 
season. 

As regards mixed* crops, every one who knows anything of agriculture must know 
that the result will be diminished produce, whether it be wheat and rftpe, or barley and 
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gram. It is only done in this country when the cultivator’s area is sxnaU^ and with the 
^objectrof having a little of everything. 


I have, however, givdh an out-turn considerably above the average, and^in the 
case of sugarcane, a bumper crop, tl have charged nothing for manure iijjeli— only 
for the hauling out ; nor have I said anything about the cost of getting the crop to 
market, as in this statement I have been discussing the cost and profit to the actual cul- 
tivator. A very small percentage of these take their grain to market ; it passes into the 
hands di the zemindar or money-lender on the threshing-floor. I have only made such 
charges as a cultivator may expect to have to pay when emigration sets in to other and 
^ less densely-populated provinces. Supposing this statement, then, stands the test of 
criticism, it will be manifest that, if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, 
he could not cultivate at a profit ; that ho can hardly be expected to be contented, and 
certainly cannot be considered a substantial peasaiUt. And the fact remains that, after 
payment of the rent, the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the 
value of the labour he has expended on his land. 


This is doubtless a new view of the matter, but none the less, I assert, is it a true 
one. I assert that the abject poverty of the average cultivator of this district is beyond 
the belief of any onQ who has not seen it. He is simply a slave to the soil, to the zemin- 
dar, to the usurer, and to Grovernment. The only wonder is any one can be found to 
lend money to such an impecunious individual. It may bo asked why, when things 
are so bad, he does not run away and try a new country. The answer to this is, there 
is no profession below agriculture; he believes, rightly or wrongly, his status would be 
no better in any other village, and with this drawback, in times of bad seasons, no one 
would help him. Ho knows by stsiying in this own village it will be to the interest of 
the zemindar and money-lender to leave him sufficient to keep himself and family alive 
(they all have families); when asked why he does not go, lie helplessly ejaculates kalian 
jaeffa ?” — where shall I go ?” and finally, there is that extraodinary love of home 
which, though prevalent in other nations, is a sort of mania in a Hindoo. So he goes 
on from birth to death in the same hopeless, insolvent state, happy if he can only get a 
little tobacco for himself and a pewter bangle for his wife. 

• ^-have s^id he <f,nds men to lend him money, and for the true exposition of his 
existence, it will be as well t(/ explain who tlicse lenders of money to insolvents are, and 
how it is they are able to extract blood from a stone. 


• There We a class of usurers spread broadcast over the country, who lend money on 

a system called ti^at, and make a very handsome profit out of it. It consists in advanc- 
ing a man ten rupees on condition of his repaying the loan in twelve monthly instal- 
ments of one rupee each. When seven or eight months have elapsed, the unfortunate 
is encx>uraged to borrow another ten rupees on .the same terms, but from this is deducted 
the balance of the ft/st loan, and he finds liim^lf involved for another twelve months 
with only the difference in. cash, i. c., seven or eight rupees. From this dato he may be 
said to be hopelessly in the hands of the money-lender ; before harvest time a further 
loan, subject to deductions as before, is taken, and tbo fruits of his labour go partly to 
meet his loan, partly to pay his rent,^ and partly to repay seed ; the balance, if any, to 
keep body and soul together. I have inspected books belonging to tlieso usurers, and 
have seen as many as six hundred separate accounts of this kind in one man’s ledger. 

In addition to this, and as I have referred tc it above, I may as well mention tlte 
terms on which he gets seed. He obtains this generally from liis zemindars, whose 
terms arc not quite so usurious as tliose of the money-lender. The cultivator has to 
repay the original loan at harve^. time, with 25 per cent, more, and not unfrequently 
is bounci to dispose of his whole crop to the zemindar at rates favourable to the latter. 

4 . 

I may add he lives entirely on the coarsest grains, one of which, keaariy is known 
to. be actively deleterious, producing loin palsy, cases of whioii are very prevalent in 
thft tonijiera pergunnahs of this district. He rarely, if ever, tastes wheat in any foioa. 
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There are of oonrse agricaltnristB—- take the Koihub and Kachis for instanc^, 
who^om generation to generation have been accnstomed to work harder and nse more 
skill in flheir cidtivation than the miserable creaMires I have been speaking of ; but 
even they can do no more than get their livelihood out of the land, perhaps»pat a little 
more clothing on their bodies, and eat wheaten flour instead of htgra or keeari; but 
then they are a class of cultivators from whom the zemindar exacts higher i^nts. In 
defence of his action, it must be added, the villages to which these classes chiefly 
belong will generally be found to be higlier assessed than their neighbours, and this^ 
notwithstanding that Mr. Rose, whom I have before quoted on the subject, was aware 
of the tendency of the native officials to over-assess them, and did his best to lower 
their rates to an equality with their neighbours. 

I regret to say that, with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I have above shown. It 
may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the nature of the case, it is of course 
impoSstUe to produce figures in support of it ; nevertheless it is the result of my per- 
sonal observations, and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to 
prove I have not overstated the truth. • 

Such being the position of the peasantry of this district, I need only add that the 
so-called revenue-rates of the district have been, during the past thirty years, higher 
than the rates of any other district in the North-West Provinces ; and asserting that 
the transition state of Boolundshuhur and other districts neither has been, nor is ever 
likely to be, entered on in this district, leave the Board of Revenue to decide whether 
rents have not more than reached their full limit, and whether the Government is still, 
or ever will be, entitled to a further share in the labour of these slaves of the soil. 

I will now proceed to review the prices of the past year. 

Appendix B. contains the prices of the five principal staples of the district. The 
rates quoted in the table from 1823 to 1837 are abstracted from Sir B. Montgomery’s 
statistical work ; from 1 838 up to the present time, they represent actual prices paid 
by merchants of this city at harvest time in each year. The books of t,wo of th^ oiliest 
and largest firms of this city were kindly placed at qjy dispell, and I caused the 
actual rate paid for a specific transaction, during the month of Bysakh, equivalent to 
• our month of May, in each year to be abstracted. 

As this list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices, I shall be happy to assist in subjecting it to any test the 
G-ovemment may see fit to apply to it. 1 regret 1 cannot quote from any authority 
as to the sort of harvest there was from year to year ; but from all I can ascertain, and 
all I can myself recollect of the periods from 1840 to 1850 and ^850 to 1860, to the 
latter of which my experience is alone confined, the harvest during these decades were 
above, rather than below, the average, and considerably in excess of the two previous 
decades. The low prices and fine harvest of 1871 go very far to establish this, the 
prices of this year being on a par^th those two decades. 

If this is the case — and general report bears my assumption out— the cheapness 
of grain during those two decades is at once accounted for, and the fact, esfahlished — 
there haa been no riee in prieee quohd the principal staples of the distrvA during the past 
fifty years. 

I have not thought it necessary to include cotton in this table, as it is now well 
known the rise in price of that article was quite ephemeral and solely due to the 
American war. We have during the past year agfin reached the level of *the ante- 
American war period, tn«., 13 rupees per maund. I havh omitted also sugar, and 
other products of a Hke nature, the cultivation of which may be fairly called market 
gardening ; because fhis high farming is carried on by an infinitely small percentage 
of the population, and because, were it increased to ahy extent, the profits would imme 
diately decrease, and farther, because rents derived from that class of cultivation 
could never be used as a general standard for the district, one whit more than the 

20s ^ 
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o^Sinaiy cnltivator, taken as he is, oonld be made to cultivate with the skill and sno- 
oess of the Kaohis and Kormis, the market gardeners of the countiy.* Nor ^ I 
foresee any increase in these prices, or know any cause which might operate tC bring 
about such an increase. 

f 

And here I will touch upon the question of improved means of communication. 

Whd^ver advantages a district can derive from variety of communication, this 
one has enjoyed. Bounded on the one side by the river Jumna, and the other side 
<by the Ganges, it has always had the full benefit of river communication. It has always 
had one of the main arteries of the country, the old Mogul road, running right through 
the southern part of it, and since 1840 has enjoyed the advantages of the Grand Trunk 
Road running through the northern portion of the district. Since 1854 it has had its 
oommnnication northward increased by the Ganges Canal, and since 1860 it has had 
the ^ast India Railway; for nearly fifty years it had one of the largest military can- 
tonments in its centre ; and after an interregnum of ten years suddenly found itself 
possessed of the largest emporium of commerce in the Upper Provinces. But as far as 
I can see, or figures' can tell, not one of these advantages appear in any way to have 
affected the price of the staples of the district ; so far from its deriving any further 
advantage from its Railway, speaking from an agriculturist’s point of view, I know 
nothing which will tend more to keep prices at a level.f So long as there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of grain bearing lands yet to be brought under cultivation 
along the line of the Groat Indian Peninsular Railway, there is no just cause to expect 
a rise in the price of grain. 

The question, then, wdiether rents have risen with prices, has already been disposed 
of. There has in point of fact been no rise in either. There has been no rise in rent, 
and there could not have been, because the settlement of 1840 left them so high, that 
the margin left for the cultivation is as small as it can be. That there has been no 
rise in prices is apparent from Appendix B. 

These reasons prevent my assuming any considerable prospective rise in rents. 
Tlio^havc iliso prevent^ any considerable attempt at enhancement through the process 
of law, from which I should bo justified in asserting that the Courts refused to treat 
tenants with right of occupancy and tcnants-at-will on the same footing. 

As to the question of the population being up to the ordinary standard, I can 
only say it is considerably above it. By the census of 1865, it stood at 502 to the 
square mile ; and though I cannot detain this report until the result of the census just 
taken is known, I have not the slightest doubt the past six years will show a great 
increase on that number. At any rate, the figure above quoted is considerably above 
the average of the wh^le North-West Provinces, there being only nine districts which 
were more populous in 1865. 

We next come to the question of the margin of culturable land yet to be brought 
under the plough. The following statement shows the state of the district thirty years 
ago in acres : — 

Total 

Total Area. Barren. Culturable. Cultivated. Balance. 

1,467,79S 614,443 943,361 786,264 167,105 

* I may bo allowed to mention a case in point to show how the increased cultivation of one of these 
garden products resulted in diminishing the profits of the first speculation. 

The Municipality of Cawnpore in 186^began the cultivation of the edible sugarcane. At that time 
there was vdty little grown in Cawnpore, and the gardeners across the Ganges in Oudh were deterred 
from competing in the cnUivailon. owing to the settlement operations then going on in that district. 
The first year the Municipality send half an acre for Bs, 600, and several acres the second year at the 
rate of Bs. 2(»0, They finished, however, in 1870 by only realizing about Bs. 60 an aqre. This was 
entirely owing to competition. The assessment of the land in Oudh havings been complex, hundreds 
of acres were put under cane of one sort and the other, and any quantity of it was obtainable in the 
Cawnpore market. 

t Sir C. Wood foresaw this in 1861 ; at that time he wrote The probable effect of the railroads 
would seem to be towards the equalization of the prices of produce in different parts of India, and a general 
improvement in the vrealtfa of all classes of the counlry, rather than to give any peculiar advantage to the 
iaiidhoLdera.’* 


Percentage 
of Balance on 
TotaL 

16-61 
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I I1&V6 no ro&son to snpposo tlio now &nd inoro oconr^to siirvov will 'v^iry instori' 
ally the figures in the second and third headings. 1 have lately received from the 
Settlem At OlfidBr the result of the new survey of Che only pergnnnahy Bilhour, which 
is completed) and I here give it in comparative form : — • 

Total Area. Bamn. 

1840, ». 1I1.S98 29,008 

1871, ». 111,489 31,080 

The surveyors, it will be seen, have not been able to convert the area of the barren 
land into culturable — ^indeed there is a slight diminution in the cnlturable area. 

It is astonishing, however, to find that in a pergunnah which has fijr many years 
enjoyed the use of canal water, so large a percentage of cnlturable land should still 
be uncultivated. This, combined with the fact of there being 505 people to the square 
mile in the pergunnah, only tends to corroborate my former asswtion — there is little or 
BO profit in agriculture in this district. 

• 

W e will next turn to the question of whether rental assets, at present left to pro- 
prietors, is excessive or not. 

Appendix C has been prepared with a view of showing not only the extent of 
transfer of property in the district, but also to endeavour to show what, under the most 
favourable view of the case, the profits are worth. It is a well-known fact that a 
landholder, even in hard times, will sell anything and adopt any shift rather tha n part 
witli his land. When, then, we see the gigantic and wholesale transfers of land which 
have boon going on ever since the cession, wo can only adopt the inevitable conclusion 
— there can be little or no profit in landed property. Were the subject confined to 
single transfers, it might be suggested, knowing the unthrifty nature of the agricul- 
turalist, that these transfers must have in a great measure arisen from the owner’s 
extravagance ; but when one comes to examine the subject either by the light of the- 
price paid per acre, of the number of years’ purchase, or of the fdpeated transf^ (for 
it will be observed the number of sales in columns 12 an«l 18 exceed greatly the nnm- 
• her of villages or shares transferred) — the only conclusion is, the properties were 
hardly worth buying, gnd profits, and are certainly such as to offer no inducement 
whatever to invest eapiti^l in land. Indeed, I have been informed by several l a n d 
speculators, they do not look so much to profits derived from the produce of tlie lftT<d 
or from enhanced routs ; they expect, and as a fact do recoup themselves by, the 
interest on the monies lent by them to the villagers (when once they get possession 
of a village in this way, they take care to keep other usurers out).* This interest, as 
I before explained, they recover chiefly in kind, and, added to the larger products, 
such as grass, fruits, fish, timber, &c., makes the return from their investment pretty 
safe. It does not, however, add to the prosperity and even comfort of the villager; on 
the contrary there is nothing which has so contributed to the demoralization of the 
country as the transfer of laud to these harpies. 

In this table will bo found a comparison of the price of laud as it ruled dufing the 
tliroe decades of the past settlement. It has been prepared either from inspection 
of actual sale-deeds, or, in their absence (many having been destroyed during the 
Mutiny), from the statements of the parties to the respective transfers. ^11 ca ses which 
coaid not be corroborated in either of these two waj’s ^ve been omitted from the regis- 
ter. Every precantiun has been taken to fix the dates accurately in the absence of the 
deeds, by comparison with our office registers of mntatitms of property and the Canoon- 
goes’* records in the pergunnabs. When I say it has taken nearly eighteen months to 
compile, I trust the Government will give me credit for having taken^ every mAnna 
my iK>wer to assure its accuracy. 


Total 

Cultluable. . Ooltiyated. 

81,290 59,079 

79,863 62,981 


Balance Percentage of 
Cnlturable. ^elaace on 
TotaU 

23,211 28-55 

17,372 2l-7« 


* A fiO'jntiy xegistrnrq 


In preparing the private transfer columns, I have omitted all mortgages, as they 
are for the most part mixed up with the sales ; but where a sale has been anticipated by > 
a mortgage, and only the final settlement of accounts mentioned in the deed, I mve in- 
cluded the briginal loan in the sale. The effect of this no doubt is frequently to show 
a higher price than that actually paid. Interest, and various other items, have all con- 
tributed Sp swell the whole before the final transfer took place. So also many of the 
sales recorded show a higher price than that actually paid. There are cases in which 
portions of villages have been transferred to other than shareholders, and a fictitious 
price entered in the deed of sale with the ol^eot of defeating the claim to pre-emption 
a shareholder.* 

On the other hand, the sales under decree of Conrt, as a rule, represent hand fide 
transactions, and the number of land speculators in Cawnpore referred to by Mr. Rose, 
and still existing here, prevent land-selling by public auction below its value. In study- 
ing the statement, therefore, I am more inclined to accept the result of sales under 
decree of Conrt as representing the true state of affairs, and not those shown under private 
transfers. There is also another thing in the table which is calculated to mislead,* but 
which combines to prove that the real value of land is even less than the figures show. 

The number of years’ purchase has been calculated on the assumption that the pro- 
fits of an estate are equal to the Government demand ; in other words, on the printdple 
of 50 per cent, assets. 

This has been done in consequence of the Government of India, in the matter of the 
Income-tax, having decided that incomes from land are to be assessed on this assump- 
tion. 

Taking this asumption to be correct, it will be found that the interest on the total 
investments of 30 years in land sold under decree of Court amounts to Rs. 24-6-4 
per cent. To carry it out further, the interest on the investments in the first decade 
amounted to Rs. 30-9-9 per cent. ; in tho second decade to Rs. 24 2-5 per cent. ; in the 
third toRs 1 9-12-1 per cent. — and yet land was only worth about four years’ pur- 

chase during the 30 ymrs, anctin tho best decade only worth five years’ purchase. This, 
coupled with tho fact contained in Appendices A and B, should satisfy most people that 
die profits have been greatly over-estimated. 

Here again this unfortunate district has suffered from haying been mis-understood 
in the same way it always has ; because the city of Cawnpore is thriving, it has been 
assumed, the district is also. If in Rohilkhund, with a revenue rate of about Rs. 2, 
Rie profits of land are equal to the Government demand, under what possible assump- 
tion can the profits gT this district be adjudged the same when the revenue rate is about 
Bs. 3? 

It is true that the statement examined by decades shows an increase in the last 
decade in the price of land, whether tested by the value per acre or by the number of years’ 
purchase. But, after all, the value per acre is a very uncertain tost in a country where 
in some villages there is hardly an acre of waste -land, and in others three parts are bar- 
ren. (I" have found it impossible to ascertain the exact amount of cultivated laud trans- 
ferred, owing to shares in villages held oonjointly being so froqnontly sold.) The num- 
ber of years’ purchase is, without doubt, the best test, and the error in the assumption 
of the profits equalising 50 per cent, of the assets, does not afiect this view of the case, 
or rather affects equally the firs^ecade as the last. 

There has undoubtedly been an increase in the price paid for the land during the 
last decade. This may be in a measure owing to the depreciation in the value of 
silver, but also, as I believe, to the great increase of speculation <ji land arising from Ihe 
indirect profits of. usury, which -will have of course risen with the increased value of pro- 


* I have cues on vy register In which one-eighth of a vlUage yn» sold lor Xto. SOO to a shareholder, 
and ■notheg share to an outsider fornomiosUy Bs. 9,000. 
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diice. I am perfectly datisKed it is not owing to any rise in rents, though it fiiay ha^ 
bee^ effected by the breaking up of waste-land through tile agency of the Gkuigee Canal 
and otlterwise* ■ • 

Whatever may have been the cause, it clearly is not owing to the inci;eased profits^ 
of the cultivators, though in some cases it may* have arisen from the purchaser being 
in a position to screw more labour out of the ryot. ^ 

So small really is the profit to be derived from land-holding, that it has b€>come 
almost unsaleable during the past year, partly from the imposition of the 10 per cent^ 
cess for local purposes, and partly in consequence of the uncertainty attending the impend- 
ing settlement. Anyhow it cannot be maintained that the country is in a satisfactory 
condition, or that there is any real progress or increase in the material wealth of the agri- 
cultural population, when land under the most exaggerated estimate is worth only five 
years’ purchase. 

On these grounds, then, 1 assort the share of the so-called rental assets at present 
left to the proprietors is very far from excessive, having regard to the amount of the 
Government demand, and taking into consideration all 1 have above stated as to the 
profits of agriculture, and snperadding the fact that, good sca^n or bad season, the 
proprietor has to pay the Government demand all the same. * 

The conclusion I arrive at, after considering the subject in all its bearings, is that 
no advantage is to be derived from leaving the assessment open to re-adjustment during 
a term of temporary settlement ; certainly the lessons of the past do not point to any, 
nor the status of the agricultural population offer any hope. (I do not say we are the 
cause of this unfortunate position, but I do say our system has tended to keep them in 
the same hopeless state wo found them.) 1 have shown there is little or no profit in 
agriculture ; 1 have shown there is no rise in prices ; I have shown that seventy years 
of British administration result in landed property being barely worth five years’ pur- 
chase. It remains now to show that we have little to expect from canals. 

1 regret I cannot join in the sanguine expectations of those who look forward to a 
great increase in the value of land arising from the extension canal •irrigkt'on. 

The hlnginoers who first laid out the canal thoughc'of little else but the fertile part< 
of the country, and as a consequence took it through those tracts ivhicli w^orc already- 
sufficiently irrigated by wells. The advantage of this to the agricub'ariBt was not 
very apparent. It raised the spring level through the country, and caused all the wells 
which were not built with masonry to fall in ; it covered the hitherto fertile soil, and 
many places with silt ; and the demand being greater than the supply, many villages 
had to be content with insufficient watering. They also entirely overlooked the natural 
drainage of the country, and built the canal right across it. The result has been to 
turn a largo quantity of arrable land into barren waste. 

An experience of seven years in a canal-water district satisfies me that canal irri- 
gation, unless accompanied by drainage, is more injurious than otherwise. The Canal 
Department may do a great deal towards this, but nothing they can do will obviate the 
necessity of the proprietors doing a great deal more for themselves ; this means the in- 
vestment of capital, in other words, means the using up any extra profit4hey>may have 
realized from the use of canal water. 

Appendix D shows the result of one year’s experiment conducted last year to ascer- 
iain the comparative effects of canal water, well water, and no water at^all, on two of the 
staples of the district. I am free to confess the se\}on was not a satisfacto^ one for 
such an experiment (and it will be repeated this year, which,^for the same reason, will not 
be conclusivel, owing to the continual showers of rain in the cold weather, which brought 
the products of the .imiiTigated land very nearly to an equality with canal irrigation. 

It, however, shows one thing, and that is, -that well water is more prpdnctivc than canal 

* We have now had a tailnre of the rainy aeaeon crop two years oonseoutirely. 

This ia now to be rectified « a scheme is on toot for opening it all up again. 
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^ter. TbiB is a fact well known to a^culturists ; but as tlie cause of the difference 
is still a naatter fur speoulatioh, I refrain from discussing it. All, howerer, are a^^F^ed 
that canal irrigated land is apt to become water-logged, — 1 conclude from the 
of restricting the amount used ; and whmieyer rust appears among the cereals, it is 
worst in this kind of land. 

Froi|A this statement, however, I make the following deduction Admitting the 
increased Value of a village which has been enabled by the canal to water land hitherto 
nnirrigated, and to bring under cultivation land which has hithmrto been uncultivated, 

1 am of opinion that Government can afford to give up the differmice between the in- 
creased value and the water-rate ; for, as in the case of last year and this. Providence 
has supplied the irrigation which has brought the erops to perfection, and not the 
canal ; and if in every five or six years there comes a year in which canal water is un- 
necessary, surely the cultivator is entitled to share in the blessing of Providence as 
much as Government. Indeed, when one takes into consideration the fact that the area 
of canal irrigated lands is larger than the carrying capacity of the canal can supply, and 
that as a fact it does not gi^e a full supply over the whole area, it is unreasonable both 
in the Departnoent and Government to claim every advantage — I mean snch advantage 
as they have had no share in bringing about. 

It is true that, in the protection the canal affords against famine, the advantage of 
it is incalculable. But it outs both ways ; if it protects the agricnltiwist against famine 
it also protects Gh>v6mment against remissiou of revenue. 

For my own part, believing as I do, that the only increase derived from canal irri- 
gation is the rmit on new cultivation, which otherwise conkl not have been brought 
lusder the plough, and which is, as a rule, poor land, situated at such a distance from 
ihe village site as to be incapable of sharing in the scant ntannring the home fields get, 

1 consider the water-rate as at present fixed quite sufficient, or, in other words, as mnch 
as the cnltivatcHT can afford to pay. The difierential rates between* garden and ordi- 
nary cultivation are quite sufficient to protect the canal from loss ; and in view of the 
advantag^ft of a perpetual settlement, any loss incurred from any of the above-mentioned 
sources ‘should be acce^^ed by Govemmmit. 

That we have some of the most fertile soil in the world will hardly be gainsayed 
when one considers the crops which are raised by the climate and soil unassisted, I say nn- 
asiuated becanSv. the amount of manure used, having reference to the whole cultivated 
area, is a mere nothing. Appendix E shows that grain foygraiu, tide soil and climate 
will produce cereals as heavy and as good as the English climate, and tmassisted will 
yield within a third of what high &rming raises from English soil. The difference is 
manure and science— manure and science are capital. 

Whichever way rae turns with a view of increasing the prodnetive resources of 
the country, <me has to- face the difiiculty of want of capital. And if my tables of the 
cost of cultivation and the prices of the last 50 years are anywhere near accurate, it is 
hopeless, in the present state of affiiirs, to- expect the investment of any capital in the 
soil. 

The only remedy is to reduce the Oovernment demands, and by sperial enactment 
reduce thb proprietor’s claim, on cultivators with right of occnpaniy in proportion to> 
it. Then settle the Government demands in perpetuity, and very few years will pass- 
over our heads before a marked change will come over the peoplbw 

In 18G1 Sir W. Muir recorded his views in favour of a permanent settlement, and 
so exhaustive and able an advocac^ leaves little or nothing to be urged in addition. 

The Gover nmen t would save not only the expenses incurred in the periodical revi- 
sion, but also- the- greater portion of the cost of collecting. For were the boon granted, 
one of the conditio^ should undoubtedly be that the projurietor must pay the Govern-- 
meut demand into- the Head-Q^rters-Treasury himself, in the same way as tiiey have- 
to do in Bengal. 
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The zemindara and ryots would be relieved not only of the temptation waste 
moiyy in attempting to porchase surreptitiously some hoped-for exemption, but also 
from tl9 exactions of the army of native official» revision of settlement brings into the 
field. 

Thera is, however, another benefit which, though not mentioned by Sir W. Muir, 
I hold to be of incalculable value, and that is the being assured of the permanent value 
of their propertj'. Sir W. Muir has shown most lucidly, in the commencement of his 
minute, that the landholders of these Provinces have already got perpetual fbdty of ^ 
tenure. It remains for me to point out that every recurring revision of settlement, the 
value of the property is practically in abeyance, not only until the new assessments are 
given out, but until all chance of a revision of the revision has passed away. This is from 
five io ten years according to the size of the district, and according to the number of 
revisions of revision which are ordered. Take, for instance, Saharunpore ; the settlement 
of this district with its three revisions took over ten years to complete ; Goruckpore 
took very nearly the same time, and was revised several times ; so also Boolundshur 
and Moozufibrnuggar have suffered under revisions of revision for lengthened periods, 
though not, perhaps, quite so long as the two other districts. 1 know no reason why 
other settlements, which have been recently completed, should not also require revision. 
Whatever the period may be which elapses between the commencement of a settlement 
and its final sanction, 1 think every one must agree it is an intense hardship on the pro- 
prietor being unable to get or demand the full value of his property — indeed it has no 
value, nor can it have until it is known what the future assessment is to be, and 
then only when that assessment is unchallenged. There is always the fear of revision 
for several years after the assessment is announced. 

This is in reality one of the most serious evils of temporary settlement. As I 
have noticed above, land is at the present time unsaleable in the Cawmpore district 
chiefly from this reason. 

I omit all notice of that which His Honor has so ably exposed— the wilful depre- 
ciation of property which goes on whilst settlement operations are impendiro^. I Joixi 
heartily with him and colonel Baird Smith in the belief that a fair and equable assess- 
ment fixed in perpetuity would encourage the investment of capital ; and can testify to 
the fact that the present system of temporary settlements acts as a bar to those ordinary 
improvements which are within the means and skill of the agriculturist to employ. 

The fact is, capital in this country, as everywhere else, is alw’ays looking for an 
outlet. I hold the custom of burying rupees in a pot is fast dying out ; trade in country 
produce and money-lending have taken its place, and the profits from both these sour- 
ces are so great, that it has become necessary to offer some other inducement to get 
money on to the land. Can there be any greater proof of this than is contained in 
Appendix C ? 

Too great stress cannot be laid on ISir W. Muir'^s objection to the alternative of 
long settlements. There is a charm, as be and Mr. Mill rightly say, in the words for 
ever"*— such a charm in the ears of a native as few of us can appreciate, which, if 
combined with a reasonable reduction of the Government demand, would .diffuse a 
spirit of contentment and satisfaction over the whole country, and for the sake of which 
w'e should be justified in givdng up all prospective advantages, and which cemtentmeht 
and satisfaction will so contribute to the material wealth of the country, that when 
from the fall in the value of precious metals, or other causes we are forced to turn our 
attention to other sources for revenue, we shall not find the slightest difficulty ih raising 
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APPENDIX E 


to 

r 

09 

1 

Deicription of 
^^Grain. 

Where grown. 

.1 

p« 

•Serf 

flQ 

s 

O) 

. ^ 

Weight per Bushel 

Average Weight per 
Bushel in England. 

Average yeild in 
Cawnpore District 
per Acre, fractions 
omitted. 

Average yield in Eng- 
land per Acre. 

e 

4 

W Rexabks. 





lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 


1 

Bed Wheat, ... ^ 

Bundelkhund, ... 

Purchaaed in the 
Bazar. 


94 0 

63 0 

20 

33 

N. /?.— Samples 
1 3, 4 arc discolor- 
ed, owing to the 
heavy rains this 
year, when the 
grain was still on 
the threshing floor. 

2 

1 

Red Wheat, ... 

Model Farm, Cawn- 
pore. 

Seed from Mr. 
Robertson. 


68 0 

63 0 

22 

33 


3 

White Wheat, 

Cawnpore, 

Purchased in the 
Bazar. 

3 16 

63 0 

60 0 

20 

SO 

1 

Wheatat 16 mds. 
per acre. 

4 

Barley, , ... 


3 5 

63 O 

53 0 

28 

40 


6 

r 

Barley, ... -j 

< 

Allahabad, 

From English Seed 
acclimatized. 

3 2 

60 0 

53 0 

29 

40 

Barley at 18 in ds. 
per acre. 


( 

Cawnpore, ••• 

3 4 

52 0 

03 0 

28 

40 



Barley, ... < 

From English Seed. 
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Report by A. Shakesfeab, Esq., Commisawner^ bth Division (JVb. 3441), — dated 

BenareSf llth June, 1872. 


Sir, — I have the honour to forward, in original, replies from the officers 


Mr. P. Wigram, OfTi?. Collector of Biistee. 

J. Simson, Collector of Azimgurll. 

„ J. R. Beid^'^SctilemeDt Officer of Azirngurh. 

Moulvic Nazeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azirngurh. 
Mr. A.' R. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore. 

„ J. Lumsdcii, Oflg. Collector of Benares. 

Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares. 

Mr. W. Oldham, Ofig. Collector of Ghazeepore. 

Pundit Dabeepershad, Deputy Collector of Ghazeepore. 


noted the margin 
to the Board’s Circu- 
lar T.T.T., dated 27th 
September last, on 
the subject of Perma- 
nent Settlement and 


the system of 3€-years’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces. 


2. A copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 

of Azimgurh, The Collector of Gornckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson 

— — * 
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Collector of Azimgurh, states that his practical revenue experience has been too limited 
to ena]||fe him to submit any views of real value on the important points treated of in 
these papAs ; and Mr. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore,' had no new ideas to record on the 
subject. Mr. Tiumsden, Officiatinnr Collector of Benares, had not been able to^give tlie 
matter sufficient attention and consideration to enable him to submit a report of the natu^ 
required, buf forwarded a note on the subject by Rai Bnldeo Buksh, Deputy CoUof!^. 


3. Mr. P. Wigram has given careful consideration to the questions raised, hut 
ho is in charge of a backward ” district, of which the settlement has only lately been 
revised, and where advance in every direction may be confidently hoped for in the 
future. He remarks on the extreme difficulty, not to say impossibility, of laying down a 
standard of average rates below wlii(jh no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. 
He thinks it might eventually be advantageous to make a permanent settlement subject 
to a ratable increase in proportion to the rise of prices ; but he would defer this until 
experience proved that rents had reache I their limit, which is, as he remarks, postpon- 
ing the measure almost indefinitely. He believes 50 per cent, for a temporary settle- 
ment is fair, but lie would leave a discretionary power with the Settlement Officer. With 
regard lo the oi)erations of the rent-laws, he considers that they do in some measure 
rcstritsi and delay ihc securing by the landhoUh^r of his full rents ; and he notes that as 
the settlement of Biistee has only just been revised, there seems no neex^ssity for can- 
vassing the question of prospective enhancement of rent-rates as affecting a settlement, 
so far as that district is concxirned. Finally, he strongly deprecates leaving assessments 
open to enhanc(iinent daring the currency of a settlement, and would prefer to that a 
10 or 15 years’ settlement where railways or canals were likely to be opened. 


4. Mr. J. R- Reid, an officer intimately conversant with the subject under discus- 
sion, and actually cmjiloycd in revising the temporarily-settled portion of the Azimgurh 
District, is peculiarly well-qualified to afford valuable assistance to the Board and 
CSovemmcnt ; and I am glad to find that in his letter dated the 29th ultimo, he has 
recorded his opinions distinctly on each of the points raised. The report is lull of inter- 
esting facts and suggestions, which speak for themselves. Mr. Qpiid thinks it hardly 
possible to Lay down a standard of average rates bedow %'liich no settlement shall be 
t^onfirmed in pc'rpetuity ; and he proceeds to sujiport this view with reference to the 
circumstances of that part of the Azimgurh District now under rc-settlwncnt. Tha 
feeling which ])revails in regard to tlic enhancement of rents is noticeable, but it cannot 
be expected that any such forbearance on the part of landlords should long continue. 
I would draw attention to Mr. Reid’s belief that were cultivating rights put in abey- 
ance, landholders could, by merely letting competition take its course, run rents* up to 
very much more than they are at present, or arc likely to be, and at mnee obtain what are 
commonly called rack-rents.” This indicates a remarkable demand for land, occasioned 
no doubt in a great nic^asure by the increasing difficulty experienced among a largo class 
of the jiopulation in obtaining any other better means of livelihood. 

5. I can add nothing to what Mr. Reid writes in his fifth jiaragragh in regard to 
the inexpediency of having a permanent settlement subject to a ratable increase of revenue 
in proportion to increase of j>rices- That officer is decidedly opposed to such a scheme, 
and 1 entirely concur with him. 

6. Mr. Reid would allow a certain discretion to S<‘ttleinfmt Officers to deviate 
from the standard of 50 per cent, of rental assets, but be shows that in tbe Nizamabad 
Pergunnah, on the settlement of which he is at present occupied, the holdings are so 
small (an average of 13 acres), that increasing the burdens ofr the zemindars would be 
attended with great risk. He notes that in some cases he has fixed the Government 
desmand at not more thih 45 per cent., but he also remarks that there are occasionally 
instances in which, though the demand is more than 50 per cent., ther? is no hardship. 
He would in short leave a discrotian with the Settlement Officer, and in such a matter 



- 
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7. Snaanccment under tlio rent-law has not, Mr.. Reid remarks, been much taken 
advantage of in Azimgurli, and where attempted, has encouraged the belief that ^eiits of 
hereditary tenants cannot be touched. It has stiU to be seen how the decisy^^ns of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 

8. The inexpediency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is ecjually applicable to temporary as to 
permament settlements. In connection with tRis part of the subject, Mr. Keid has 
recorded what appear to mo some valuable remarits and snggestious. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of settlement should stand. 

9. Moulvic Nazeer Ahinud in his memo* does not enter into details, but his opi- 
nions are plainly enough given. He writes, — I tlierefore should like the ])ermunent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present generation.’’ He would 
adhere to 30 years’ settlement for the present, but thinks that perhaps after one or 
two renewals of assessments, 50 years will be a fair lime to let the people rest ‘‘ as for 
altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
can be advised.” 

10. Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collc^itor of Benares, in his memo, calculates the 
net income of zemindars at 30 per cent, of the gross rental, and considers that this 
amount of profit could not bo redueefd. He would, as a remedy for the present state of 
tilings, abrogate the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the right to claim partition, and 
substituto the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to Settlement 
Officers to deviate from the 50 per cent. rule. Ho would siin{)lify the rent-law, and 
cxcircisc a very strict watch over putwarees’ papers, and make lumbordars responsible 
for tlieir correctness. Ho entirely disapproves of a system of assessment based on spc!- 
<ailation or prospective rent-rates, but he would make an exception in favour of irriga- 
tion canals. lie thinks no general standard of acreage rates, below which no scttlcinent 
should be coiifiruied in perpetuity, can be laid duw^ii lor a large trai't of country, but 
that it rniight be done for each sexiarato district ; and as to Benares, he considers tliat 
except in regard to some right-of-occupancy-tenants, rents have reaehed their highest 
limit*. He is'altog^yicr opposed to the open permanent setttlomeut, and equally so to 
assessments in kind or accor ling to the market value of grain. 

11. Mr. W. Oldham has not attempted to discuss the questions in order, because 
ie considered that most of them could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
of largo experience in Uk) non-permauently-settled districts.” He then proceeds to 
record instances in sujiport of his view, that “ a jiermancnt settlement of the Nortli- 
Western Provinces would bo a measure unwise, unstaU^manb'ke, and after having 
caused licavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to be upset.” 

12. Pundit 0abe<ifiershad’s views do not materially differ from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors. He considers a standard average rate, below which no 
settlement should bo confirmed, to be impracticable ; and “ a permanent settlement, with 
a ratable increase of juinma for a certain number of years, would lose the cliaracter of 
permanency.” He would retain the i^resent half-asset rate, but give the Settlement 
Officer discretion to vary it for reasons to be assigned. He remarks that rent-laws to 
a great extent restrict the full demand of revenue to which Government is entitled, and 
this cannot bo remedied until the right of occupancy of cultivators be altogether done 
away with ; but he sees no reason why such rights should now bo disregarded.” 


13. With the exception of the report furnished T)y Mr. J. R. Roid, I fear tho 
opinions forwarded herewith will not be thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidalion of the important points under discussion, but it will be remembered that 
this Division is peculiarly circumstanced. Three of the districts and a part of a fourth 
are permanently settled. A portion of Azimgurh is now undergoing revision, whilst a 
30 years^ settlement of Gornckpore and Bustee (both backi^ard districts) has only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division who 
could be specially looked to to devote to the sulgect such an amount of attention as could 

alone entitle any opinions to consideratioii in a matter so important*. 
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Ssport &^«WiLToK Oldham, Esq., L. L. D., OJixiatvnQ Collector, GTiazeepore, Netted 

the 24<A OeU^}er, 1871. 


t 


2. ft SH ALi? not attempt to discuss in order the points mooted in'the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe> 
rience in the non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not po^^ 

3. I am inclined to think that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by the government of one period to hind irrevocably the actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 


Serious injustice, inconvenience, or loss has ensued; and 

II- — It has been ultimately found necessary in a greater or less degree to set 
aside the intentions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared irrevocable. 


4. It may perhaps not bo out of place to mention a few instances when this has 
occurred. 

I. --In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, a perpetual settlement of the 
whole Benares province was made with Rajah Mahoep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupees. A few years later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprietors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and he was induced in 1794 
A.D., to give up the proprietary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 

II. ->ln 1784 A.D., and thereabouts, perpetual grants of land and pensions were 
conferred by Warren Hastings on various Rajahs and Cliicfs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., these wore changed by the Government of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 


III. — In the Settlement of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for the Western Pro- 
vinces, auction-sale of land fgr default of revenue was established, and it was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should be perpetual. A very large number of 
the auction-sales were a few years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. I am 
myself convinced that our only hope of securing the pern^nent lo^lty of some of the 
most warlike and numerous of the Rajpoots, Bhouhar, and Mussulman tribes lies on 

• their re-instatement in the hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through the 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may be held, only € life-interest 
in the land, and no powes of alienating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 

IV. — It has been determined by the highest authorities that the recently iipposed 
acreage-tax and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of tlie permanent 
M^ttlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue caused by the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is BO large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be sot aside. 
The Natives, for the most part, are of opinion that this has been already done by the 
laws imposing cesses. However erroneous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of the permanent settlement had been able to foresee 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X. of Regulation I., 1793, in precisely its present form. 

5. As from these and other cases which might be cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenience has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, it appears to me in the highest degree j^robable that 
precisely the same results will ultimately ensue, if any tfttempt be now made to bfnd our 
successors for all future time by declaring perpetual the settlenfent of any {>ottion of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

It may be thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prescienoe of the subsequent course of events more certain than was that of our prede- 
cessors. That this is the case may readily he admitted, but still experiences show every 

04 
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day that the most complete knowledge often is proVed by subsequent events to have been 
defective, and that the most confident expectations are liable to be falsified by time. 

6. On these grounds, I am of opinion that a permanent settlemefit of tito North- 
Western £*rovinoes would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
ciliv*ed heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to be upset. 

Report hy Rai Buldeo Bxtesh, Deputy Collector ^ dated the Qth JSovendier^ 1871. 

Befose entering on the subject of permanent, I propose first considering the 
terms of temporary settlementsj and with this exception proceed to examine each point 
in the order it stands in the Board’s letter : — 

BssrECTiKo Tempoiiary Settlements. 

2.1. —The present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the gross rental is, I 
think, as highly as can safely and expediently be raised ; at this rate the net income of 
the zemindars amounts to only 30 per cent., as per following detail 

50 per cent. Government Jumma. 

5 „ „ Government Cess. 

3^ „ „ Putwarocs’ Fees. 

2^ „ ,, Lumbcrdars’ Foes. 

‘5 » » Unroalisable balance from various causes, indigency, or insolvency of 

tenants, had seasons, &c. 

43 ,, ,, Miscellaneous village and collection expenses and taxes, &c. 

70 „ ,, Total of expenses and Government demand. 

30 „ ,, Balance, the net profits of the zemindars. 

This, divided among a large number of shares in petty estates (as the case generally is), 
would have scarcely provided a sufficient amount for their maintenance had it not been 
supplemented by the proceeds of cultivation, &c., 

.3. To rcduce^ijhis percentage of net profits in tlie present state of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance, by which land is equally divided among the sons of the deceased, and under 
the existing law for partition, which affords facilities for tlio sub-division of estates and 
obares with/^ut an}’^ limit, would be almost to deprive tlie proprietors of the substantial 
benefits of their inheritance, and to leave only a nominal interest in their property. 

4. The old Hindoo law of dividing real property was framed at a time when 
uncultivated land was in abundance, and an individual could occupy and reclaim as 
much of it as he would and could, in addition to his ancestral share of the cultivated 
land. But it is not suited for tne present requirements and circumstances of the coun- 
try. Gould this law and its offspring, the act of partition, bo substituted by the law 
of primogeniture, or any other, by which ancestral landed property could descend intact 
to one individual without sub-divisions, the Government could in that case be in a position 
not only to raise the present standard of their assessment to a somewhat higher rate, 
but to cause a real and material improvement, and to impart a high tone to the cha- 
racter- of the community at large, by compelling indirectly the younger sons of a family 
to leave their homes and slothful habits, and to employ their energies in seeking other 
lucrative and useful occupations, which are now neglected. 

5. Should the old law and usage of the country continue to be respected, as it 
has hbherto been done, even ^then the present rate of assessment is the highest that 
could be exacted. By pld Hindoo law, the share of Government in the produce of land 
is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the time of war or any other 
emergency. The fifty per cent, of the gross receipts of the zemindar, whb generally 
(whether by Uiaolee, bataee,^ konkoth, or nukdee and zahtee) gets one-half of the 
actual produce of land from the cultivator, is just the one-fourth- part, tiiat is, the largest 
share at the highest rate Government can receive in the time of emergencT-. 
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6. The fact of some of the j^reat despotic Mohamedan conquerors, or of an^ avari- * 
cious petty Hindoo chiefs, sometimes having squeezed out more than the above rate, 
canncft be cited as a proper precedent for a just and enlightened Government; for it was 
consider^ rather an exception than a rule, an oppression and an aggression against the 
laws of country, juslice and equity, which was jil ways being evaded by the weak, and . 
resisted by/powerful subjects by every means in their power. 

7. The fifty per cent, share of rental assets at present left to the proprietors, 
considering the number and amount of expenses they are obliged to undergo, is not 
excessive, and I cannot^ therefore, recommend tho expediency of allowing option to • 
Settlement Officers of changing that rate at their discretion. 

8.II.— I do not think the operation? of the rent law result generally in restricting* 
tho full demand for land-revenue to wdiich Government may fairly be entitled, but it 
must be admitted, that considering tho ignorant and uneducated class of persons for 
whom it is intended, tho law is rather nice and intricate, and some of the doubtful points 
(especially those connected with right-of-occupancy tenants, and resumption of invalid 
m&fees) and variously interpreted by the lawyers, making its operation rather uncer- 
tain, added to the great exjiense attendant on the institution of cases under it in courts, 
discourage the people from benefiting from .it so generally as they otherwise would. 
The remedy to remove the evil is to simplify the law as much as possible, so as to make 
it clear and comprehensive to tlioso whom it concerns, and to diminish to the minimum 
the expenses attendant on it in courts. 

9- Another chief cause overlooked by the Board, which adds to tho difficulty of 
successfully prosecuting cases under the rent law in the permanently-settled districts ; 
and which mainly oi)oratc3 against the exertions of settlement officers in discovering 
the true assets of estates in temporarily-settled districts, is the generally incorrect state 
of putwarees’ papers. The payment of putw'arees through the Telisildar by zemindars 
though useful in many respects, has disturbed the old relations existing between them. 
Formerly the cultivators were the victims of putwarees’ intrigues with zemmdars ; now 
for want of any organized and efficient agency for their sii]>ervi8ion and the testing of 
their papers, all parties, including Government, are sufferers at^hoir hands, 

• 

10. I must not be understood by the above to be an advocate for lapsing to 
the old system of putw’^arees being paid direct by the zemindars, but all I recommend is 
that the latter (who now in a measure consider themselves released frorff all responsibi- 
lity respecting putwarees’ papers) be legally made to take more active interest in their 
village accounts. Why should a banker or merchant be punished for uttering a false 
account book of his trade, and not a lumberdar for that of his rents ? Some distinct law 
making zemindars, or at least lumberdars, responsible for the correctness of the papers 
of their accountants, the putwarees, is, I think, very mu(‘.h needed. The amount of losses 
which Government suffers through the untrustworthiness of village papers, and the 
oxteut of mischief which is caused by it to others, does not appear to be fully known to 
the generality of officers. 

mil. — This is a local question, and cannot be discussed generally ; however, it 
seems to be very undesirable to add to the certain burden of the proprietor, who, as has 
been shown, does not get more at the present rates than is barely sufficient for his 
maintenance, on any insufficient and uncertain grounds, or on a mere caprice of Settle- 
ment Officers, some of whom may not be over-indulgent in their estimates. 

12. It is generally believed, and to a certain ^xtent is a fact, that in temporarily- 
Bottlod districts, at, or a short time before the expiration of the term of settlement, the 
proprietors cease raising the rents of their tenants, or of bringing new land under culti- 
vation, but as soon ^ the assessment of Government demand is made on the existing 
assets, the cultivators are called upon to contribute their quota to the increased jumma 
for which the proprietors had been made to engage, and rents are at onoo raised either 
by the consent and sufferance of parties concerned, where that is practicable, or by the 
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* courser of law, where that is necessary. In sncholearly-proved attempts to defrand the 
public of its proper dues, tl)e Settlement Officer may be permitted, after bis reporting the 
case, with statistics and reasons for his opinion, to the Board, and after hearing i^given 
to the defence of the proprietors, to assume a small enhancement of rent-ralce, say up 

■ to five peif cent., on the existing rates 4n the calculation of his assessments. 

jl 3. 1 cannot recommend the expediency of assuming, at the time o^ settlement, 
any rise in rents which may be speculative and prospective only (with the above excep- 
tion, which must bo based on facts), with the view of taking for an indefinite term o£ 

■ years a larger share than is usual of the existing rental assets. « 

14. The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the sources of prosperity 
under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and felt by the 
generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the latter 
harrassed them with annual tushkJteesj assessment made on insufficimit or fictitious 
grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive dbvoab cesses, and, in the realization 
thereof, subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither their 
persons nor property were secure. Under the former, although this last evil is not quite 
extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free from 
the two former ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts ( which in 
truth were long terms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessment, based on an assumed speculative and prospective rent- 
rates be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements bo very 
much reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government 
demand, yet it cannot very likely fail to bo at the expense of the contented feelings of 
the majority of the people, and may add to the evils complained of the former Govern- 
ments, the hardships of punctual aud regular realization of the dues, and of the penalty 
of forfeiture. 

15. The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to 
complete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily 
comfort, and the moneyed *resources ot the people, that after its conclusion they are 
most in need of tliosercomforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of set- 
tlement, with moderate assessifient under a good Government, can only confer. 

16.IV. — For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment, during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precipus metals, the creation 
of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The loss 
occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter, by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may Vie needed. 

17. The case with irrigation canals is different; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilizing influence to the soil, and 
increasing its productive powers ; a clause as to the readjustment of jumma, consequent 
on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may be inserted in the settlement adminis- 
tration paper. -In other coses, leaving temporary settlements open to enhancement of 
jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprive the people of the 
peace and tranquillity of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and sus- 
picion, which, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while the settlement was 
being made, must be very distressing. And after all, in many cases it may be diffi- 
cult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully as to avoid 
hardships, and at the same time fS assess a reasonable amount. 

18. Besides, the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary 
settlements, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its teipm, on the ’ i n cre age of 
rental assets, is nci: likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as itmay be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in, a preceding paragraph, 
by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvement of their 



ostatesj^and the enbanoemeiit of rents daring and about the dpse of a term of settlement 
very litMe (generally not more than a third of the term) will be spent in the derelop* 
ment of tl^ resonroes of the estates, and even during that, they cannot bat be indifGsr- 
ently managed. Such a state of things, and the ajnount of expenses generally incurred 
in settlement, cannot ultimately contribute to any large 'gain to Government. 

19. With these considerations, and with some little experience of the state of 
things, I would rather like to secure the contentment and satisfaction of the great masses 
of the people, and their faith in the acts and intentions of Government, though it be at 
an apparent temporary and trifling, but a mere assumed loss of revenue, the mere 
amount of which, as the Board wisely observe, is far from being the only test of a 
sound system of assessment.’’ 

Respecting Permanent Settlement. 

20.1. — No general standard of average rates below which no settlement should lie 
confirmed in perpetuity can, 1 think, be laid down for a large tract of country, but for 
each separate district, it may be ascertained by the means suggested by the Board, whether 
the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether the district has passed 
through the “ transition state.” 

21. As for Benares, and some other permanently-settled districts, to which my 
experience is limited, I can say that the rents which could be raised (with the exception 
of some of right-of-occupancy tenants, who have not been properly dealt with on account 
of the ambiguity and intricacy of the law relating) have reached their highest limit. 

22.11. — 1 have already recorded the disadvantages of a temporary settlement open 
to the enhancement of juinma in certain cases, and am of opinion that the same apply 
with equal force to tlie permanent settlement. Tiie two conditions (relative to the per- 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and connection) supple- 
mented by a third, that the district should have passed through the transition state” 
should, I think, bo suf^Hciont to secure to the State its due share, and at the same time not 
to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient ^idueto the proprie- 
tors to induce them to take interest in the im}>rovement their property. 

23. The evils of the so-called open pt^rrasmeut settlement are so great that it 
^ would rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors soi^ewhat helowa’ 
30 per cent, (which they now receive, as shown in para. 2) and down to 25, than to 
keep them for ever in a ^ate of anxiety, in the dread of vexation and expense, and 
iudifforent to the welfare of their estates. 

24» The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Governments, 
is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand In perpe- 
tuity has been shown to be. 

25. The principle of dealings with the generally igaoraot and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make 
such simple rules of practice wdiich may be cornprebensible by them. The diminution 
of the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seam to be 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create uuuecessary suspicion and distrust. 

lieportby PflRcv WlQBAM, Esq., OJfy, Collector of liuaiee. No. 251 A., dated 4tA November^ 

1871.^ 

2. I HAVE only embodied in this my general opilfions, and have not given details 
as regards this district, because it seemed to me useless to do*so. Much of the land is 
but rectcntly reclaimed, knd communications are still so deficient, that there can be no 
doubt that the district a&i yet only in a transition state, and not nearly fit for perma- 
ment settlement ; whilst, as the settlement was revised only ten years ago, any statistics 
now compiled would be useless before required. Should ^'ou however wish it^ 1 will of 
collect information* 

25 s 
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3. Bix qnestiana afo raised in. the enolosniw to yoctr drcnlar, «{«., the Board’s 

No. III., dated 27th September) 1871. ^ * 

4. In para. 3 it is asked— S 

^^1. Whether it might be possiblcf to lay down some standard of average rates below 
wm^ no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. ^ 


1 believe that this oonld not be done for the North-Western Provinces generally. 
The area is so vast, and the conditions and nature of the different districts so varied) that 
it would be far better to do so, if at all) for portions as they appear to approach the 
height of prosperity. 


5. The great example of increased rents just now is the Boolundshuhur district, 
perhaps a rate might be fixed for this and the adjoining districts. But even here 
is it not difficult to say whether the highest range has been reached, and whether a still 
further increase may not be expected? Are there even here sufficient data ? 


6. Again) the standard must differ according to the nature of the soil and the 
class of crops grown. I have seen nearly as fine wheat crops grown on the black soil of 
Humeerpore) without irrigation, as in the light soil of Oudh, with three or four waterings. 
The introduction of a canal into the latter would, 1 believe, be of far more advantage to 
the cultivator than in the former. Here in Bustee, again, the danger of loss is far more 
from too much water than too little. The whole country is covered with water almost 
every year, which remains in countless jheels and swamps, and gives abundant oppor- 
tunity for irrigating the rice. 

7. How again can one standard be applied to many of the Bustee fields, which, 
if too heavily flooded during the rains to allow of the usual rice crop, are left in prime 
order for wheat, and the Bundelkhund fields, in which bajra or jowar have been ruined by 
scanty rains, and in which it is then too late to sow anything more that year. 

8. I could multiply examples, but these seem enough to show the difficulty of 
applying any general standard. 

II. — In the cnJ it may be advantageous to make a permanent settlement, subject 
to the condition of a rateable increase in proportion to the rise of prices. This would 
do away with the veiy heavy expense to which Government is put from time to time 
in paying tBe necessarily large Settlement establishment. It would also avoid the check 
to advancement, whidi always attends the revision of settlemOit. 

9. But I believe that the time for this is yet very far distant. I would not ven- 
ture to advocate it till we find that the increase has reached its height, and I do not see 
how we are to do th‘s except by actual experiment. That is to say, if it be found tTiat 
the rent-roll of a district, settlement of which is now imder revision, be now the same 

it was when the last revision took place, and if, at the end of the settlement now 
TwyrlAj it still remain the same, or has only varied in proportion to the increase of prices, 
then, but I fear not till then, should such a permanent settlement as is proposed be 
intiroduced. 

10. This is I am aware postponing a permanent settlement almost indefinitely, but 
I do not see what else can be done. In some respects Gh>vernment is a landlord, and 
would any landlord in England bind himself generally to a fixed rent in perpetuity on 
his land ? 

11. In para. 4 the present system of temporaiy settlement is discussed, and on 
fliia my opinion is shortly as fouows : — 

I .—50 per cent, is, I'believe, a fair standard for both parties if fairly assessed, allowing 
the zemindar a &ir mar^n with which to make improvements, or to cover losses on 
bad seascMM, but not too much ; it would be impossible to fix'- any fiard and fast rate. 
qTiia is a point which must be left in a measure to the judgment of the Settlement 
Officer, and if he be as well selected as Settlement Officers generally, are, he will be able 
to show good reasons whenever he proposes to exceed this an appearance. 
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12. AtwHimin g thftt tbs pveMut rent-toll has been really ascortainedf and lhat put- 
wato9* papers have not been trusted too nuchy an error whudi every good Settlement 
Officer ^ avoid, there may be cases which fairly justify an increase being 

13* Suppose the case of two districts in one of which the settlement was reviled, 
five years 4go, and in the other revision is just beginning ; the conditions of tli^wo 
classes of soil, nature of tenures, &c., are the same in both, and until five yean ago their 
progress was equal ; but in the former there has since been considerable increase, whilst 
the latter has remained stationary. If this could all be shown, as a good officer could 
show it, there would be very good reason for thinking that the landlords in the second 
district were purposely delaying to raise their rents, and a far higher assessment than 
50 per cent, on the present assets might be fixed. 

14. Or again, the low rates may ^ owing merely to the apathy of the zemindars- 
They originally let at fiiir rates, as high as they could then get, and were fairly assessed 
thereon. But many a man in this country, if he gets a sufficient income to live on, does 
not care much to increase it at, in the first instance, ccmsiderable trouble and expense to 
himself. But if the Government demand be raised, he will find himself straightened, 
and will then exert himsdf and raise his rents, and this process once begun will go on 
till bis assets reach the fair level. 

15. I write with diffidence ; but can this be the case in pergnnnah Baghput ? 

II. — I believe that in practice the rent laws do restrict the amount which the 
zemindar can get from his tenants, and in districts which are backward as this is, delay 
the period at which he gets his fair rents. As an instance, it was only last month 
that I had before me a case in which a landlord had in two consecutive years raised the 
rents of all his t jnants. This he had done by calling all together, and telling them that 
he meant to increase the demand. The ordinary tenants agreed and paid, but those 
with vi'Tlii-or-JccupaDt’y refused to pay the increase, and as his procedure hxid not been 
accorumg ku law, ito iia.'! no reineJy Rgaiusi. them. He will now do what he should have 
done before — bring eight or nine suits to enhance the rent, and in all probability win 
tliem ; but he has lost two years’ profits. 

16. Theoretically I do not think that the laws are any bar, for when a case is 
brought before the Court, I believe that rents of tenants, with right-of-occupancy, will 
be raised to what is fair and equitable, and I for one would gladly accept Lhe Settlement 
Officer’s calculations as u very good standard for judging what is fair. I would not, of 
course, blindly accept them ; they would be a great assistance. But practically there is 
always the difficulty, delay, and expense of bringing a suit. 

III. — I have in a measure touched on this under No I. The extent to which 
future enhancement of rents may be calculated on is a most difficult point to decide, and 
it is here that the judgment of the Settlement Officer will be particularly tried. 
There is, I suppose, not a district now under revision of settlement in the provinces in 
which rent-rates will not probably rise during the next 25 or 30 years, but to what 
extent will it be, and how soon ? We have a perfect right to calculate on this, and to 
allow for it, but the task is a most onerous one. 

17. In this district there seems no necessity for opening tbo'question as the settle- 
ment bnj* been revised, but in others the moat careful comparison with neighbouring or 
similar tracts will be necessary. 

lY. — I would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to enhance- 
ment as tending to uz^etUe and disturb the minds of landholders. In most cases the 
oauaes referred to will probably only come into operation gradually or partially, and the 
gain to Government Yoffid not be great. The two' causes which would act suddenly 
nwil very widely are cimals and railroads. But these are not the work of a day, and 
oor> ije foreseen generally. I would far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen years 
on the p]>enly-avowed reason that by that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in, 
..rr'j^'”".;Order, to one wUoh would keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty. 
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18. Tho repaid advaBoe in prospejit^ Hie eomitry renders operations more 
complicated, and Hitowb iaoteased difficulties in the way of those who are labourOng to 
carry ont a perfacHy fair and just settlement for both sides, bnt the principl^ remain 
the same, and I believe that there is no better plan of operations than the old system, 
whichyfounded at first by most able men, has been year after year improvedjjy the suc- 
cessive labours of selected officers. 


Htport by J. R. Rbid, Esq., Settlement OffUser of AAmyurh^ dated 29th May^ 

1872. 

2 . Paba. 3, Sbctiok I. of thb Boabb’s Cibculab. — The first question asked by 
the Board is, whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in 'perpetuity. 1 think it hardly possible to 
do so. On general grounds, and looking to the past, it would be rash to say what the 
next 30 or 40 years may bring forth. Those who had to do with the Settlement of 
Azimgurh 35 or 40 years ago thought that the Government demand as se ssed upon 
the greater part of the district was as much as it would ever bear. The demand will 
probably rise at the present revision more than Bs. 2,00,000, the rate of the demand 
being as high or higher than it was at last settlement. The opinion held by Mr. Thomason 
and others was, no doubt, due in part to a misconception of the amount of land still 
available for cultivation, and a belief that the increasing pressure of the proprietary 
population on the land, would prevent any enhancement in the share of the profits of 
it taken by Government. But it was mainly due to inability to foresee the opening 
out of the country, and the fall on the value of money. Who shall say what, for the better 
or worse, may come to pass in a future period of the same length ? 

3. There can be no doubt that of late years some rise in rents has taken place in 
this district. There has been a corresponding rise in the price of landed property. 1 am 
unable to say what the average increase in rents which have been raised has been. Bnt 
in Fergnnnah Rizamabad, which fairly represents the temporary-settled parts of the 
diltrict, the rise ove^j^jthe whule'arca of the pergunnah is estimated at 6 annas an acre. 
In that perguzmah the averagK^ price rate of landed property at the close of the settle- 
ment, which has just expired, was more than double the average rate which obtained 30 
yqars ago ; part of this increased rate is due to the greater area under cultivation, and 
consequent g^ss enhancement of the profits derived from such property. But as the 
cultivated area has been extended only about 30 per cent, of the old area, part of the 
increase in the selling price of property must be due to other causes. Among these, rela- 
tive inctease in the profits is probably one. In reporting on the proposed revision of the 
settlement of the perg^unnah, I have said that consciously to the people, rise in the price 
of produce or increased money profits from the same land has not caused the rise in rents. 
The one reason that the people assign for it is increase in the number of those who must 
cultivate the land. But the price of produce is more by 50 per cent, than it was at last 
settlement ; and though the people do not see it, the fall in the value of the mon^ they 
pay as rent enables some of them to pay somewhat enhanced rents, and be in no worse 
condition than they were at last settlement. In this district the sense of cultivating 
right is'Very strong, both landholders and tenants believing that the rents payable by 
old tenants, especially those of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settle- 
ment, and perhaps not even at the commencement of a new settlement. In refisrenoe 
to the enhancement of their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants, with the objec- 
tion that the increase in the Government revenue is iftade because of -increase in the 
evdtivat^ area, and that rates w^oh have been paid for the same land for 60 or 70 years 
should not be altered. Fartly, perhaps, in consequence of the feeling described, the 
enbanoement clauses of Act X. of 1859 have never heen properly worked in this disbrict. 
In presenoecif thpae fiaots, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents has been partial ; 
that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen may rise still fhr- 
ther. Up to. the present time rents have certainly not so generally rieeu with prioes.as 
to render a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices 
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4. But it would be unwise in tbis part of the country to guess at the extent to 
which^with reference to the enhanced present '"or future pridh of produce rants may gO 
up, and ta make^an assessment on the estimate. The ability of the agricultural popula- 
tion to pay enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in the pijce of pro- 
duce. I cannot doubt that there is some truth *in the common story, that because the 
number of tLose who must depend immediately on the soil is relatively greater than it 
was, the demand for land is keener. The denseness of the agricultural population in 
this district is a well known fact, and needs no figures to illustrate it. 1 believe that 
were cultivating rights put in abeyance, landholders could, by merely letting competition 
take its course, run rents to very much more than they are at present, or are likely 
to be, and at once obtain what are commonly called rack-rents. As the people say, how 
else are they to obtain a livelihood but by cultivating and holding land. Emigration, if 
possible, will be accepted by them only as the very last resort. The margin of land 
still available for cultivation — though on the average of some extent not much less than 
20 per cent, of the whole culturable area — is of the very poorest kind. A great rise in 
rents therefore, and diminution of the small means, which the majority of the agricul- 
tural population has, are not desirable, and any forcing of them on the part of Govern- 
ment, in the way of the fixing of theoretical standard of rent, is to be deprecated, even 
at the risk of losing a permanent settlement. 

5. Paha. 3, Section II. of Bqajid’s Circular. — If a permanent settlement is not 
to be based upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would be better not to have it 
at all. The plan of settlement suggested in para. 33 of the Government of India letter 
will not commend itself to the people of these parts. As already said, it is on increased 
cultivation, not on increased price of produce that they think Government entitled to 
take enhanced revenue. No landholder thinks himself ill-used if the cultivated area 
of his village having been largely extended, his revenue is raised in proportion ; but no 
one appreciates the argument that because produce now sells at a half more than it did, 
rents and revenue should go up. I beleive that they would not willingly have anything 
to do with a settlement which should render them liable to periodical adjustments of 
revenue according as prices rose. In their eyes it would not be a permanent scttlem^t. 
They would never be convinced that prices had not rise^ because the produce of their 
fields was less than it had been. And it would be, in fact, a difficult matter for Govern- 
ment always to distinguish how far rise of prices might be connected in particular loca- 
lities with scarcity, and therefore not be a fair ground for enhancemenif^of its demand. 
Besides this, there woulcbbe the hopeless practical task of adjusting the relations betw^een 
landlord and tenant. Without receiving increase of rent, the former could not of course 
pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in this part of the coimtry can 
realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and official, that would arisjg from a universal peri- 
odical adjustments of rents. The average size of proprietary holdings in the district 
may be taken at 13 or 14 acres, the average size of tenant-holdings at 3 acres. Tenants 
would certainly never come to see the justice of the principle, and many of them, the 
high-caste Hindoos and the Mohamedans, at least, are able to delay and resist the small 
zemindar in realizing his rent. On the other hand, low-caste tenants are much in the 
power of the zemindars, and the exactions that would fall upon them would be great. I 
believe that if in place of leavingtxent and revenue to vary as is proposed, Government, 
as it once did, were now to empower its Settlement Officers in this part of the country 
to fix for the tenant the demand to be paid by him to the zemindar for the period of settle- 
ment, it would do well. The majority of landlords see no hardship in tliis, and tenants 
look on it as their right ; of the three parties concerned— the State, the landlord, and the 
cultivator, — the last is the man whose necessities demlnd that the benefit of ady rise in 
price should be given to him. 


6. Para. 4, Section I. of the Board^b Circular. — In this district the assess- 
ment of revenue, made 35 years or 40 ago, was not up to the standwd of 66 per cent, 
of the rental assets. From what I have seen in five pergunnahs, I believe it to have 


been between 50 and 60 per cent, of the assets. That is, the assessment then made was, 
if any tUng, at rather a lower standard than we now fix the revenue and all cesses at. 
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The assessment lias worked well. There have rarely if ^er been balances requiring 
a transfer of estates by Government, a3(^d compared with many western diBtrio|p, the 
proportion of landed property* which ehas passed from the landholders with '^om the 
settlement »was made has been small. But, on the whole, I believe that a hi^er than 
theh present standard of assessment oaimot now be set up. There are no very certain 
statistical reasons to present in stating an opinion on this matter. In the e^lier period 
of Bnglish rale, a large part of the landholding rights in this district was sold for arrears 
of irevenne. There aie no records available from which to judge of the causes of this, 
and in what exact proportion the rights sold were those of cultivating proprietors and 
of mere rent collectors. They were, I believe, chiefly the rights of cultivating propric> 
tors, and it is commonly supposed that the revenue demanded from these proprietors 
was more than they could pay. But putting aside the consideration that, from inex- 
perience of the power of their new masters, insubordination on the part of the 
zemindars had much to do with default. I admit that latterly my experience has led me 
to believe that much of the difficulty of collecting a full jumma from numerous cultiva- 
ting proprietors has been and is due to imperfect records, and a faulty mode of collect- 
ing. Even at the present day, in estates held by petty proprietors, these men are very 
much in the power of two or three cunning members of their communities, and of the 
putwaroe and subordinate tehseel officials. One of our great objects in this district at 
the present settlement is to let each sharer, however small, know exactly what he must 
pay to Government, and he should be allowed to pay it to Government on his own aecounty 
and with his own hand. Experiment would alone show what rate of assessment might 
be demanded under those circumstances. But it would certainly be higher than under 
the present system of pntwarees’ bacJthes and common accounts. Ag.*un, it may.be 
said, that if sub-proprietors under the talookdar can pay to him the Government 
revenue and malikana besides, why should not the man who piiys direct to Govern- 
ment be ablo to pay an equal sum. Of the Fyzabad District in Oudh two-thirds are set- 
tled with talookdars, and ono-third out of the two-thirds has been decreed in sub-settle- 
ment. The Oudh settlements have been made on the principle of taking a share of the 
rental assets, just as our settlements in these provinces are. The sub-proprietors are 
supposed to retain loss than 30 per cent, of the rental assets. They are men in the same 
condition of life as our Azimgurh petty zemindars. If those subsist on 30 per cent, of 
the rental assets, why not these? 

7. The ^dhswer to the latter argument is that it will bo time enough to speak of 
the Oudh sub-proprietary settlements. After we have seen more of their working, or 
in the next generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh 
been broken up, a fresh settlement is made on the same principles. And 1 cannot but 
feel, for this part of tl^ country, the force of Mr. Colvin’s argument. The assessment 
made 3.5 years ago was a demand at a certain proportion of assets for a very short time. 
In Pergunnah Nizamabad in this district, the cultivated area has been increased by 30 
per cent, since last settlement. I profess now to have made an assessment at about the 
same standard a.s the last. But I know that the landholders, as a body, cannot now 
ease oft' much of their burden by taking up new land like that which they have brought 
under cultivation in the last 35 years. 1 believe that the new assessment will bear more 
heavily un them than did the old. I am most decidedly of opinion that great as the 
rise in the money-value of produce has been, little increase in the comfort of tlie agricul- 
tural community has taken place. The reasons for this are, that much of the profit that 
should go to the agriculturist goes to the money and grain-lender, and holdings of all 
sorts are so small, that any of the enhancement on profits that goes to the agriculturist is 
frittered ' away, and makes litte tensible difTeronce to the individual recipients. I am 
not competent to judge whether a permanent or further fall in the value of the pre- 
cious metals and increase in the value of produce are likely. But assuming them to be 
likely, and judging from the past, I should say that Government ought not count on 
them as being a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of culturable waste. if tij^y 

are uncertain, let it, looking to the great interest at stake, try no experiments, J)at be oon- 
t^t with the Fcrenue, which an assessment at 50 per cent, of the 'rental assets will give. 
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8. Discretion may be ^ven to Settlement Officers to vary to a certain eatfat ' " Bay 
10 {^r cent, either way —from the standard 50 per cont.4>f the rental assests* As far 
as I haw seen in this district, there are few aemi^dars that are mere rent-collectors, from 
whom Aiigher rate of revrane can be demanded than from the ordinary petty proprie- 
tor, who himself cultivates all or most of his holding. Indeed, the petty lont-colleotor 
cannot b&r enhancement of revenue so well as the cultivating proprietor. I figtdn 
take Nizamabad as a representative pergunnah of the 12,273 zemindars of the 1,150 
villages of the pergunnah, — 

17 hold one entire village each. 

7 hold 2 entire villages each. 

1 holds 3 entire villages. 

1 holds 4 ditto. 

1 holds 8 ditto. 

1 holds 9 ditto. 

1 holds 10 ditto. 

2 hold from 11 to 15 villages each. 

The rest hold in partnerships varying from 2 to over 100 persons, and the average 
aliare of cultivated land of the whole pergunnah that falls to the zemindars, of it is 13 
acres. It is clear that there are very few landholders who should be treated less liber- 
ally than their neighbours, because of their being large proprietors. On the other hand, 
cases of small proprietors occur, in which, from the great and intricate snb-division of the 
land, it seems unwise to take 50 per cent, of the assets, when the rise in the demand 
is great. I have already stated a conviction that some of the difficulty attending the 
payment of a full revenue by such proprietors may be obviated. But in any case, the 
assessment of revenue upon their estates must be the most trying duty of the Settle- 
ment Officer in this district. However anxious to get for the State its full due, ho 
must feel how serious to a number of j>oor proprietors may be the consequences of a 
heavy rise in the demand. The determination of what they can and cannot bear must 
always be more or less of a guess. It would be impossible to lay down any rule to guide 
officers in such cases. They must act to the best of tlieir judgment, ^iid Goveminent 
must trust to that. In this district I have in some such cases, with the consent of superior 
authority, fixed the Government demand at not more than 45 per cent, of the assets, 
because 1 believed tluit more could not safely be taken. 

9. There is one class of erases, however, in which a rule migliu be laid dowUv 
Occasionally the existing demand is more tiian 50 per cent of the rental assets, and is 
paid without difficulty or special hardship. In such cases the demand should not be 
lowered merely to fit the standard. Habit has something to do with the f-ayment of 
both rent and reveune. Everj'' Settlement Officer must havc^seon cases of estates in 
which the revenue is heavy, and rents billowing the revenue are high, and yet the zemin- 
dars and tenants are little or no worse off than their more lightly-taxed neighbours. 

10. Para. 4, Section II. of the Board’s Circttlar. — The enhancement clauses 
of the rent laws have been very little used in tlie District Courts ; but the action of the 
courts in most of the cases that have come before tluum has been sucli as to keep uj> the 
lielief that the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot be raised. V^ry few cases of 
enhancement have boon decided in the Settlement Courts ; lately a good many have 
been filed, and it remains to be seen how far the Courts wdll uphold the judgment of 
the Settlement Officer. 

11. Para. 4, Sections III. and IV. of the Board’s CiuctJL.AR. — What has 
been said regarding the inexpediency of basing a permanent assessment on theoretical 
rates, as distinguished from present prevailing rates, and 6f adjusting a so-called per- 
manent assessment from time to time to the variations in the money value of produce, 
is meant to apply to temporary settlements also. The inexpediency is believed to be as 
great in the one instance as in the other. Whatever the length of the period for which 
Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to present 
prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the period of setUemeut* 
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12. The people of the temporarily-settled pergtmnahs of this district are un- 
doubtedly desirous that their settlement should be made permanent. They have ^r- 
manently-settled districts near them, iji which, according to vulgar report, pie pro- 
prietory profits a|*e very large. Such profits they do not hope to gain now, but they 
would fain freed from the anxiety, harassment, and expense, that — let officers do ^ 
what thtey will— settlement operations bring upon them. Apart from those Ssauses of 
dislike to temporary settlements, I doubt if they generally have any other. 1 believe 
that, with a rare exception here and there, the landholders would not agree to pay a 
higher rate of assessment in order to relieve themselves of the claims of Government to 
a share in the profits of increased cultivation in the future. For a year or two before set- 
tlement operations began, the people suspend their efforts to improve their laud, and, 
where concealment has a chance of succeeding, throw land out of cultivation. But as 
far as I can judge, improvement is now likely to go on quite as fast under a temporary 
as under a permanent system of settlement. Two and a half pergunnahs in the extreme 
east of the district are permanently settled. These unfortunately I have not y«‘t been able 
to visit. But in one of the pergunnahs, with which I am acquainted, some scattered 
estates are permanently settled. They differ not in respect to improvements and exten- 
sion of cultivation from the temporarily-settled estates about them. In this part of the 
country the land is too much sub-divided, the agricultural population too dense, and the 
margin of culturable waste land now too small to admit either, on the one hand, of exten- 
sive rapid improvement, or, on the other, of the effort to extend, the cultivation being given 
up. Capital is generally wanting, and if available, scope for its emi^loyment is limited, 
and the unanimity of the many, who may be concerned in its employment, uncertain. 
At the same time the necessities of the people are such, that w'hatever the length of 
the period of settlemeut, they will by degrees bring the available culturable area under 
cultivation. 

18. In this view of the subject, I have sometimes thought that settlements migiit 
in some places bo better made for 10 years than for a larger period. The settlement 
records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible, under the pressure of a decennial 
adjustment of the*jumn^a, to keep them up, so as to save to Government and the people 
the trouble and expense of another complete survey and revision of records. I doubt 
if the records we are now making would be equally well kept up during a period of 30 
years or more. There would bo little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the pr^ent settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up 
during 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets diffbr from tliose assumed 
at the previous revision of the assessment. No principle is more fully acknowledged by 
the people^^han the right of Government to 9 . share in the profit of new land brought 
under cultivation. Ha^ng had to pay for their new land as it came under cultivation, 
the burden attached to an extension of cultivation of 35 or 45 years’ duration would 
fall on them by degrees, and the assessing officer would bo freed from one of the chief 
difficulties that meets him now — viz.^ the sudden taking away from the people of a-large 
share of the income, up to which they have, under a long period of settlement, become 
accustomed to live. It would be possible to take the benefit of any increase in assets 
that a spontaneous rise in rents had caused, and avoid the labour and confusion which 
would spring from an ordered adjustment of revenue and rent to prices. 

14. The question is whether in this part of the country it is now worth while to 
alter the present system. Wo should, under a deoennial system, be able to do away 
with the present oumbrous and harassing system of settlement ; but there would still 
be some annoyance and expense caiisod to the community, which from the shortness of 
the period of engagement would become chronic. There are many villages in which 
there is no available waste left to break up ; it is true, therefore, that the number of 
landholdets with whom we should have to interefere on this score^would be lessened. 
But even in most villages, in which there is still available waste, the increase in the cul- 
tivated area is not likely to be so rapid, and cannot be so great, as to make up for the 
trouble attendipg the bringing of every little patch of new cultivated land on to the 

c.^ 
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‘State*8 deoennial reot-rolL Bntforiheconttiigienciosof 

great real advaatage is to be gamed from the deolaration^^the aettlemeni now ip ‘pror- 
gresAamht bededared permanent. On the other hand, it would not be worth while^lhr 
the sake^f possible oontingmicies, a great rise in prices and rents, the openingnf 
ftwd the like, to keep up a chronic settlement. , * * 

15. '^n the whole, it would be best, 1 believe, to let the present system of settle- 
ment stand as it is. 


Report hy Moulvie Nazseb Ahhud, Deputy Colleetor, dated the 29th May, 1873. 

The zemindars of these Provinces in their cries for a permanent settlement 
were actnated by a desire of securing for themselves two different objects— a-the large 
profits resultant from a light assessment, and the certainty- of a damimd , 

2. There are in the permanently>settled districts many in«fnT| n pB of 
property yielding income to its fortunate owner quite enough to stimulate others to 
desire a similar profitable bargain. It seems to be a general feature of the permanent 
settlement that it is too hard now upon the then largely-cultivated estates, and too 
lenient to the backward ones. But to speak generally, the cultivation at that time waa 
in a preliminary condition ; examples of low assessments are happily many, and bi*n c e a 
longing for a permanent settlement on all sides. But t.he working of the present settle- 
ments has widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its 
interests. Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with tlie rich Bengal zemindars, and 
the first object has thus been frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 

3. The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been ab a n do n ed by 

the landed proprietors as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit, and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In with 

the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Ghwemment is 
entitled to its share of the land revenue. Tlie revenue derived by Government from the 
land is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable ext^t, ('.ttrt give no disratis- 
faction to the payers. Then why the fSdk of a pemwinent settlement ? The people 
do not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets— 
less out of less and more out of more. 

4. It is very difl|cult, if not altogether impossible, to gange beforehand rightly 
and correctly all the future improvements destined for the country under British 
rule ; and a permanent assessment, however cautious and well-conceived i^ may bo, 
will be liable to contain mistakes and errors, and therefore bo a dangerous thinv both 
for the Government and the people. Supposing, for argument's sake, that a fair per- 
manent assessment may be effected, it will be disliked by the people, because they «t.ail 
have to pay partly for the profits that may possibly accrue to their descendants in 
future. 

5. One may be led to think that, by the extension of railroads and over 

hundreds of miles, both the productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
the value of the produce, have reached tlieir height, but the question is— Are the present 
roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? None can deny that they are 
not. Besides, there is still a great deal to bo done in the material improvement of the 
soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, anrl the employment 
of now instruments to save time and expense. I therefore should KWa the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the fbesent generation. • 

6. It now only remains for me to show how the second object — an important one — 
.can be secured. Settlement operations bitherto have extended over many years, and 
• altogether entail harS^ps on the village communities. But the Settlement Department 

ia not to blame. The -work simultaneously done with the revision of assessment is so 
multifarious that it is impossible to do it all in a less period. The time is, ho wey^r, po w 

27 b 
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rips ihal$ at anoiihtfmiBka^tiia Department be lul ovar*1»iidflned ivith tiw 
of papers. We have now ppi^Mriosud maps worked on plane-tables, whkbnmy awaipBr 
fir many years to oome. The pntwaxees* yearly papers represent in miniatiuft the 
neoessaiy settlement records, and if pi^ared periodically, with reqnuite accnrac^, so 
as to show *f a ithT n lly all the changes i];iat may take place from time to time, their 
renewal at the time of a new settlement will no longer be req^uired. Being relieved of 
the onerous duty of renewing the papers, Settlement Officers will have only to revise the 
jumma, which will be a work of, say, 2 or 3 years for each district. 

7. As for the intervening period, I would adhere to 30 years for the present, 
because the country is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more 

^ yon would strengthen their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps, after one or two renewals 
of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest. 

8. As for altering the porportionate value of the Government demand, it is the 
worst thing that can be advised. The Goveriunent have lost much of the confidence of 
its subjects in tax-matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land 
demand will destroy what remains. 

9. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the strictness of its realization, 
the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agricultural occupation, and the 
general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest share that Government may 
reasonably demand. 

10. As to the working of the past settlement, made under Regulation IX. of 
1833, it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a now settlement upon the 
zemindars. There was at that time a large margin of culturable waste left at the discre- 
tion of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little 
culturable waste to meet any excessive demand. 

11. Besides the culturable lands, the rise in rent-rates subsequent to the last 
8et(ij.ement has been too great to be expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists 
between the two settlt'nents. 


Heport hjf H. B. Webstbr, Bsq., Collector of Ooruckpore, dated the 18tA JuttSj 1872. 

• »**«»* 

2. On taking charge of the district in the latter end of December last, 1 found 
this unanswered refereipce on the file; but as 1 had only just returned from Bngland, 
and had never been in this part of the country before, 1 felt that it was perfectly 
impossible for me to take up at once a reference which involved at the same time so 
broad a principle and so much minute detail as this does. 

3. Even now I feel that the special knowledge of this district which I have 
acquired is by no means commensurate svith the magnitude of the task before me, but 

as it seems that an answer is required, and that immediatd.y, I will do my best to 
furnish one. 

4. It would doubtless be possible to lay down an arbitrary standard'Of average 

rent-rates below , which ho settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, though it would 
be scarcriy useful to do so if tlie 'lonverse of the proposition were not involved in the 
proo oo0" ^e., if it were not down that when rates reached or exceeded the 

■tandazd, the settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity; but the standard would neces- 
aarily- be* merely arbitrary, for the data are altogether wanting firom which we can, 
with odtkfidenae, say , — ** Now the limit has been ireached at which rates will remain sta- 
tionary, and at which it is expedient to grant a pemuinent settlement of the land 
veyenne.” 
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ft. In this'distriofc neots liim rising ever sines tiiSfensnslMsiott leUlftninHt 
operations in i86ft>66> as will be sem by i&e fbUowing.stateinent?*— * > 

ahfiunnff Rental of the l^istriet of Qgruekpore from ISSS^SS to r86d^7^ 
V eind the Oooemment Demtmd for 1871-72. 


• 

EeaMl. isw-es. 

! 

I 

Rental, 1807-03. 

aettsl, ISM-W. 

awtniisw-ra 

Government 
Demanl, 1871-71. 

Settled yillages* 

Rb. a. p. 
85,85.143 15 0 

Ra. a. p. 
30,42,116 3 5 

Rs. a. p. 1 
80417,025 8 5 

Rs.. a. p. 
38,e0jim 4 8 

Rs. a. p. 
80,18.440 1 B 

Rs. a. p. 
16.81,506 0 0 

Grants. 

1,31,404 0 2 

1,42,830 0 0 

2.60^71 1 10 

1,03,156 5 0 

8,00,201 10 8 

13,715 0 0 

District Total. ... 

36,10,047 15 a 

18,84.462 3 5 

41,04,196 11 8 

41.50,251 1 8 

42,02,787 12 6 

16,65,120 0 e 


Prices have also risen during the same period, vide statement below : — 


I QiumtHffper rupee in maunda, eeere, and chiltach»(,Oovemment weiffhf). 


Price per mamnd. 
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10 

9 

1664. 

a* 0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

10 

4 

0 

20 

4 

0 20 

4 

0 

16 

O 

0 2 


32 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1866. 

••a 

o 

9 

12 

0 

16 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 15 

18 

o 

12 

4 

O 2 

1 

20 

o 

0 

3 

O 

,o 

1866. 

• mm 

o 

12 

10 

1 

' 9 

14 

o 

13 

8 

0 23 

lO 

0 

17 

4 

O 2 


18 

a 

0 

3 

1 

6 

1867. 

mmm 

o 

30 

9 

0 

20 

7 

0 

39 

44 

1 2 

9 

0 

34 

6 

0 1 

Vi 

17 

12 

6 

3 

5 

8 

1868. 

• •• 

o 

12 

2 

0 

13 

12 

0 

19 

IS 



o 

11 

i 

0 1 

11 


... 



• s* 


1869. 

mm^ 

0 

10 

8 

0 

13 

2 

0 

a 

8 

0 23 

8 

o 

16 

8 

0 1 

8 

30 

8 

0 

4 

li 

9 

1870. 


0 

21 

15 

0 

38 

9 

0 

21 

4 

mmm 


0 

14 

6 

0 1 

7* 


• •• 



• •• 


1871, 

••• 

0 

18 

12 

0 

80 

8 

o 

24 

9 



o 

16 

15 

0 1 

7 


a«e 

At 
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And there seems to be every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 
as improvements are made in the means of communication and markets become more 
accessible. Most of the ordinary causes which raise rates are at work in the Goruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 


6>. The fact is that a very large proportion of the cultivators in this district are 
holding at what may be called unsecured preferential rates, which may be raised any 
day at the pleasure of the landlord. 


7. In a great number of cases the landholders have been only too glad to make 
^.rtnn^attinwH and to offer land at low rates, in order to induce cultivators to come and 
aettlo on their estates. In a very large portion of the district, the conditions which 
rendered it necessary for landlords, as it were, to bribe cultivators to takethedr lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formerly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared and 
cultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has either decreased by the extension of cultiva- 
tion, or the settlers have become acclimatised, and do not suffer frou^ts efiects as they used 
to do, the increase of population has rendered it possible for landholders to qjeot 

tenants without the risk of throwing their lands out of cultivation, and oon- 
•eqnently rents are being raised, and will bo raised very much higher before the expiry 
of .IlM presmit settloment. 

8. ' Prices are also rising, and, in view of the improvements in^coinmnnioatiotta 
which must be made (GoraokpcMce being half a century behind the Doab .districts in 
.this respect), it may he said that they will oontinue to rise, and rents will natorally riae 
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•iMi ]^noea bnt, as has becA sboTm above, is lihiB distriot rente will nse mdep^ Jentiy' 
of increase in prices of-agricnltnral produce : iberefore, to fix in perpetoity’a settl^ent 
based on tbe existing rent-rolls of the Gomckpore District woidi^ ' be 'lxj^aaStke an 
uncalled-for sacrifice of public revenue. Gomckpore has eertainlj not apptbaobed tbe 
end of th& state of transition througb .which Boolundshuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has entered upon it. *v 

9. I do not consider that a permanent settlement, however modified, is desir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices, what do we gain? In my opinion very little. 

10. The only argument which I Have- ever heard in favour of a permanent set- 
tlement which seemed to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seem- 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding the Government demand upon than no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, . bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
oa pit-s -l upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain that they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 

11. But if the so-called permanent settlement is to be subject to periodicaS 
enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its sole 
merit? 

12. It may be urged that the feeling of security given by a permanent settlement 
would not be injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increased demand 
would be based on the rise in market prices of agricultural produce, and not upon in- 
creased production arising from the applied capital^ labour, or skill of the proprietor. 
But thiH distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi- 
nary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of the increased demand would be 
plain to the proprietor : the cause of the- increase would be a matter of indifference 
to him. 

13. I think that all idea of a permanent settlement, either pure and simple or 
' modified, should be^sot aside, and that we should devote our attention to the problem of 

rendering our existing system of temporary settlement as efficient as under the circum- 
stances it can reasonably bo expected to be. 

* 14. T\\<b problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assets of 

the land without unduly pressing upon the landholder and the peasant is in all its 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, 1 fear, ip capable of no definite solution dm> 
ing the currency of the present settlemoit. All that -1 can see my way to reconunend 
is a compromise. 

15. Tbe rent-rolls famished by the putwaroes show that in this distriot the rental 
has risen from Bs. 38,16,647 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were con- 
cluded, and the revised jumma given out to Bs. 42,02,737 in 1869-70. The Government 
demand amounts to Bs. 16,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent, we only got 39 per 

oent. of the rental. 

16. If wo could really get 50 per cent, of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain _a larger share. As far as my experience goes, rents after the termination of a set- 
tlement always rise considerably, and that without the operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, ^provcmient of communication, or the like, bub merely 
from the fact that during the currency of the former settlement there baa been an 
increase in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the of 
which proprietors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes throughout the term of settlement, and towards its dose, from the obvi- 
ous one that te do so would be to pay a highor jumma for the next 30 years. The unimrsal 
plan IS to reprssmit the rental at the lowest' figure that- the Settiement Qffieer:-<teB> be 

CX- 
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. brojUght to Mcept, and then, wben the last jnmmaa of a disteiot are deojared {wlitoh 
operation the people^ in moat parts of the oountrj look upon as the final act In tlw 
drama)) ^pnts are raised) and the Gtovenunent does not ^t its fair proportion of the 

rental of the districtii - * • 

• 

17. This is a state of things whidli we may well object to, but which we cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerons step of rnnauoipating the Settlement Officer fiem the 
role which at present binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll) with a margin 
for an evidently approaching increase ; and allowing him to make a speculative assess- 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roll, the probaUe amount of which he has no 
trustworthy means of ascertaining. 

18. 1 think that, supposing the settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the coarse of a few years, it would be wise on grounds 
of expediency to .be content with the nominal half share fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (as I believe it always would 
show:) that rents had begun to rise firom the conclusion of settlement operations, and 
had 3 ^n considerably) and that the share taken by the Oovemment was not really 
Tialf the amount paid to the proprietor in the shape of rent. It must be remembered 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though it is very general now, is not one 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural coarse of things 
^iven a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to give proprietors their proper share of the assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable the Government to fix its demand with a greater confi- 
dence of obtaining its fair proportion of the rental. 

19. I would, then, accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by 

Government is not, and cannot at present bo, 50 per cent, of the rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entirely, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise the settlement of these Provinces. ^ 

20. 1 do not think that in this district the Ren^Laws cSl bo said to have had 
any direct effect in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Govern- 
ment may be justly entitled in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent- 
raising engine, the average number of suits for enhancement of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates 
is a mere nothing. But I think that their indirect effect has been here, as elsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, in a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea- 
vour to enhance the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, ^though the rents paid 
by them axe quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tenants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lands in similar situations, 
diffionlties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from endeavouring to obtain from occupancy tenants 
the fair amount of rent to which they are justly entitled. The words the same class 
of ryots’* are the stumbling-block which is rarely got over. 

21. Unless somehow a beginning has been made, and the rents of ** the sAne cIim-s 

of ryots” in the neighbourhood have been raised, or unless the rate paid by the indivi- 
dual against whom the suit is brought be from some cause lower than that paid by his 
neighbours of the ** same class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed : this is, I 
think, a grave fault in the law, ^ 

22. I think that it is unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
ifyijT a torm of years, open to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to the State by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to dimimshed value, of the precious metals or any other caus^ would be dearly 
purc has^ at the expense of the freling of general inseourity and irritation which stu^ 
yrde oddfegig a wpald certainljr produce among the,|>eople. I would strongly recommend 

^ 28 s 
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tlwt the r^cuuiB flsEed the time of settlement he left unaltered ilttweg^ut itA^Mr^ 
renoy : at the end of the term of settlement, Guyemment will be able saeeessfelljf to 
assert its fhll rights, which will he aCoeded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is GOliiBidc^ed by the people to be the legitimate time for enllaaoement. 

Ri^port by Bcuorv Ck)x<viN, Bsq., C^^ioioCinjf Colleetor of BareUly^ daUd thg 7th Dteem^ 

her, 1871 . 

«*««•« 

'' 2. The first question raised is the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no settlement should be perpetual. 


3. As far as regards the portion of the country entrusted to me to setile, the 
following statements will show that rents within the shortest distances at present vary 
excessively ; — 


llune of PergannAb* 

Wet SOIL { 

1 Drj BoU, 

Ist 

Glass 

2nd 

Class. 

8rd 

Class. 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

3rd 

Class 

Jthanahad 

ClTClO If ass ess 

ff 9f ass ••• 

ff 8f ••• #*• ••• ssa 

pf 4f as* asa aaa 

Highest rate on wetf aa# aaa 

liOWeSt dittos aaa aaa a.. 

R a. 

1 8 
2 4 

2 10 

2 12 

Ba a. 

1 6 

2 0 

2 4 

2 8 

Ba a. 

1 0 

1 8 

1 12 

2 0 

Ba a. 

0 14 

1 9 

1 13 

2 0 

R. a. 

0 12 

1 6 

1 9 

1 12 

Ra a. 

0 10 

1 o 

1 4 

1 8 

aaa 

aaa 

2 12 

1 0 

eea 

Highest rate on dry, 2 0 
Isowest dittOf 0 10 


^ Pergunnah. 

e 

c 

r 

Wet soil. 

Dry SOIL 

ist 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

Srd 

Claaa. 

iBt 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

8rd 

Class. 

^ Pihhheei 

Circle If aaa aaa aaa aaa 

pp Sy aaa aaa aaa aaa 

ff 3f aaa aaa aaa aaa 

ff ^p aaa aaa aaa 0 aaa 

Highest rate on wetf a.a 

X^WeStf dlttOf aaa aaa aaa 

Be a 

1 8 

1 14 

2 4 

2 10 

Ba Ea 

1 4 

1 lo 

2 0 

2 4 

Be a. 

1 0 

1 8 

1 6 

1 8 

R. a. 

0 14 

1 8 

1 14 

2 0 



H 

2 10 

1 -0 

B 

Highest rate on dry, 2 o 
Lowest ditto o B 


Pergunnah 



1 

2 

3 

1 8 s 

Pooruapoor 

^^irCSle if «aa *•* aaa 

yh 89 aaa aaa aaa aaa 

Pf 89 aee aaa aaa aaa 

ff 4^ aaa aaa aaa aaa 

If 8f aaa taa aaa ^ aaa 

R. a. 

“•*s 

rn 

1 a 

1 ISi 

B. a. 

® '®a 

0 194 

0 ISf 

1 at 

0 1 st 

B. a. 

0 9t 

0 “ 9 # 

0 9t 

Bs. a p. 
Highest rate, aa.l 12 

Lowest dittof ...O 7 Of 


In all three the revenue rate is miteredy which should be doubled to obtain rant 

4. The emiaes of these marked divergenoes have been reported on when submib* 
ting revennermitb Jwports, It is impossible to prophesy correctly how Jkmg thcM causes 
wiU continue. We hare the following foots to aid us in Ibrmihg in 
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6. * 33iei!i» is » large oampititioa for iaaants for the Toxrai, wtih its Inudrsds of 
squara miles of fiUIow land. 

6. %1ie e&turable area within the suh-di/ision is still 342*94 square miles, ont 

of a total malgooBare^area of 788*15. ^ * * 

7. The tenants will gradually move on and break tiiese np, as experience shows, 
at rents much the same as they pay for lands now occupied. Their places will he 
taken by cultivators from the sooth, poshed on by the pressure of population, who will, 
as a rule, continue to pay the rents they did in the land th^ left. The power of custom 
is enormous, and this where cultivators are on the move is a most influential agent in 
deciding rents. 

8. The density of the population per square mile is detailed in the following 
statement 


Excluding GovtmmetU Forest Lands. 



Aobi cultub al. 

Non-AaBICULTUBAb. 

Tot A I. 

Jehanabad, 

... 333*27 

114*77 

448*04 

Pilibheet, 

... 316*05 

209*97 

526*02 

Poorunporo, 

... 144*74 

... 30*46 ... 

178*20 

Whole Sub-division 

, ... 227*62 

... 90*90 

318*52 


9. This is below the standard of the district, which is 582 per square mile, and of 
other pergunnahs, such as Meergonge, 634 ; Nawabgonge 541 ; Aonla, 588 ; Snneha, 
666; Serowlee, 564; Boheree, 647 ; Kabur and Sirsawan, 669; Bitcha, 578; Furreed- 
pore, 460 ; Crore, 41 6. 


10. As yet the railway has not penetrated the sub-division, indeed, beyond the 
limits of the Municipality of Pilibheet, there are but 6i miles of metalled road, and 
bridging is very backward. 

11. A‘s yet Government Canals have only been made on a small scale in one per- 

guxmah. Several projects are in a more or less forward stage under the consideration of 
Government. ^ 


12. It is not in the least probable that such a stat^of things will continue. The 
material improvement and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come a rise in rents infinitely greater than that which has iw yet occurred, 
and yet it will be shown hereafter that the rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 7^ per cent. 


13. The next question is the^ expedien<^ of a permanent settlement ^jased on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration m proportion to variation o^rioes. 

14. The circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains the right to increase its revenue, su1:gect to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 

15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to have it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of the practical 
plan which it is proposed to adopt outlined. 

• 

16. To consider such a question, it appears necessary to know the term of years 

for which each re-arranged revenue demand would hold good, to ascertain tlie method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a socoession of years of famine prices are as ruinous to some as thty are favour- 
able to others. • , 


17. The agency by which the average prices is to be o'btained, and the area over 
tvhieh it is to extend ; the method of meeting oases where a price in one staple^ like 
Yioe, may rise, and in Imother— say Bugax^iall ; the remedy in case^where custom haft 
started a low pergunnah rate flnr sugar, and the over-low has tended to perpetuate it;-«- 
all these and many other questioiift zequiie ftdl ventilation befi»e a definite <^iiaion oaK 
berentued cm* 



18. ISie next point raised is that enterod hi olanse 1 of paraj;raph 4 of tbe letter 

under reply. * • . 

19. It sliouid be premised that' most of the tenmres in the Pilibheet So^dirision 

are purely zenundaree. The landlord^ are chiefly non-resident Pthe seer cultiyation is 
nominal as sboWn by the following statement :•» * , 

Held by tenants, ... ... ... 258,206 acres. 

^5oor, ... ... ... ... 5,959 ,, 

Total, ... 2,65,165 ,, 


20. The pressure of the expired settlement has been noted in the following extracts 
of rent rates reports submitted for the three pergunnahs 

Pergrmnah Poorunpore. 


The modifications which have occurred in the demand during the term of settle- 
men t are exhibited in the accompanying table : — 


No. of Moiuahs 
uilcctedU 

Jumoiay 1833. 

GroBB increase. 

Gross decrease. 

Net decrease* 

Jumma, 1670. 


lis. 

Kb. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. «. p. 

Rb* li. p. 

39 

6,71 1 

1 

8 0 

1,345 

1,326 8 0 

5»384 8 O 


% 


Detail of Increase. 

Resumption of rent per holding, 

Detail of Decrease. 

Piu-(.‘hase in fee simple (Grant No. 1 ) 
Itemis&iun on account of excessive demand, 

Total, 


Its. a. p. 
21 8 0 


200 0 0 
1,148 0 0 

1,848 0 0 


The remission on account of excessive demand took place in S.*) villages, — all | 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situated in the tract between the rivers Chooka and * 
iSardah — a region where, from calamity of climate, cultivation is scarce and inhabitants 
are tew, and where perhaps little local enquiry was made at the time of the last settle- 
ment. 

There is only one case in which the proprietary right has been alienated for 
arrears of revenue. I’he details are given in the following statement, but the amount of 
arreai*s, owing to the destruction of records, &c. during the mutiny, can only be approxi- 
mately stated : — 


Name of Mchal. 

« 

Government 

juiunia. 

Amount of 
muuzahs 
alienated. 

Mode of 
alienation. 

Amount of 
arrears. 

Date of 
order. 

It ughunatbx>ore^ • . • 

230 

The whole ... 

Sale^ 

230 

2nd Decr.y 

t 





1869. 


The trifling degree in whi€h the demand has been modified and alienations have 
occurred, while riiowing the moderation of last settlement, may be chiefiy accounted for 
by the fact that this large pergnnnah is held almost entirely by four families — the 
Rmyarabs ^f Madho Tanda, the Thakoor of Ghoongchaiee and Jutpoora, and the 
Mnssulmana of' dherepore. Owing to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in 
the culture of a declining or over-assessed village are compensated by tbe larger coltwe 
of a prosperous or lightly-assessed one. 






















J*erffunMah Pilrbhut. ^ ^ 

** He(1&. Head) aooordini'lygreKHjrediioed the Gorammeiii demands the revemie 
ae fixdtt 1^ him Mioordiiig to Statement No. 4 amounted to 11,949. 

« TUb amount has been modified to the extent shown in the following; statement^ 
which also exhibits the Tarions causes which har^ increased or decreased the <hwnM»dB ^ 


Abatrcust of mod^oatiott of Goofimmewt demand in Pergumtak PUibheet. 




IncreasB, - 

Decrease.. 


Redemption of land re« 
▼enue on payment of 
20 years’ jumma. 

8 ^ 

(S 

nriicalaTB. 

ii 

■sSS 

sad ® 

^ ^ 

»-9 

s 

|il| 

O 


l-l-i 

g ft 

a S S.S 

O 

o s ^ 

S * g 

Sssi 

•g .9 o 1 
Q 

i 

.9 

1 

.3 

Total jiiim{ia of mouzaha 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

— 

Bs. 

Bs. 

in wl^ch increase or de- 
crease oceurrede .ir. 

65,434 

S,120 

1,367 

25 1 

789 


125 

60,230 

Total jumma of mouzahs 
in which no increase or 
decrease occurred, 

68,685 

... 

• aa 

.as 

• «. 

i 

... 

1 63,685 

Total, 

Rffl| 

6,120 

1,367 

25 

799 

742 

125 

1 

1,23,916 

Difference, 

6,487 

1,691 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ •s 


Net Increase, 

4,796 

••a 

••a 

... 

... 

t.a 

•se 

... 


The annual reduction on account of orer assessment is only Bs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduction would have been not enly just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent alienation of proprietary right 
Statement of Villages sold for Arrears of Revenue and bought, in by Government no 


Purchaser being forthcoming. 





• 





Kumber of Villages. 

Amount of arrears. 

^ • 

Villages bought by GoTcmttient, ... 

..s 

..s 

5 

Bs. a. p. 

1,110 5 3 


Statement of Villages purchased by and farmed to private parties. 





Bs. 

a. 

• 

P- 

Sold by auction. 

• •• 

... 3 

... ' 568 

1 

3 

Transfer of puttees. 

• s ■ 

... 9 

304 

10 

1 

Farm, 


... 3 

817 

3 

3 

Sequestration, 

••• 

... 1 

42 

0 

1 

Attachment, 

• •• 

... 1 

... 650 

0 

0 


Total, 

... 10 

2,381 

14 

8 


** There were 15 estates in which these extreme measures were adopted. Of these, 
5 BtiU remain in the hands of the Government t fine properties were bought in by 
Govemauent, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refused to engage at last settlement; they wore then given in farm, andfon the expiry of 
the farming lease, Government, in consequence of %o one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumma, ordered them to be held direct. As a general rule, these seven vil- 
lages ^ve been held by Government at a cmisiderable loss. 

« It cannot be doubted that in these oases at least the demand jras excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have been a more judicious measure t h a n 
that adopted. 

S9s 
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** It appears fiom these facts that the assessme&ta were in some oases ezcessiTey 
ftoil that ttesetUemeathaanot worked so well as that made by Mr. Head in'Fergiinnah 
Jehanabad. It most not, liowever, be supposed that the last settlement was a^ieavy 
<me. Inparticnlarinstanoesit was nnOvenly distributed. The villages over-assessed were 
situated, as a g^eral rule, dose to the Turrai. This is the more noteworthy from the 
faot that Mr. Head carefully and succrasfiilly guarded against this error when assessing 
similar estates in the adjoining Perguunah of Jehanabad. 

** As a whole, the demand does not appear to have pressed more heavily than it was ' 
intended to. The- landlords are prosperous and have accumulated property, and the 
increase in the cultivated area has been very great.*’ 

Pergvamah Jehanabad. 

** As a whole, Mr. Head’s settlements may bo considered to have worked very weU. 
It was, as ho intended, light in the more unhealthy portitms of the pergnnnah where cul- 
tivation was sparse. 

While fully admitting that a large amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to the judicious assessment of land revenue. In the rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justly characterized as moderate. 

** The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail- 
ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of proprietary right for arrears of revenue are 
very few, and are exhibited in the following statement 


1 

a 

Name of Mehal. 

• 

Jumma. 

Amonnt of 
proprietary 
right alieii- 
ated. 

Mode of aliena- 
tion. 

Amount in 
balance. 

Order. 




Bs. 

Ba. 


Bs. a. p. 



1 

Biliaee Poseapoor^ 

see 

608 

20 

Kham Tehseel, 

234 7 0 

S.B.B.1S 

9 61 

2 

Bhoora Puttee, I., 

• ee 


10 

Farm for 4 years. 

266 12 O 

if 20 

11 51 


X)o. do.f Xl«, ••• 

••s 


lu 


no 14 0 

31 

12 51 

4 

Foorajna, u 

••t 


20 

Farm for 1 i ycarB, 

191 0 0 

9f 

»» 

5 

Chutea Bhysalia, ••• 

•s 


20 

ft 3 

478 1 0 

» 2 

10 51 

6 

Nuguria Puttee Shimdee, 

• mm 


5 

» 10 

44 9 .3 

. 29 

4 56 

7 

Hum Pattee, m. 

•mm 


10 

Sale. 

186 0 0 

as 21 

9 54 


Total, 

•mm 

8,445 

sea 

••• 

Ig600 14 3 

• •• 


The amount of balance for which these measures were taken appears .very small, 
and this, ’Combined with the fact that all these alienations occurred during a period of less 
than two years, raises ^pubts whether they may not have been resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevented by a little management. However, 
be this as it may, the moderate nature of the settlement is evident by the fact that aliena- 
tion was resorted to in so few instances. 

Other strong evidence is afforded by the wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entirely disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficient cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I heard the excessivoness of the Government demand alleged as a reason.” 

21. It will be observed that the assessments were, as a rule, certainly moderate. 

22. The estimated rental on which they were based was Bs. 4,68,213 ; that of the 
present is Rs. ff,24,904, — an increase of 76 per cent, within 30 years. 

23. ‘'The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent/ and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Bs. 2,74,968, or 46*4 pef cent. 'To realize this the 
best plan is' te inu^ne the-ujiroar if an income-tax to that extent had been imposed. 

24. A reiferenoe to the minute by the Govemor^General on the revenue adminifr^ 
tration of North-W estem Provinces, dated ^Ist 8e{>tember, 181 5, paragraphs '28, 29, 











and 36^ will convince moBt men that the landlord or middlemen was the deliberate 
croati#Q of Government. The following is an abstract of the passage quoted 

In^aragraph 28 the immemorial right of the ruling power to a certain proportion 
of the produce of every cultivated beegah is assei;}ed.’* In paragraph 2$ the* modes of 
realizing share presenting themselves for choice are summarised into one — the 
ryotwarec system of Madras. 

2. The realization of the Government rights through the intervention of middle- 
jnen bound by special engagement. 

After discussing the two, the introduction of a class of middlemen’’ is adopted 
in paragraph 36. 

25. Whether it is a matter of public policy to destroy him is scarcely within the 
limits of the comments called for. 

26. That it would do so in a groat degree is scarcely open to question. In many 
districts the margin of cultivation has been reduced to a minimum. Properties, have 
been largely sul>-divided under the Native laws of inlieritance, while the children have 
l)ccn brought up in a standard of comfort which they cannot or will not resign, and 
which was unknown to their ancestors. 

27. Those who reduced their expenditure would constitute a mass of decayed and 
discontented families rem^anbering their former greatness, and indignant with the Gov- 
emment which had within a century made and marred them. The possessions of the 
rest would eventually ])ass into the hands of the moneyed classes, at prices diminished 
in proj>ortion to the increased demand on the estates. - 

28. As rogard.s the discretion to be left to the Settlement Officer, it seems best 
to giv <5 him a fi.xed point, and allow him to report when he considers any variation on 
either side should be made from it. 

29. Wj.lh reference to clause 2 of paragraph 4 of the letter under reply, as to 

whether the oj)eraLion of the Rent Law in any way restricts the full demand, it, in my 
opinion, depends vci-y nnicli on the officx^rs and tlicir hiiidencics. . • 

30. My experiences is that the Courts are raising rijnts be\'^d the estimates of 

Settlement Officers. I liave known a landlord com}>lain bitterly against a rental inci- 
dencci of It minus per kutclia bet'gali assumed by the Settlement Officer, and yet get 
the tenants raised c?/ man fie to one rujiee jicr aero. • 

31. Rxperiemee slfliws tliat a Court may imagine that if tlie revenue rises 

one-third, rents sliould at once bo raised one-third also; — the danger and injustice is 
palpable. • 

32. It is quite possible that in other districts there may be' difficulty in getting 
rents raised through the Courts. Wliatever they decide is pmctically final, for the Stamp 
Law and expenses attending an ajipoaltothe High Court on such points almost prohibits 
its being made. It has always seemed to me, however, an anomaly that during settle- 
ment the aiqieal in adjusting rents should be to the Civil Court. 

33. In answer to paragraph 4, clause 3, it appears to me that the excellence of 
a settlement depends much on the Avay the oircumstimccs of enhancement of rent, not 
only in perguiinahs and circles, but also in villages, as considered and worked out. 

34. It was a special point in Pilibheet, where enhancements had been made, 

were being made, and where it was certain in other villages that they would be made 
shortly. Then to this had to be added the large culturable area. It was impossible 
to draw a broad line there, and I doubt if* it is so any#herc. • 

35. In answer to paragraph 4, it appears to me inexpedient to leave the assess- 
ments open to re-adjustment pending the period of a temporary settlement. The period of 
30 years is a fair one, ano it appears highly impolitic to keep the mipds of the agri- 
cultural classes continually unsettled by the chance of recurring revision of settlement 
at short periods. It may be safely said that there is nothing which unsettles the whole 
mind of agicnltural society so much as the progress of settlement operatians. 
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Report hy H. B. WnsoN, EsQ., Settlement Officer of Budaon, dated the ISth 

Marehy 1872. • 

• • * * m ^ 

2. Tlie points indicated by Qoyernnient on which information [is called for are 
noted as follows : — 


1^.— PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


“ Question L — Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of aver- 
age rates, below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity 

3. Bents have been gradually increasing sinco the introduction of Act X. of 1859 
in this district, and may be said to have increased since then to the extent of about 25 
per cent. 

4. It is, however, uncertain to what further extent they may rise, as this contin- 
gency depends much on the rise and fall in the value of grain, consequent on favourable 
seasons, canal-irrigation, and opening out of means of communication by rail. 

5. Of canal-irrigation there is none in this district, but it is understood that a 
project for making a canal from the river Ramgunga is before the Government. At 
present irrigation is practised by means of wells, tanks, and streams : but whore these 
are not available, the crops are dependent on favourable rainy seasons. 

6. The Rohilkhund Railway is not yet sufficiently advanced to have any effect 
on the value of produce. 


7. The district is well populated throughout, and there are no extensive tracts 
of land lying waste for want of an agricultural population. 


Acres, 

Old waste, 1 98,342 

Fallow, ... 63,384 


To^l,... 260,666 


8. The extent of waste lands as ascertained at the 
revision of settlement is noted as per margin. 


9. Tlie value of landed * property has, as ascertained from actual transfers, risen 
in value about the same ratio as that of rents — viz.y 25 per ctmt. The marketable 
value of laud,orior to tho settlement was on an average Rs. 1,000 for every Bs. 100 of 
clear rental. This has now risen to Rs. 1,250 or Rs. 1,300 for the same amount of 
assets. 


10. ' Tho district, like others, appears in a state of transition, and which cannot be 
said to have reached ife» limit. Under these circumstances, I do not consider it possible 
to determine any standard of rate below which a settlement in perpetuity <»nf| be made. 

“ Question II.— You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of 
a permanent settlement, based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion 
to the increase of prices (see paragraph 33 of the Government of India letter). Tlie 
staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and the mode of 
applying the test, are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of 
settlement recommends itself?” 

11. The ^pedicncy for a permanent settlement is not recommended for reasons 
given in jreply to Question I. ^ 


2«d.— TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 

" Question I. — Whether the present standard of assessment of 50 per cent, of the 
rental assets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is ^oessive?” 
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12. The settlement of land revenue under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made 

at 66 per Cent, of the rental to whi<di 
4he cesses marginally noted were 
also added, making ten aggregate 

Pntwarees’ at half anna per rupee on Bb. 100 70-9-7 per cent., leaving 

of rental, ... ... ... ... 3 s 0 Rs. 29-6-5 per cent, of the profits 

4 9 7 to the proprietors. 


Read Fund at 1 per pent, of Jumma, 
ISdioolp do.^Lovf ••• ••• 

Uurkmrah a^4 annas per cent, of jnmmay 


Bs. a. p. 

O 10 6 
O 10 6 

0 2 7 

1 7 7 • 


13. Out of this the proprietors had to meet the calamities of seasons, incidental 
charges of the village choupal, expenses of some of the chief Hindoo and Mahomedan 
festivals, costs in law-suits against litigious sliarers and defaulting tenants, to incur 
expenses for marriage and other domes tic matters which wo have no means of judging, 
but which must all be either provided for from the Ra. 29-6-5 per cent, left of the asseis, 
or raised by loans which often involve them in difficulties, out of which many ar eseldom 
released. 


14. It may be said that a largo margin was left at the last settlement in extensive 
waste lands, the cultivation and produce of which lessened the pressure of a settlement 
at 66 per cent., but I doubt whether, with all this margin, the percentage was reduced 
to 50 per cent. 

15. The total of waste Innds at the past and present 
settlements is marginally noted, showing that about one-fifth 
has been cultivated during the currency of the late settle- 
ment, and leaving 250,666 acres still waste. Taken as a 
rule, the best lands are always broken up first ; that which remains is retained for 
grazing grounds for village cattle, for the produce of fuel and thatching grass, as 
village-houses iu this district are generally covered with thatch. 

16. Xi^'king all these points into consideration, I do not think that a settlement 
based on lialf-rental assets is inadequate, or that it leaves too much to the proprietors. 
I would suggest that 50 per cent, of the assets be fixed as the limit, but under certain 
reservations, to he increased by the Board on reports furnished Ity Settlement Officers 

explaining their reasons for deviating from the general rule. 

Question II. — It sliould be stated whether the operation of the Bent Laws 
results in any measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which fhe 
Government may be jftstly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of* much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in 
which they are uphold by decisions given under the Bent Laws. Is it geueially the 
case that rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not seised by the Courts to 
such a standard as (from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer, such as agreement 
between parties, value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights of 
ocoAipancy, &c.) may seem equitable and fair ? If no such general cause of obstruction 
exists, in what degree does it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which are 
suggested to remove it ?” 

17. I do not consider that the operation of the Bent Law has in any measure 

restricted the demand of land revenue. The law, as noted in the paragraphs in reply to 
Qut)stioii I., has been fully resorted to for enhancing rents, and in other cases these 
have been effected by mutual agreement between landlord and tenant, and the Govern- 
ment demand has been determined with reference to them. ^ 

Question IIL — The extent to which, on theoiAtical grounds, in view eff a settle- 
ment for a term of years^ enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be assumed, as a basis of assessment, should next bo stated. 
The expediency of asstiming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which 
is prospective only — in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger 
share than usual of luhe existing rental assets — must be weighed here with especial 
reference to the circuxnstaneos of each district.” » 

30 6 1 


Acres, 

Former Settlement* 3,08,977 
Fresent do., :2,50,f>66 


^^coreBHc, ... ... ... fiS,311 



I 
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18. I consider it a dangerous theory to assume any enhancement of rents 

beyond the prerailing stafldard as a basis of assessment, and 1 would not reoonanend 
any proposals calculated on such uncertain foundations. ^ ^ 

QuESTioir IV. — The expediency of leaving the assefssments open to enhancement 
or readjustment during a term of temporary settlement in consequence of the diminished 
value of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in paragra|^ 25 
of the Government letter, with the effect of canals and other public works upon tlie 
assessment of the land revenue, will come under this head.” 

19. I would not advocate the expediency of leaving assessment of land revenue 
open to enhancement or revision during the period of a temporary settlement after it 
had been finally determined. Any improvements in the increase of assets derived from 
other sources, such as canal-irrigation, or by improved means of communication by 
railroads, should bo met by demands from the profits of such sources, such as water- 
rates from canal-irrigation, and town duties in large marketable towns whore the produce 
is conv4^yed for sale. 

Report by R. G. CuniiiE, !Esq., Settlement Officei* of Shahjelianpore^ dated MarcTiy 

1872. 

Ansiver to Question JT. — I am decidedly of opinion that it is not possible to lay down 
any standard of average rates below which no settlement shall be confiimed in perpe- 
tuity. 

I understand the question to mean average rates varying in each district and in 
different parts of the same district, according to the local p<?culiarities and qualities of 
the soil, irrigation, crops, present and immediately prospective means of communication, 
&c., &c. ; for of course no standard of average rates could bo laid down applicable to the 
whole North-Western Provinces, or to the several districts of any one single division. 

And as applying to separate districts and different portions of them, I understand 
the question to be whether standards of average rates could be now made from existing 
and immediately approaching rents, and with duo respect to the now existing and 
immediately approacking status of those different parts on which to base an assessment 
which shall now at its comnfcnocment bo a fair or even very full half-asset assess- 
ment, and shall continue an approximately fair half-asset assessment for atleast 25 or 30 
years, if not longer, so that no groat sacrifice of prospective revenue (say only 30 years 
hence) is made by now assessing in pei*petuity on the said requisite standard. And this, 
I say, is utterly impossible. 

I bqjievc that in no part of the country liave rents reached even their full present 
limit, and have certainly not risen to the level which thi^y are likely to roai'h within 
the next 12 or 15 years from now, or in the case of districts under revision from the 
date of completion of revision. Much less have rents risen to that level which they 
most assuredly will reach within the next 25 or 30 years. 

As regards this district (Shahjehanpore) the state of transition through which Mee- 
rut and Boolundshuhur are passing can scarcely be said to have commenced. Only that 
portion of it has commenced, which is the natural and inevitable consequence of a revision 
of the Government demand, — which portion, moreover, is foreseen and anticipated 
by every Settlement Officer. I refer to the waking up of the landlord community in 
general from a comparative state of rent lotharg}^ which has existed for the last 15 or 
20 years of the expiring settlement, — from that happy-go-lucky state of unaltered rents 
and rates which is the rule rather tlian the exception where rents are in money, as in 
this district, and not in kind or }fy appraisement. 

The other causes winch together tended to bring about this oxtraordinaiy state 
of transition within so short a time in those districts do not yet exist hero, as this 
district has been alpiost destitute of oven passably decent roads or means of communication 
of any kind to within the last five years ; but now roads are being made, and the railway 
will shortly be opened through it. Without doubt the sudden change from an almost entire 
absence of me^ns of communication to the existence of a railway through the middle 
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of the district and numerous metalled roads tJurongh it in Tarions direotioQS, will 
make a great revolution in the value of propert^i in prioesy in productions} in rents. 

igrices of course have risen enormous! j here, as elsewhere, during the last SO yeuu, 
and ther^is a considerable increase in the rent, irnsc^ective of the increase due merdy to 
extension of cultivation ; but there is no proportionate increase in reni in money 
rates to the^ increase in prices; in fact there il very little actual in cr ea s e in rates of 
rent, that Is to say, there is no general advance in the rates themselves. 

The rates quoted, and found in individual cases as existing at last settlement, or 
at any time during the last 30 years, are almost identically the same as those now exist- 
ing. Unfortunately there is nothing but the most superficial mention of rates in 
Mr. J. W. Muiris and Mr. Uose^s reports of the last settlement, and 1 cannot therefore 
draw any detailed comparison between the then and the present rates, nor are there 
vernacular records in existence showing the then rentals and rates to a sufficient 
extent to give any results for large areas. 

But I have had comparative statements pr^ared, allowing the areas and rentals 
at Fidda All’s supplementary measurement and preparation of records, and those of 
the present measurement, and those perhaps illustrate my opinion better than a compa- 
rative statement betweeen the rates and rentals at t ime of last and present settlements would 
have done; — 




Cultivated abba xn 

A«RBS. 

Rbntalb. 

Bbbt-batb fbb Acbb. 

Name of Ferffunnah 
and Circle. 

Number of knehals. 

Fidda All's 
measure- 
ment 20 
years ago. 

i 

Present 

measurement. 

Of 20 years 
ago. 

Of present 
time 

Of 20 years 
ago. 

Of present 
time. 





Hs. 

Bs. 

Bb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Tilhur Torai, 

77 

18,143 

19,456 

66,452 

70,848 

3 10 7 

4 1, 9 

t, Hhoor, ... 

103 

30,814 

3(1.892 

63.885 

70,313 

24#86 

a 12 

2 4 5 

Nigrohec Domut, ... 

32 

7,668 

8.492 

22,353 

2 14 7 

2 13 7 

„ Kyinooa, 

31 

6,122 

6,974 

]6,66£^ 

18,121 

2 lie 

2 9 7 

Burraf^aon, owned by 1 
Puthans of city, { 

30 

6,580 

7,204 

22,252 

24,017 

8 6 1 

3 5 4 

^Owned by others. 

40 

7,236 

6,194 

26,959 

29.123 

3 117 

' 3 8 10 

Total, 

313 

• 

1 76,563 

81,214 

1 ncrease 6 
per cent. 

2,18,570 

2,45,607 
Increase 12} 
per cent. 

W 13 8 

3 0 4 

Increase 
|6I per cent. 


These measurements of Fidda All’s were made 9 and 10 years after the settlement, 
after all the excitement and disturbance in rates and rentals whiSli accompanies, and for 
a few years succeeds a revision of settlement had subsided, and 20 years ago from 
now — a sufficiently long period to allow of considerable progress being exhibited. 

But what is the result? A considerable increase in*rental (12^ per cent.) due to 
extended cultivation, but an increase in rent-rate in only one of the three pergnnnahs, and 
an actual decrease in rent-rate in the other two. These villages have not been selected 
with the view or intention of obtaining any certain result and upholding a preconceived 
opinion, but as those in wliich there was little or no “ seer ” to spoil the calculation, and 
in which there had been no very considerable increase in area, and in which the rentals 
'were believed to be reliable. The papers of 20 years ago are not in existence for 
Tehseels Shabjehanpore and Julalahad. • 

The rates mentioned by Mr. Lowther (pages 295, et »eq^ Selections from Revenue 
Beeords, Illorth-Westem Provinces, 1818-20) as existing in 181 8 are very much the same 
as those .mmtioned by^me in my rent-rate report of Tehseel Shahjehanpore in 1869, 
the only real difference being that 1 have entered into greater detail efor each pergun- 
^ab and denomination of soil, whereas Mr. LowtheFs returns are very conde nsed . But 
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iio jone^ocmld now say, looking at Mr. Lowther^s rates, — Oh, yes, those rates may have 
possibly existed 50 or 60 years ago, but that is all changed now. On the contrary, 
there appears to have been very little change.** ^ 

There is no such thing as the 4 imna per kutcha beegah rate of 30 and I'Ven of 50 
years ago not Existing now, but having been replaced by a 5 or 6 anna rate, nor have 
the higher rates advanced at all proportionately with the increase in prices apd the depre- 
ciation of silver. 

Doubtless when the areas are looked into to which these various rates are applied, they 
have increased, but so has the total cultivated area ; but nothing of this sort is found, 
that the generality of lands which were 30 years ago paying 8 annas per kutcha beegah 
are now paying 10 annas, or that those which were paying 12 annas are now paying a 
rupee. There has been no general and wholesale advance as might have been fairly 
expected, and hence there is no adequate relation between existing rents and the value 
of the present produce as compared with the rent-rates of 30 years ago, and the then 
value of the produce- 

For instance, the average harvest price of Tvheat for the first decade of the past 
settlement was Re. 0-14-10 per maund of 80tbs, but the prices were high at commence- 
ment of the decade owing to the famine of 1837 to 1839 A. D., and this has affected the 
average of the whole decade. The average of the second decade is Re. 0-10-6 for 80 tbs. of 
wheat, and for the third decade it is Re. 1-2-3, and for the last 5-years of the third decade 
Re. 1-4-6, being an increase in value between the first and third decade of 23 per cent.; 
between the second and third decade of 73 per cent.; and between the second and the last 
5 years of third decade of 95 per cent., and there is still a steady upward tendency in 
prices, the average of the last 3 years since the end of the abovenamed third decade being 
slightly in excess of the average of the last 5 years of that decade. 

In Tchseel Shahjehanpore the average cultivation rent-rate was 30 years ago 
Rs. 2-10-6, and is nov/ Rs. 3-3-4 per acre, being an increase of Rc. 0-8-1 0 per acre, or 
20*78 per cent. In PorgunnalrNigohee, the average harvest prices being the same, 
the average cultivation rent-rate of last settlement was Rs. 2-7-3 per acre, and now it 
is Rs. 2-15-11*, bein^^ an increase of Re. 0-8-8 per acre, or 22 '08 per cent. 

The cause of this state of things, that the rates of rent have not increased at all 
proportionately with the increase of prices is, I believe, to be explained by the almost 
eittire absence of payment in kind or by appraisement, the rents being entirely in money 
except only for very poor or bad lands which the cultivators wont take at a money- 
rent, but only on division of the actual produce. As far back as 1818, by Mr. Lowther’s 
report, it appears that very little payment in kind existed, and tlicre is even less now, 
in fact none to speak of. Hence the variations of the harvest prices have not been forced 
on the zemindars and cultivators, and rents have not adjusted themselves spontaneously 
as is the case in those districts where payment in kind or by appraisement of crop con- 
vertible into cash at the existing harvest rates obtains. Mutatis mutandis^'' this 
accounts for the enormous increase in rent in the Boolundshuhiir and I believe also in 
the Meerut District. For there the asamees and zemindars fully realized the effect of 
the rise in prices on their rents. They saw and felt, each in his own way, that, whereas 
a mauled of wheat had lately been worth only about 10 to 12 annas, it suddenly 
became worth from Ro. 1 to Re. 1-4-0, and the share of the zemindar in the produce 

or |th or ^rd, as the case might be) was known and acknowledged, whereas here it 
is simply unknown and never thought of. And this no doubt is, and must continue to 
be, a very gr^at obstacle to the rise of rents, either by mutual agreement or by aid of 
the courts at all proportionate tC* the rise in pricei^. 

In point of population and proportion of cultivated to culturable area, this dis- 
trict, is not below the average, and, indeed, as regards population, if Pergunnah Khotar, 
which is near the Terai, and contains a considerable amount of forest be excepted,, 
ranks amongst the highest in the North-Western Provinces^r 
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The OeiftUB Bepori of 1865 gives a total popnlatifon of :915|964 (after deduct- 
ing Pooronpoor^ which has been transferred to Pillibheet, and part Khotar to 
Kheree) and an average of 501 per square mile. The only pergunnah in which the 
average is onder 450 per sqaiire mile is Rbotar, where it is as low as 259. My own 
returxis ^f area and population are not complete for the whole district ; bat for those 
pergunnahs for which they are complete, the population is shown to be^irather less than 
iiiat of the census of 1865, and the average ]^er square mile comes out still lower in 
consequmce of a slight increase in the total areas added to a decrease in the popula- 
tion returns. By my settlemcmt returns, which I believe are more correct than the 
census of 1865, the smallest average population per square mile of any perguonab, 
excepting Kbotar, is in Nigohee (411) as it also is in the Census Rf^port, but 456 ^ 
instead of 411, and no other pergunnah has under 450. For the three Tchseels of 
Shahjehanpore, JulalabaJ, and Tilhur, for which the papers of new measurement are 
ready (Tehsoel Powayen alone being excepted), the total assessable area culturable 
and cultivated amounts to 640,039 acres, of which 4,97646 acres (77| per cent.) are 
cultivation, and 142,393 acres (22^ per cent.) are culturable, including baghs and 
newly-abandoned waste (fallow). 

The improved means of communication have already been mentioned to be the 
railway and metalled roads, which will doubtless work a great revolution in value of 
lands, prices, and rents, within the next 15 or 20 years. As regards improved means 
of irrigation there is a talk of a Sardah Canal ; but I am one of the heretics who dis- 
believe in the advantages to bo derived from it, and think it will do more harm than 
good. 


Answer to Question 2. — As a make-shift and dernier resort” to avoid the great 
sacrifice of revenue which niust ensue from the formation of a permanent settlement, 
without some such reservation, I am of opinion that a re-adjustmenf of the demand 
in proportion to the increase of prices is the best that could be proposed. But I am 
decidedly in favour of retaining 30-year terminable settlements, at present at least, and 
until the communications of the country have been opened up by railways. 

The staple by which the increase of the prices should be ^sted Would here, and 
I believe all over Roliilkhund, be wheat, as the pro{)oation of wheat to the cultivated 
area ranges from 30 to 36 per cent, in diiFerent pergunnalis, and far exceeds the area 
of any other crop. Tlie prietjs of other (jrops are also regulated to a great extent^bv 
the price of wheat, and can always bo known to within a very small rSargin of error 
by ascertaining the pri<!fe of wheat. 

This district (Shahjehanporo) certainly is so backward in rents and means of 
communication, in addition to there being large areas of reciaimable w^aste lands in 
various parts of it, that a permanent settlement, with the reservation even of rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is quite ont of the question 
now. The amount of culturable waste, putting Pergunnah Khotar out of the qnestion, 
is perhaps the most unimportant of the reasons in the scale against this district being 
rip© for a permanent settlement. 

Answer to Question 3.— In considering the question of whether the share of rental- 
assets left to proprietors at 50 per cent, or half-assets assessment is excessive, it most 
be borne in mind that the Gh>vcrnment demand is collected with great punctuality, and 
no delay or evasion worthy of the name is permitted. Whatever the calamities of 
the season (excepting only downright famine) the Government demand must be punc- 
tually utet, whether the rent has been collected froA the cultivator or even in 
extreme cases, such as that of famine, the immediate collectieu is only tmnporarily sus- 
pended, and collection of the delayed balance, together with the reoently-dne instalment, 
succeed before there is a poeubUity of thmgs having righted themselves, and before the 
pruprstior has received’ even a moiety his own rent. * 
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The panotaality and onaToidability of payment of the instalments o£ 43oTMmment . 
revenimmiut never be lost sight of. The margin of profit allowed by the halfiiuuset 
assessment is doubtless sufficient and liberal in good seasons,' and while -idl goes well, 
but it is not sufficient to allow of proprietors laying by in a good season, a sniphis to 
meet with promptitude and without borrowing, or some considerable privation,|^e regu- 
lar instalmont8,CBven after but a partially indifferent season. Government might take 
70 per cent, in a good season if it wo&d reduce its demand to 30 or 35 por cent, in a' 
bad season, and the zemindars and asamees would all be better off than they are now — 
even if there were four good seasons to one bad one, and Government received and .. 
the zemindars paid (and collected proportionately from their asamees) a net 62 per 
cent, on the 5 years, instead of 50 per cent, on the same period annually. 

Assuming, however, that the collections and payments must be uniform and punc- 
tual, this fact must bo kept steadily in view in discussing the adequacy or the reverse 
of the half-asset assessment, or whether the share of rental assets thereby left to tlie 
proprietors is more than is necessary. 

It must also be remembered that it is not a net 50 per f^nt. that is left to the 
zemindar by any means, but that out of this nominal one-half of rental assets have to 
be met all risks of collection — such as bad debts of cultivators who have died or failed 
and decamped, and uncollected arrears standing over from year to year, which are far 
from merely nominal, but are, on the contrary, regular and unavoidable appendices. 

There are also all the expenses of management and collection besides the regular ■ 
contribution towards the pay of the village accountant at generally 5 per cent., some- 
times as high as 6 per cent., and the local cesses at 10 per cent, on the jnmma ; these 
two items alone taking 15 per cent, ont of the gross 50 left to the proprietor. Under 
no circumstances, therefore, can the share of the rental left to the proprietor be correctly 
called 50 per cent., but rather 42^ per cent. In the case of small sharers, this is further 
reduced by 2^ per cent, by the compulsory payment of 5 per cent, on the jumma to 
the lumberdar. 

Tlie sales and farms for arrears of revenue, and the transfers of property by sale 
and mortgage 'due tQ aeotrity of aaaeaament are, in this district, I believe, below the 
average of Bohilkhund, or any part, br the whole of the North-'Western Provinces. 
The reason of this has not to be sought for far. The assessment was at nominally 
abput 66 per cent, as a rule. I am convinced it was considerably loss, and whatever it * 

was, even in the heaviest assessed pergunnah, it was a reduction. 

1 

The whole of the district (with the exception of Pergunnah Bangaon assessed in 
Futtehg^rh, and subsequently transferred to the Julalabad Tehseel, of which mention 
will be made separately) was assessed by Mr. Muir, and the only two pergunnahs in 
which that assessment was a heavy one — ^nearer 70, I think, than 66 per cent, on the 
• whole — were Julalpoor and Burragaon ; but in both of these Mr. Muir’s assessment 
was a very considerable reduction on the previous one, 19 and 14 per cent, respectively. 
Apparently, this reduction was regulated so as to meet the special cases where relief 
was most needed, and the monzahwar ” jummas were assessed more with a view 
to the capabilities of the proprietors to pay, than with any decided proportion between 
the Government demand and the rental assets. 

In support of my views, I quote paras. 11, 12, and part of 14 of Mr. J. W. Muir’s 
Settlement Report : — 

' “ 11. Haying thus given a short statement of the capabilities of each of the per- 
gunnahs, and of the people belon(^ing to them, I now come to explain the state in which 
- I found them as regards the assessment. When 1 pronounce them all to have been 
labouring under the pressure of a very heavy assessment, my assertion will not be 
. starfling to any one acquainted with the condition of Bohilkhund. The pergunnahs in 
question, till the hth Settlement, formed part of Zillsh Bareilly, and underwent the 
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• same process settlement in former ttmes which that district did*: It is well known that 
the Bareilly District was over-assessed^ and that hy Begnlation YII. of 182S settitoients, 
by summary settlementSf and by settlements under Regulation IX. of' 1838, reduotions 
of whkah the ag^gate may be stated at two lakhs, have at different times been granted. 
The sevel pergunnahs of Shabjehanpore, now sAtled, had hitherto been favoured with 
but little relief, and it is therefore not to be wondered at that, on a liital^jnmma Of 
Rs. 4,66,679, I have now allowed abatements amounting in all to Rs. 79,887/’ 

“ 12. The over-assessment of these pergunnahs may be traced in a great measure, 
more particularly in three tehsoeldaree divisions out of the four, to the great increase 
of revenue that was imposed under former settlements, the enhancement of jumma since * 
1210 being more than the resources of the majoritv of estates urere adequate to. The 
fresh revision of the. assessment, particularly at the third and fourth settlements, was 
made the means of raising the jumma as much as possible — an object, the furtherance of ^ 
which was enjoined as the peculiar duty of all the pergunnah tehseel officers, particu- 
larly of the canoongoesi To the latter rewards even were held out, and accordingly, it is 
said that Dheeroe Dhur, the canoougoe of Mehrabad, received the present of an elephant 
from Mr. Trant, for his exertions in being instrumental in raising the jumma of that 
pergunnah at the fourth settlement. The consequence of these enlargements of assess - 
^ment has been, that the people have been kept in poverty ever since ; that numbers of 
malgoozars have been ruined ; and that, except in favourable seasons, great difficulty 
has been experienced in the realization of the revenue.’^ 

14. “ The condition in which I found the people of the difierent pergunnahs as I 

visited them, one after another {independent of the consideration of temporary embar- 
rassments arising out of the past calamitous season), proved how much they stood in 
need of alleviation of assessment. The great mass of the proprietors are in circumstances 
of extreme indigence, caused, I have reason to believe, principally by the heaviness 
of the jumma. The Thakoors of Mehrabad, Khera Bujherah, and Julalpore, and the 
Puthans of Tilhur, are alike impoverished. The exceptions of wealthy malgoozars are 
very few, and those of this description met with appear to have gained their snbstani*^ 
from other sources than the profits of their estates. It is matter of surprise how, 
under such circumstances, the jumma was realized, but this itl^as found had only 
been done with very great difficulty and distress to tlTe people. Things, however^ 

, had come to a crisis, and coold not have gone on much longer without a redaction of 
assessment.” ^ 

In the other {>ergniftiahs of the district, not included in the foregoing quotations 
(omitting only Pergunnah Khotar in which population and cultivation were spreading, 
and half the pergunnah was jungle), there was also a reduction — rw., of Rs. 4^,069 — 
on a former jumma of Rs. 5,67,126, or 7 per cent. ^ 

The only part of this district that can be taken as a sample of the result of a 66 nr 
70 per cent, of assets assessment is Pergunnah Bangaon, which, on being transferred to 
Tehseel Julalabad, was incorporated into Pergunnah Julalabad, and was not kept as a 
separate pergunnah. It was transferred just before the revision of Mr. Robinson’s 
assessment of the Futtchgurh District for reduction took place, and in justice should 
have been included in it, but was not. It contained 51 villages, in 25 ot which farms 
for arrears of revenue, and sales and mortgages, to outsiders occurred during the term of 
settlement chiefly in the early part of it, e.xclusive of the private sales and mortgages 
amongst the various members of the Rajpoot proprietary communities. I quote the 
following from my rent-rate report of Tehseel J ulalabad : — These sales an^ mortgages do 
not include any of the transactions amongst the brothei#ood which have been numerous, 
but apply only to dealings with outsiders. Strange to say there have been no auction 
sales for balances ; they appear to have been wsrded off by the combined efforts of the 
shareholders, and by the many transfers which have taken place privately amongst 
themselves.” 



!nw amesBinent here wee in name, and seal^j 70 per cent., and wttnld have been 
etill moA ruinons to the proprietors than it was, but for a very oonsiderable marj[^ of 
onltorable waste, and thefkbt'of the onltivsted area increasing from 21,899 acres at .. 
Mr.’ Bobinson’s assessment fb 25,148 acres at the late measurement, and the jummanvfaich 
had fallen at settlement at the rate of 'Bs. 2-4-4 per cultivated acre cbming^down to 
Re. l-15^r ® 

« 

■ 

Although such great reductions were granted by Mr. Muir, and although on the 
whole his assessment was a light one,- and below 66 per cent, yet in almost every per- . 
gunnah further reductions were found absolutely necessary in special instances, — e.^., in 
Tehseel Shahjehanpore Re. 797 in ten villages ; in Pergunnah Nigohee Rs. 2,402 in 
42 villages; in Pergunnah Jnlalpore Rs. 576; in Pergunnah Khera Bujhera Rs. 1,593, 
in Pergunnah Burragaon Rs. 571. 


As to the question, whether the Government share of the rental should, as a matter of 
public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., 1 am of opinion that it should not be, 
but that a divergence should be allowed on both sides — in;., that in the case of large com- 
munities consisting of a great number of shareholders, whose solo occupation is cultiva- 
tion, some relaxation below the full 50 per cent, should be openly acknowledged, and noi^ 
be merely left to the discretion of the Settlement Officer, and to the chances of his being 
soft or hard-hearted. I recommend 50 per cent, on half assests being retained as the 
rule for all ordinary villages and average properties ; that for coparcenary estates, 
where proprietors are numerous, the percentage be 40 as a minimum, when there is, at 
the half-asset rate, a very considerable incrcaso in revenue, otherwise ordinarily 45 per 
i«nt.; and for large estates, the gross income of which is over six thousand rupees, where 
the proprietor is a speculator or money-lender, and is not a landed proprietor by 
profession or descent, the percentage be 55. T would not include in this category 
the old landed proprietors of name, and position, and influence, who have a 
position to maintain, and who are really landed gentry, dependent on their estates 
for their livelihood, and not merchants or traders. But where the assessment is 
55 per cent, it must be clearly and openly stated, otherwise, as all calculations of a 
zemindar’s means made on the Government jnmma he pays, and the one invariable 
gauge for estimating a zemindar's means and profits is the amount of the Government 
revenue paid by him, all other rates, and taxes of every kind and description, will be 
raised upon such zemindar under a misapprehension of his assessment having been made 
at half assets. These changes would necessitate an alteration of the Cesses Act (XV 111. 
of 1871), as therein the gross assets are estimated at double the jumina. 

% 

Doubtless Settlement Officers have very great discretion in individual cases allowed 
to them now, but then it is quite undefined beyond the about half-assets, and mind 
you dont under do it, or over do it.” The exercise of this discretion, as I have 
observed, depends mainly on whether the Settlement Officer has a hard or soft heart, 
and also as to how far he is carried away by the set of opinion of the time, just now the 
great outcry in some of the papers of the wholesale sacrifice of revenue. Certainly 
some margin should be given for assessment below 50 per cent, for large proprietory 
bodies,,and it is not fair on the Settlement Officer to throw the entire responsibility on 
him of using his own discretion, without giving him some distinct limits within which 
the discretion is to be exercised. Undoubtedly the half-asset rules are needlessly 
liberal, and the assessments at those rates leave an unneoessarUy large margin of profits 
to the banking attd morii^-tendinff tpeciUatort and inveftors inlanded ptopeHy— 

profits moreover to which they^ve no claim or title. There would be no fear of the 
' assessment at 55 per cent, being so high, that, in the event of subsequent diainteg t-MW^n 
of the -estate, the jummas on individual mouzahs would be too heavy and so dispropbr- 
large, with reference to the esaets, that the revmue co^ld not be borne by 
coUected from siich ipouzahs whei; separated froni the origii^ property, 



The following table prepared for Tehseel Skahjehanpore ahowa the aTeraga. inci* 
denoe^f the present demand on potty proprietors, as well as en those who are not petty 


Desi^natioa 
of • 

Proprietors. 

Number 

ot 

Mehals. 

Number 

of 

individuals. 

Cultivated 
area in 
acres. 1 

Govern- 

ment 

Revenue. 

Cossos at 
10 per 
cent, and 
Putwarce’s 
fees. 

^otalMmand 
(not includ- 
ing Lumber- 
dar*8 fees) 
paid to 
Government. 

Balance of 
rental assets 
remainioa- 

Petty proprietors, •• 
Others, not petty 
proprietors. 

mm 


70,569 

Rh. 

1,05,332 

Rs. 

15,800 

Rs. 

1,21,132 

Rs. 

89,632 ' 


597 

108,379 

1,85,339 

27,800 

2,13,139 

1,67.639 


Averages per Individual Proprietor of - — 


Designation. 

Cultivated 
area in 
acres. 

Govern- 

ment 

Revenue. 

Cesses, &c. 

Total demand 
paid to 
Government. 

Balance 

of 

rental. 

Sarpius 
assets per 
mensem. 

Petty proprietors, ... 
YOther proprietors, ... 

2li 

1811 

Rs. a. p. 
92 lU 4 
SIO 8 U 

Rs. a. p. 

4 14 5 

46 8 0 

lls. a. p. 
37 8 9 

357 0 O 

Rs. a. p. 
27 12 0 
2G3 14 O 

Rs. a. p. 

2 5 0 

22 o 0 


By this it will be seen that, in the case of petty proprietors, the average rate 
per recorded proprietor of surplus rental is only Rs. 27-12-0 per annum, and Rs. 2-5-0 
per mensem, out of which have to be met all incidental expenses, arrears, &c., &c. 


This average is, however, very greatly reduced, below what is a fair average of tho 
ordinary petty proprietors by containing 21 coparcenary villages, in which the numbers 
of the shareholders are very large — no less than 1 ,159, — and the average cultivated area 
per shareholder 11 acres, Government revenue, plus cesses, Rs. 16-0-0, and balance of 
assets Rs. 11-14-0 per annum, and Re. 0-15-9 per mensem. It is very evideut that 
these pettiest of proprietors cannot subsist on their property^ and it is the cause of such 
as these — for an assessment at 40 or 45 per cent,— -that I have urged. After deducting 
the%e pettiest of proprietors from the detail already given of ^^p^ty prbprietors,"’ the 
averages of petty proj^rietors ” are as follows per individual recorded shareholder (not 
per separate member of family) 


Cultivated area 
in acres. 

Total Government 
^ demand. 

Balance of rental assets 
per annum. 

• 

Balance of rental assets 
per mensem. 


Ks. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

S3 

49 9 9 

36 10 9 

3 u J 1 


1 


• 


In the same way if the largest proprietors— uiz., those wl?o own moro than one 
entire village — be eliminated from “ the others, not petty proprietors,’' the average is 
very considerably reduced, to about double of that given just above. From this it 
will bo seen that the share of tho rental left to tho proprietors, omitting — (1) tho pettiest 
and (2) the well-to-do and wealthy, who are the exceptions to tho rule, varies between 30 
and 80 per individual recorded proprietor per annum, and out of this have to bo met, 
as already several times mentioned, all expenses and losses, which reduce the surplus 
profit left for food and clothing very considerably, tho exact amount cannot of course 
bo stated Does it appear from this that too large a margin of profits is left to the 
proprietor by tho half-asset rate of assessment? I say decidedly not. Here, too, I must 
expiaiu that I selooted the Tehseel of Shahjohanporo, sohJy because it is the only one 
in which the records are sufficiently advanced or complete to allow of such details being 
prepared. It must also be remembered what groat labour is/iecessary to obtain these 
details ; for it was necessary to abstract the various shares for every ' iuclividual for every 
mehal— vrs., 739 mehal^and 3,823 individuals, — and to exercise tho greatest caution that 
the name of the same individual did not appear twice, over. • 

Anewer to Question No. 4. — In this district there was comparatively little enhance- 
ment under Act X. prior to the commencement of settlement work, and generally the 
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enbancettient decreed was tilrtiost nominal, though in some fow oasos rates were raised 
most e^measively. * ^ ^ 

The approaching settlement waCs in part the cause, but no doubt a goo(]i deal was 
due to the belief generally prevailing that the Appellate Court was opposed to any 
enhanoeinent, and that any decision (decreeing coiisideniblo enhancement had but little 
chance of standing on appeal. There was, perhaps, but little Ibuudation for this belief, 
but it generally obtained and aiFected the conduct of the jiarties, and, no doubt, to some c. 
extent that of the subordinate Courts. 

For some years before settlement operations commenced, I believe, almost all real 
enhancement was carried out privately without the intervention of the Courts, anil 
enhancement so carried out is slow and gradual. . 

I bcliev'e, then, that there was a partial check to enhancement of rent for several 
years, but this cannot be attributed to the natural results of the ojx^rations of the rent 
laws, and I do not think that the Government demand for land-revenue has l)eeii thereby 
restricted ; full rent-rates being assumed for assessment where low rates now prevail. 

In many cases where the enhancement of rent subsequent to assessment has heon^. 
most heavy, I have found that the zemindars had 6 or 8 years previously sued for 
enhancement, and the claim^shad either been dismissed, or but very little euhaucemeiit 
decreed^ but a full rental had been assumed for assessment. 

I do not think that the rent laws restrict the Government demand to any material 
extent, but I consider that the rent laws do restrict the necessary enhancement of rent 
subsequent to assessment, and unnecessarily tie the hands of the Settlement Officer. 

As far as my experience goes, landlords invariably sue under Clause 1 of Section 
XVII., on the ground that the rates paid are lower than those prevailing in the neigh- 
bourhood. Clause 2 of Section XVII. is, I fancy, almost a dead letter in those provinces. 

During seven years’ pretty constant enhancement work, I have never had a case 
under Clause 2 instituted before ino, and there has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
any important ruling-under the clause in the North-Western Provinces’ High Cdurt. 
The only reported cases I know of are a few from canal districts, in which the claim 
was based on an increase in productive powers due to canal-irrigation. 

I 

I know of no case based on the increased value of the produce, by far the most, 
important of t ho two grounds included in tlie clause. The zemindars and revenue agents 
do not as yet understand the clause,- and we are still in doubt as to the interpretation of 
the claizjo that may he adopted by the High Court, though probably the Court will 
concur -writh the celebiflited Full Bench Ruling of the Calcutta Court enunciating “ the 
proportion theory,” though Sir Barnes Peacock, the only disBenting Judge, doubted tho 
applicability of the rule to the North-West as likely to interfere with the Government 
revenue, aud materially affect tho next settlement. 

Suits under this clause would he still mor,e dependent on individual opinions and 
bias than those under Clause 1. Clear proof cannot always he procured, and from the 
same data the most opposing conclusions can he drawn according to the views held by 
the pereon using the data. Thus tho Indian Observer argues that the history of 
prices in these provinces shows a series of violent oscillations rather than any per- 
manent rise ; while Settlement Officers haVe commonly estimated the rise at 40 or 50 per 
cent., and Mr. Orosthwaite, in Etawah, as.high as 100 per cent, during the term of settle- 
ment, ai^d in tlfiis report it is sh^^prn to be 95 per cent. 

This clause only meats the case of low rents of long standing, but in tracts where 
rents have remained unchanged since settlement, should be generally used by the land- 
lortte, o 

My expei'ienoe in this district has been chiefly in enhancement claims following 
assessment, aind instituted on the grdnnd in Clause 1, and only in the last year or two 
has any diffioj|:!^ been experienced. . When I took up enhancement wwk in 1809-70 
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in the tehseel first assessed, the tenants in village after villageagreed readil/ ta niiat- 
ever rsites I suggested, veiy commonly themselves fixed rates that to me appeared ~ too 
high, and^ynhanhement could then have been carried out to a very much greater extent 
than was requisite. The preceding seasons had been most exceptionalljl') favpnrable to 
the eultivatocs, as in this district we had fair crops in each harvest, and scarcity else' 
where cauSbd very high harvest prices. 

Now we have had a couple of years of lower harvest prices, and high prices in the 
interval at the time when tenants effect their loans, and there has been injury from 
excessive rain, much sickness, and great loss of cattle. 

Some of the poor land recently broken has again become fallow, the cultivators 
are in a depressed state, and little inclined to agree willingly to enhancement, and hence 
almost every case is disputed by some at least of the tenants. 

• 

I think that, under tlio existing law, Setttlement Officers are placed in a false posi- 
tion. 

This work is made over to tliem presumably as being specially fitted for the work 
by their intimate knowledge of the soils and rent-rates, and then they are expected to 
decide the cases without using their personal knowledge. A Settlement Officer should 
be allowed openly to use his personal knowledge of the village and its rates, and of the 
tract general]}', whether acquired before or during the trial of the case. 

As it is, the Officer trying the case has commonly a more intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the rent-rates prevailing than could possibly bo acquired in any particular 
case, but be properly ought to decide on the evidence brought by the parties. He can 
only properly use his own information by making a personal local investigation during 
the trial, and this can sel dom be*done. 

I also tliink that the rentrrates assumed for the village at assessment should bo 
presumed to bo fair — citiier party being permitted to prove them unfair. 

Tiio Settlement Officer’s enquiries for assessment, and his deductions therefrom, 
arc not in form to be readily put into the shape of legal proof, and, in fact, we have 
now to attempt to prove, by an imperfect enquiry, what has already been proved by a 
more extended and trustworthy investigation. ^ 

In this district enhancement of revenue is generally considered by the people to 
be the best ground for a claim to enhance rent, though sometimes the tenants allow tlie 
landlord's claim to a rental double the revenue, and sometimes to an enbancoment of 
rent equal to tlie enhancement of revenue, commonly the parties* perrist in disputing 
solely as to the justice of the claim on those grounds, being quite unable to under- 
stand that the assessment of the revenue is legally a matter quite irrelevant to the 
claim. 

In bis decision in a case appealed from me, the Judge recorded his opinion that 
the existing law is defective in not allowing Settlement Officers to yse the sources of 
information open to them. This cose had, I think, been remanded for the preparation 
of a statement of individual fields in the form prescribed by tlie Board^s Circular. 

1 have tried, as far as possible, to fix rates only on the average rates pud over 
large areas, and have little faith in statements of exemplar fields. In the pergunnah 
. from which 1 have recently bad most of my enhancement work, rates vttry most capri- 
<u<^ly from field to field, and a “ rvuJtaha ehoumenda" may show, or be made to show, 
auy xesult. 

1 should prefer seeing the Settlement Officers freed ’from the necessity of con- 
forming to Act X. rules, and from the control of tho Civil Courts, And permitted to 
fix rent as they now fix revenue on the fullest consideration of all oanses affecting the 
ciroumstanoes of the land, and it. appears to me that any arguments jus^fying appeal 
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to tike Oivil Oonrto, ahoidd be almost eq^ly forcible in jaskifymg a similar appeal 
firom the assessment of therevenne. ^ 

The foregoing reply to this qneltion was written, at my request, by i^y Assist* 
ant, Mr. Batt,Vnd 1 agree with him in every particular. 1 have already mentioned 
in a previous part of this report that rents in this district are entirely in. money, and 
that they have been so for so long a time that the proportion which the lent is sup- 
posed to bear to the produce is unknown, and no proof of it could be obtained. 

In Bareilly, where commutation cases from payment in kind to money rents is 
being largely carried out, there is not this difficulty. There the rates in commutation 
cases run some 30 per cent, (so Mr. Moeus tells me, and 1 afiked him expecting such 
a reply) above the existing money rates for similar land ; and of course tlie existing 
money rates can at once be raised to those fixed in commutation oases. I propose 
obviating a good deal of* this drawback and inconvenience of the information about 
rents obtained by the Settlement Officer not being brought into play in enhancement 
cases by making the investigation into the pergunnah average rent-rates deduced 
from large areas of soils a judicial proceeding, the correctness of the deduced soil-rates 
being authenticated by the signatures of the proprietors and village accountants. 
Then, 1 believe that this proceeding, as a whole, and special selected instances of 
similar and neighbouring villages contained therein, may legally be <[Uoted as proof by 
the officer before whom the enhancement case under the Act is tried. But even this 
will not help us beyond levelling up low rates to what exist elsew'here in the vicinity ; 
for the rates aasumed as basis of assessment in advance of the actual deduoed rates 
will, of course, not be allowed by the Civil Courts. I also think that the fairness of 
the proceeding is open to great cavil and imputation of a grasping at stamp revenuo 
when the proprietors see that the Settlement Officers, with a mere strf)ko of the pen, 
can assume any rates they like in reason (or to them out of reason) for assessing 
revenue, and when they ask for those rates on their cultivators, they find that the Settle- 
ment Officers refer them to the Act, and that the petition has to be presented on a very 

hhavy stamp. . • 

c 

Answer U> Question 5. — The extent to w'hioh, on theoretical grounds, enhancement 
of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is assumed by me as a basis of 
assessment, as well as the extent to which, in my opinion, it may safely be as8umed,'is'the 
full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration of the revised 
jummas — that is to say, within a period of two or at the outside t'nroe years from the coiu- 
mencoment of the new assessments. This limit and amount it is not easy to fix, and it 
cannot be defined by any universally applicable percentage or proportion in excess of 
existing rates. Nor 'can any one general theory for calculating it be maintained 
whicli shall be universally applicable. But the point to bo kept in view, an<l to bo 
obteined according to the varying circumstances of the case, is the level which will 
be reached in the general rise of rates which is inseparable from, and immediately 
consequent upon, the revision of the Government demand. In some districts, but 
less here, fur req/sons already explained in answers to previous ([uostions, than even 
in neighbouring districts, the relative proportion between rents and prices, and the 
gradual rise of rates during tlie last ten years, may be the tlieory to ho worked out. 
The theory of actual transactions within the space of a few years, unless those transactions 
apply to very large And extended areas, and can be shown to be more than mere arbi- 
trary enhancement on tenants-at-will, is, I consider, extremely unsafe. But each of 
these mqy be, and all are her^ taken into consideration in estimating the probable « 
immediate rise which may be reasonably expected, and in calculating the antici- 
pated level which rates will reach withint hree years after commencement of revised 
assessments. 

Any assumption of rise in, rents beyond this, based even on the most plausible 
grounds, I look upon as dangerous and to be guarded against. It would be far better 
to raise the mte of assessment above half-assets than to allow any such anticipation 
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of rise in rmts, whidi ean only be roughly guessed at^ and wbioh; allows, soope for 
subordmatioB of probabilities to preconceired opinion* Sven, if it was possible to 
ascer&n- with accuracy, what the rise of rents w^ll be daring the course of the setde- 
ment, anl to calculate (with the accuracy of the most skilful actuary) f’V'ith^ ever such 
nicety the fair proportion thereof to be assumed now, and the assessment be made at 
50 per ceutt thereof, that is not what is usually understood by an assessment at half- 
assets* Moreover, if the assessment was now fixed at 50 per cent, of such amount, it 
* would not be bearable but must break down. Besides which the hypothesis is 
impossible and absurd. Then how much more absurd would it be to allow such a • 
calculation to be made by guess-work. W 

Answer to Question 6. — I am also convinced of the extreme inexpediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or adjustment during a term of temporal settle- ^ 
ment with reference to change in prices, depreciation of silver, It would be 

fiir preferable, in my opinion, to return to the shorter terms of settlement, even to termi 
of 12 or 15 years, rather than to meddle in any way with the lease during its currency. 

I believe that the amount of profit accruing in hard cash to Government would be but 
small on the whole, and utterly inadequate to, and incommensurate with, the amount 
of Buspirion and ill-feeling which would be created thereby. Also that the consequence 
would be a very considerable depreciation in the value of property. I think that in 
some instances a 20 years^ term would be preferable to a 30 years^ term, and most cer- 
tainly so in the case of this district, in which at present rents are low and inadequate, 
though population is dense ; which moreover, as already explained, has been hitherto 
an out-of-the-way place, not on the road to anywhere, and without any decent roads 
or other means of communication ; but is now about to be opened up by a railway right 
tlirough it, and by numerous metalled roads leading to the railway, and connecting 
this district with its neighbours. But there is no necessity for my entering into further 
details on this subject here. 


Report by S. M. MoBNS, Esq., Settlement Officer of Bareilly^ dated the ^th May, 1872. 

• 

Prior to the settlements under Begulaiion VII. of 1822, t^re were no detailed 
measurements in this district, and consequently no relij^ble data as to rents. Those 
settlements were conducted during the years 1829-30-31, by Mr. Henry Boulderson, 
whose talents and revenue knowledge arc still too well known to require pointing out. 
He devoted a vast amount of labour to enquiries and experiments ofi agricultural 
produce, and over a large portion of the district commuted rents from kind to money- 
rates, which, in most instances, have worked well ever since. His settlements embraced 
412 villages from every part of the district and in almost every pergunnah, as shown in 

the margin. The area covered was sufficiently wide and suffi- 
ciently diversified as to soil, situation, fertility, and cultivatiou, 
to admit of the facts elicited being accepted as giving true 
average results for the district at the time, and for the accuracy 
of the observations Mr. Boulderson^s character is a sufficient 
vouchor. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the Regula- 
tion VII. of 1822 settlement comprised, as a rule, those villages 
only which had become deteriorated by previous over%ase8s- 
ment, and in which, therefore, in all probability, the money-rents 
fixed by Mr. Boulderson were, if anything, rather below the 
average. « 

In his report dated 31st October, 1832, he thus ^bulates his statistics pf area, 

population, and rents : — • 

Acres. 


Pergunnah. 

Crorc* ... 

Furcedpor^ 

NawiibipiDj, 

Aon lab, 

Suneha, 

Kabur, 

Hirsawant 

Choumalia^ 

Ajaon, 

Shaliip 

Beesulpore, 


A^o. of 
Villages. 

S8 

31 

61 

30 

14 

4 
61 
21 

5 

64 

13 

412 


Total area, ... 205,170 

Minhai, ••• * 62,120 or 30*3 per cent, of the total area* 

Cttlturable waste, 88,413 „ 18*7 

Ciddvated, ... 104,637 „ 51*0 or 73*1 per cent, of the malgooaaxae area. 

33s ' 
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Bental on enlthmted «r«ft 383,945-7-0 <pr Bb« 3*>1'^ per «cto> 

Bc^ulation, ... 1Q5,166 or 325 per square mile. 

The present area of the diatriot, axcluding Piilibheet, is found by meast^ment to 


be as follows :-4- 
Total area. 

m mm 

• 

• • • 

• 6 • 

V 

1,261,492 acres. 

Minhai, 

mmm 

• 6 • 

• • • 

190,464 „ 

Waste, 

m 9 m 

• ■ • 

• •• 

185,961 „ 

Cultivated, 

mmm 

• • * 

• •V 

885,067 „ 


Taking the total area of the present measurement, and graduating it by the propor- 
tions in Mr. Bonlderson*s table, we get an approximation to the areas of the distriot 
(excluding Pillibheet) for the years 1829-1831. Taking the recorded areas for the 
last settlement, and those for 1846-47 for the same pergunnah as given in Shakespear*s 
Statistical Tables for the North-W estem Provinces, we obtain the following talde for 
four periods 


In 18S9.S1. 
1836-89, 
1846-7, 
1866-69, 


Total Area. 

Minhai. 

Culturahlc 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Actual jumraa, 
exclusive of 
cesses. 

1,961,492 

382,232 

236,899 

643,361 

1.622,600 

1,993,987 

248.826 

801.383 

679.228 

1,487,616 

1,817,618 

880.964 

271,118 

769.636 

1,469,622 

1,261,499 

190,464 

186,961 

886,067 

1,662,960 
(new jumma.) 


The amount of minhai in 1829-81 was swollen by the large amount of revenue- 
free land, much of which was subsequently resumed between 1841 and 1844 ; we see 
that the cultivated area of 1866-119 exceeds that of — 

1829-31 By 241,706 acres or 37*5 per cent. 

1836-39 „ 205,839 . „ „ 303 „ 


* Next takiqg up population. Unfortunately we have no statistics as to the specific 
population of last 84i.tlement, for it we must substitute the results of 1846 ; we then 
h ave— 


In .1829-81, 325 per square mile of 640 acres, excluding the city of Bareilly. 

,, 1846-47, 421*8 ,, ,, „ ,, 

,, 1865 (regular census) 615*7 ,, 

The^ increase between 1830 & 1846 was 96*8 per square mile or 32*8 per cent. 

1846 „ 1865 193*9 4.5*9 

„ 1830 „ 1865 290*7 89*2 

It is clear, then, that there has been an enormous extension of population since 
1830. It is foreign to the purposes of this enquiry to go into the causes of this 
increase. The fact is sufficient, and it is an exceedingly important one when it is borne 
in mind how largely in this country rents depend upon population. 

All the existing lines of pukka roads in Bareilly, and most of the smaller bridges, 
have been oonstmeted since 1830, thereby enormously facilitating trade by opening 
out markets for produce. 

The &udb end Rohilkhund Railway is in course of construction through the <lis- 
trict connecting it with the great)marts of Hattrass and Cfaundowsee. This, by increas- 
ing the trade of the district, should affect its prices, and through them the rents. 

We now come to the great subject of prices. 1 give in the appendix a statement 
showing tile prices of wheat in the city of Bareilly from IffiH to the present time. 
The prices in the city govern those in the district. The prices £pom 1804 to 1831 
av« extracted from Mr. Bmiklerson's Settlement Repinrk Those from 1832 to. 1836 
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fi«m the pa|>en of the last settlement^ and those Arom 1837 to the Turespnt time, from 

the books of the large grain-dealers in the oity, and ftom the published price lists. 

e 

Th^ble shows the following series of averages in pounds avoirdnpois per 1 mpee : — 



1804 

• e e 

1831 

a a a 

87 

lbs. 


• 22 

1. 

1832 

• ee 

1872 

aa a 

7t)*7 

99 

99 

99 

1832 

sea 

1859 

aas 

77-8 

99 

99 

99 


1859 

see 

1872 

eea 

57-3 

99 

99 

99 


1804 

ess 

1851 

see 

82*6 

99 

99 

99 

2. 

1852 

• s a 

1859 

aea 

82'2 

99 

99 

99 


1859 

• as 

1872 

a a a 

57-3 

99 

99 

99 

i 

■ 1804 

sea 

1851 

aea 

82*6 

99 

99 

99 

3. 1 

1852 

• •s 

1872 

* ea 

65*6 

99 

99 

22 


From these we see — 

1. That prices kept to a pretty steady average till 1859 — ^for the prices between 
1852 and 1859 differed only by *4 of a lb. from the average of the previous 48 years. 


2. The increase has been steady though rapidly increasing of late years — thus 
the increase between 1831 and 1859 was only 9-2lbs. per rupee, or hardly enough by 
iiaelfio exert much influence on rents, from 1859 to 1872 the average of increase has 
been 20'51be. per 1 rupee. 

3. The real great increase in prices has only been since 1859, and is attributable 
mainly to these causes : — 

(a) To the vastly increased expenditure of coin in the district by the canton- 
ment of European troops ; before 1857 no European troops were stationed in 
this district. 


(&)■ To the improved communications facilitating export of grain. 

(c> To the fact that in this short term of 13 years there have been three years 
of drought and two partial failures of harvests elsewhape. liis caused very 
heavy exports of grain to the west aud south. * 

Of these throe causes the last is temporary only, the two first are likely to be per- 
manent. I am inclined to hold that, with a succession of good seasons, 'the tendency of 
wheat to fall in price vflll be checked by the increased export, and that prices will gra- 
vitate about their present average, vi*., 56 — 60 lbs. per rupee ; and this is the opinion 
of the leading grain merchants, who have frequently told mo that, provided internal 
peace is maintained, they never expect to see wheat fall below mi average of 25 Bareilly 
seers, or 62ilbs. per rupee. 

We now come to the question of rents. 

Mr. Bonlderson, in his report dated 31st October, 1832, gives the average rents 
per acre in the 412 villages settled by him at Rs. 3-1-5 per aore ; but, at^the same time, he 
states in the villages settled by him in 1829 and 1830, there was an unusually 
large proportion of the poorer soils. In his report dated 7th March, 1852, he, from oon- 
sidetations of produce and prices, arrived at Rs. 3-5-3 per aore as an average rent. 
Again, in the same report he writes as follows 

** The mode of calculating the value of land for purchase among the Natives 

is that malgoozaree land sella for one year’s rant ij|aafee land for yearEf’ rent per 
beegah. The average price of land sold by private sale ip this district, taken on tlie 
registered transfers of 66 estates, gives Rs. 3-1-0 per acre. ” 

From other paAs of his report we gather that voluntary sa^ were rare. The 
aeUara wwe usually foroed to sell to meet either private debts or halsncea of revenue. 
In either case, th^ would probably get rather under the full market value, as they 
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would to Qompelled, hj their neoesaitieB, to aooept the first offisr at all eligible. They 
could not wait to sell advantageonsly. Farther, we most recollect that at Mr. fioul- 
erson's settlement — ^ e * 

I 

(1) The ^st two years* work included an unusually large amount of the poorer 

soils. • 

(2) That it was applied chiefly to over-assessed villages. 

(3) That the actual average-rate obtained by dividing the jummabundee by the 
*tenrober of cultivated acres was jEIs. 3-1-5 per acre, but that seer was invariably rated at 
lower than full ryotti-rates. 

Hence Ba. 3-1-5 per acre must be rather below the mark, while Rs. 3-5-3 derived 
from average produce, and prices must be rather above it, for money-rents never keep pace 
with prices. We may therefore fairly consider Rs. 3-3-0 per acre, or 8 annas per kutcha 
beegah, as the average rent-rate of that day for the pergunnahs under my charge for 
settlement. 


At the last settlement the Gk>vernment demand was calculated at 66 per cent, of 
the assets in all pergunnahs but Furreedpore, Suneha, and Aonla, where 70 per cent, 
was taken. Tn Crore, Nawabgunj, and Bullia, however, Mr. Muir's settlement was 
a decidedly light one, in Beesulpore rather heavy, in the other pergunnahs about correct. 
Hence, if for the whole we assume that the assessment was 66 per cent, on the assets, 
we shall be very near the truth. 


The jumma of last settlement was Bs. 14,87,615, the cultivated area 679,228 
acres. The average rent-rate then was Hs. 3-4-6, setting assessments on waste land in 
anticipation of its becoming cultivated against low-rates on seer ; this was probably 
the real rate of the day. 


The recent settlement enquiries preliminary to assessment showed the following 
results 


••• ••• ••• 

Zemindaree, rcnt-frcG,^nd Her vice lands. 
Cultivated by occupancy-tenants at kind-rents, 

99 „ 99 money-rents, 

c Bents, 


66,667 acres. 

16,677 „ 

203,127 „ 

407,633 average Rs. 3-5-6 per 
1,360,903 J acre. 


c 


Cuttivated by tenonts-at-will at kind-rents, 

,, „ „ money -rents, ... 

Rents, 


8C,907 acres. 

107,158 average Rs. 3-2-10 per 
340,756 i aero. 


The average ryotti-l:ate on all lands held at money-rents was Rs. 3-4-1 0 per acre, as 
against Rs. 3-4-6 at last settlement. The reasons for rents apparently not having risen 
are clear : — 


(1) There has been an increase in cultivation since last settlement of 205,839 
acres, or 30*3 per oont.^ while 185,961 acres still remain uncultivated^ though most of 
this is culturable.* 


(2) The demand for cultivators to clear the waste checked enhancements on the 
old lands, which possessed in themselves no marked superiority. 

(3) In the northern pergunnahs the competition for asameos with the Turai has 
tended to check enhancements. 

L 

(4) Tliese arc natural checks, ^nt an artificial barrier was applied. A condition 
was entered in the wajiboolurz of last settlement that the rent-rates as fixed at settle- 
ment were to remain in force till altered by mutual agreement. At the same time the 
power ojl'.iaaster, taken from the zemindar, and he hiid no^ means of obtaining 
enhaneements, eaceept by a Civil suit, the oosts of which would have swallowed up his. 
snbaneement fin? Town. 
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{5) 1859) as shown above, prices differed inappreciably from those of the 

previ<^8 55 years, and until the waste lands had become cultivated, and the oompefition 
for asamAs ohatiged into one for land to cultivate, it was impossible to enhance on the 
old lands. f 

(6) passed, but it took sometime for even the most intelligent zemin- 
dars to comprehend the new powers bestowed on them, and then the new settlement 
operations commenced, and they maintained their old rates as a rale till the new assess- 
ments were declared. 

I 

(7) Another process, too, was going on. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson wrote that 
four-fifths' of the rents in the district were paid in kind by division of the produce. 
In 1869, as the table given above shows, out of 801,825 acres cultivated by asamees, 
only 287,034 acres, or 35 per cent, instead of 80 per cent., were held at butai. Since 
then rents have. been commuted in a very large number of villages, and now I am not 
above the mark when I say that not more than 30 per cent, of the land held by asamees 
at the present time is hold at butai.” 

This is a very important fact, as it. shows that an improvement has taken place in 
the material condition and in the aims of the cultivators, with money-rents come in 
improved and more laborious cultivation, increased profits to the cultivators, and con- 
sequently an improvement in his food, clothes, and small possessions generally. An 
earthern burtun” is a rare thing now instead of as formerly being the rule. 

We have seen that rents in 1866-69 averaged Hs. 3-4-6 per acre. My assess- 
ment at half-assets, excluding cesses, was Rs. 16,62,960. This gives a jumma- 
bundee of Rs. 33,25,920, or Rs. 3-12-1 per acre all round, giving an increase 
of 11*1 per cent., or a little over If annas per rupee. My rates have been 
almost universally accepted by the asamees, and the cases in which they have 
contested Ihem have been rare. In very many, indeed in most instances, the 
zemindars and asamees have made up my jummabandees by mutual agreement 
without coming into Court at all. The question is whether a farther rise in excess 
of my estimates is immediately probable. Omitting decimals^ the average harvest 
price of wheat from 1804 to 1858 was 82 lbs. per ReTl. From 1859 to 1872 it has 
been 57lbs. per rupee — in other words, the value of money has decreased 30f per cent. 
Taking wheat as our guide, the rents which were Rs. 3-4-6 in 1 836 shqjild theoretically 
be Rs. 4-4-6 in 1872.^ I calculated out crop-rates in the different pergunnahs, based 
on average produce by experiments, on the average prices of 20 to 30 years omitting 
the famine years, and on the average shares qf produee taken by the zemindars in each 
pergunnah. My total rent-rate so obtained was Rs. 3-14-3 per^acre, taking tfie average 
prices since 1859 only, the rate would have been about Rs. 4-4-6. 

But it must be recollected— 

(1) That money-rents never keep pace with prices, and where rents are taken 
in kind, the inferiority in cultivation nearly counterbalances the extra profits from 
prices. 

(2) The best test of a cultivator's circumstances is the fact of his..borroYing seed 
or not. Now I have made careful enquiries in a number of villages selected at random 
from five tehseels where money-rents are prevalent. The resnlt was that out of 
4,369 asamees, 1,380 only never borrowed seed ; or, in other words, about one-third are 
independent and well off*, the rest live from hand to mouth. A considerable portion of 
the rent fund is thus intercepted by the mahajun witli his tremendous rates ef interest. 
-'The cost of cultivation is increased, and less is available for*rent. 

(3) With the rise in prices the cost of cultivation has increased, seed-grain 
eosts more than formerly, a serious consideration where two-thirds«of the asameed are 
compelled' to borrow it in October, and repay the money-value in grain at the ** Akh- 
ty-ke-bhao,” with 25 per cent, interest on the six months. The cost of plongh-oattte 

348 
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has largely inoreased. A — ^pair that 12 years ago could be bought for Bs. 18, now costs 
Bs. 18 to Bs. 22. The rates for day-labour are beginning to rise owing to th% great 


demand for labour caused by the railroad, the new canals, the cantonmmitB, an 
and more lebori^s cultivation. 


c^|improved 


4 • 

(4) Among all cultivators the standard of living and comfort has been raised 
considerably during the last 20 years, and especially since 1859. Lalla Gulzari Lall, 
a retired Deputy Collector, who commenced service in this district in 1828, informs ms 
^that 30 to 40 years ago, the cultivators were universally in a state of abject poverty. 
They retained a bare starvation allowanoe from the produce and nothing more. Metal, 
cooking utensils, and dishes were rare, and their clothes were scanty, usually confined 
^ to a short langoti” and a blanket. Nova every man has a good stock of metal dishes, 
&c., a good suit of clothes for best, and good long ** dhotis,” Ac., for ordinary wear. 
Their food is more abundant and of far better quality, and many keep small ** Leroos” 
or travelling carts. We have not yet come to pure competition rents, and the ultimate 
limit of rent is the surplus produce of the land after the deduction of such wages as 
will maintain the labourer in the standard of comfort which has become habitual to 
his class. From this surplus, however, must be deducted the sums that go into the 
hands of the mahajun as interest on short advances for seed and cattle. The standard 
of comfort has been raised ; the cost of cultivation has been inoreased — 

(1) Generally and (2) by the amount paid in interest by the indebted class 
who form two-thirds of the cultivators. Bents are, to a great extent, though not entirely 
customary, and the unindebted class will not pay higher rates than those which their 
indebted brethren can afford to pay. Hence I think it is clear that rents cannot possi- 
bly keep abreast with prices. 

Making allowances for all causes, I do not anticipate a rise in the general average 
rerU-rcOe beyond Bs 3-14-0 for many years to come. The Turai Pergunnahs, parts of 
Bampoor, Poorunpoor, and Powayen, not to mention North-Western Onde, will carry 
off all our surplus labour for the next generation at least, and I have already discoun- 
ted the actual rjse in rents which 1 knew must come after settlement, and which 
come. ^ 

C 

In individual villages rents may slightly either rise above or fall below my esti- 
mates, but 1 do not think that my general average rate will be materially exceeded. 

As far as 'Bareilly is concerned, I do not see the possibility of laying down any 
general standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement. Here rents depend 
mainly ; — 

(1) On the proportion of the agricultural population to the culturablo area. 

(.2) On soils. 

f3) On climate. 

The average rate being Rs. 3-12-0, a village may be paying an all-round rate of 
Rs. 4-0-0, and yet not be fit for perpetual settlement, for the land might be good doomut 
worth naturally Bs. 5-0-0 an acre all round, and yet only paying Bs. 4-0-0 on account 
of either a deficiency of population, or from the fact that it is populated by some caste 
of inferibr agriculturists — such as Beldars, Mewattis, Turks, Kayeths, and others, and 
wretchedly cultivated. 

Again, in the bhoor pergunnahs there are villages paying all-round rates of 
Bs. 2-0-0 to Bs. 2-6-0 per acre, which, considering their soils and produce, are as fully 
deserving of a permanent settleu^nt as doomut villages in Sirsawun or Bitoha paying 
Bs. 4-1 2-0 to Bs. 5-0-0 per acre. I am unaware how the average rent-rate in Bareilly 
stands with reference to those of the Doab Districts, but 1 should think no standard 
rate oonjd. possibly be laid down to apply to all alike. Bach district should be treated 
on its own merit8.i Bareilly cannot have a permanent settlement until the completion 
of the -oonals . which are heing laid out in eveiy direction, and until their results aro' 
known. At pi^nt it is quite onoertain whether they will make or mas the distriet. 
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The only argument that, as far aa this distriot is ooncemed, oau be urged against 
the afa^ve view, that, rents have for the present risen to their full limit is thsi great rise 
that has ti|cen pfaoe in the last five years in the value of land. 

The fallowing shows the average sums per acre realized on all sale^and mortgages 
of malgoozfifee lands in the three tehseels of Furreedpoor, Crore, and Meergunj, as taken 
from the records 



(а) For the five years, 1862-1866, before the declaration of the revised jnmmas. 

(б) For the five years, 1867-1871, inclusive after the same. 


Tehseels. 

1 Furreedpore, 

2. Crore, 

3. Meergunj, 

1. Furreedpore, 

2. Crore, 

3. . Meergiinjp 

Grand Total, 





Price in 
Hupees. 


52,889 

40,636 

1,63,969 

1,24,494 

43,296 



Bate of 
interest on 
I capital, 
giving 
profits at 
45 percent. 


1,366 

6,294 

4,437 

9,674 

6,387 

4,099 

7,053 

2(^499 

10,261 


19,304 14-1 

47,597 7-5 

36,805 63 

1,19,126 12-0 

99,916 15-6 

33,819 8-2 

81,658 11-6 

2,60,154 12'6 

l,84,3#i *18-0 



The higher prices obtained for land in Crore, as compared with the other tehseels, 
is on account of its propinquity to the city where all the capitalists reside, and the 
eonsequont greater facility in managoinont and greater advantages for disposal of 
produce. Mr. Berkcly fias offered for sale in two lots 15 villages in Grore, and has 
received bond fide offers aggregating Rs. 1,60,000, on which profits calculated on the 
jumma give almost exactly 6 per cent. ' 

Recently a large Ilaqa in Nawabgunj, which had been under mortgage almost 
since last settlement, was redeemed and remortgaged at 9 per cent. Mr. Boulderson's 
atatoment as to 1830 was that villages in his time sold for 10 years’ purchase of profits, 
or that the rate of interest yielded by land was 10 per cent. This rate remained 
almost unaltered till 18C2, when it fell to 9 and even 8 per cent., which rate remained 
till the new settlements were declared, since when it has fallen to from C to 7^ per cent. 

It may be said that purchasers are trusting to enhancements in^rentto neoover 
the former rate of interest. But I do not think that this is the trne explanation. 1 
attribute the rise in price of land — 

,(1) To the large amount of money awaiting investment, especially in the hands 
of Mahomedan capitalists, who are forbidden by their religion to take interest openly, 
and prefer investments in land ; * * 

(2) The settlement operations have exposed the true value of villages, whioli, 
espeoially where rents were taken in kind, was formerly nnascertainuble with any 
degree of aoouraqr by intending purchasers. As the village papers ^ere 
unjustly) looked on as pure fiction to gratify an nnintelligible caprice, or the piying 
propensities of the Birkan” 
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(3) To the confidenee felt in the accuracy of the new tettiement) and tlio remo 
▼al of all fears and doubts*of its amount : 

o 

(4) To tl||^3 inoreased prosperity of the zemindars resulting from t& rise in 

price, and the consequent comparatively small amount of land in the market; 

• 

1 know, and the capitalists know that where rents have been enhanced* all over a 
village noio, and the cultivators have obtained certified extracts from tfie new jumma- 
bundee, signed and sealed by the Settlement Officer, no enhancement in rents will be 
accepted by the cultivators for the next 10 years at least, and 1 have shown above that I 
have gone pretty near to the probable future limit of rent. Hence I think that the rate of 
interest yielded by land now, being from G to 7-^ per cent., while safe investments in 
Government notes and guaranteed securities are obtainable at 4^ or 5 per cent., land 
has reached its present limit of valuo in this district, and permanent settlement might 
safely be conceded as far as this consideration of rents is concerned. 

II. — Having I hope shown, from a variety of considerations, that the rates assumed 
are adequate, the next question is as to the advisability of a permanent settlement, 
based on a fixed quantity of produce commuted to money from time according to the 
average prices of produce. 

(1 ) This is a very taking programme theoretically fair to all parties, bnt I fail 
to see its possibility in practice. After all, under this system, the assessments will be 
still paid in moneyy and the amount will be variable and subject to increase or decrease 
periodically, consequently to the Native mind the settlement will in no way be per- 
manent. True, we may say, that we will not tax your improvements : wc will only alter 
our assessments according to the change in produce prices, but it would be hopeless 
to make the zemindar either believe or understand such a complicated system. His 
assessment is to be fixed in grain, but paid in money to be permanent, yet, as far as 
he can see, liable to increase 20 years hence. We should be laying, ourselves o]>en 
though undeservedly to fresh charges of broken faith. The average Native would 

infinitely prefer an C-dinary 30 years’ settlement to such an entanglement. 

c 

(2) The next difficulty is as to the staple to form the basis of value. The sugges> 
tors of the scheme (which is a very old one) and the author of the article in die 
Calcutta 6aze£te appear to have forgotten entirely that in most parts of the North- 
Western Provinces, except in the worst lands, there is a regular rotation of crops. 
Here in Bareilly the rotation depends on the soil. In the sandy loams, bajra or other 
coarse khurreef, wheat, gram, and oane form the rotation. In the best loams, mnkka 
and wheat. In the dlayoy loams, rice, wheat, gram, and cane. In the stiff* clays, 
jowar and rice, and occasionally a litde cane, wheat, and gram, widi linseed, &o., as a 
dosalee crop. In the very sandy soils, coarse khurreef and barley are alternated, which 
of these are we to take ? Omitting the dosalee crops, the main staples of the district 
are as follows 

Bice 21*9 per cent, of cultivated area. 

Bajra 17*1 „ 

Sugar and Pundra 8*8 ,, 

Mukka 4*7 „ 

Wheat 23*3 „ 

bnt no one of these would suit the whole district. Wheat would be the best, but die 
prices o( wheat might vary, anc^those of bajra or rice remain stationary. In this case 
an inorease in assessmqpt might and probably would utterly break down th o s e 
villages dependent from the nature of their soils mainly on their bigra or rice. In the 
Ifortherti Pergunnahs rioe is the great khurreef staple in the Southern, bajra oonse- 
quentiy — aoomUned average price of either wheat and rioe, or wheat and bajra — ^woiild 
not suit the whole district, and if this difficulty would be so great in one district, it 
would be mal|iplied over the whole of the' North-West. 
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3; with ihe^^reaiest possible oare> eqnaUty of assesemopt is «iathM'nirf>le fof 

20 eoimentive years ; Goormis may leave and be replaced by Mewatiis* A wall popoK 
lated villas may be depopulated by rackness, and 1^ cultivated entirely by Pahis. Water 
previousl^l enjoyed may be withdrawn frons one village and given to|ano^er^ or old 
dams may not be kept up, fifty things may ocenr to utterly alter the state of things 
found at the last assessntent. . Are all the villages to be treated on the one system. 
Are we to say prices have risen 30 per cent., therefore the assessment of eveiy single village 
* is to be raised exactly 30 per cent., no more or no. less ? This would utterly break down 
many villages. If all are not to be treated alike, but with reference to their actual 
condition at the time, then we come back to temporary settlements again, with all their 
evils and all their advantages — what has become of the permanence of the settlement ? 
If the only object is to prevent thef taxation of improvements made by the zemindar’s 
capital, this can be done under a temporary as well as under a permanent settlement as 
Bombay has tanght us. 

I can see no advantage conferred by this scheme which would not be attainable with 
greater certainty under the present system of 30 years*^ settlements, and the zemindars 
would certainly prefer the latter which would in future- be uo more expensive in practice. 
As far as this district is concerned, and I liave had experience of no other, 1 hold that 
the system suggested would be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great dis* 
content among the zemindars hy the inequalities in the pressure of the resultant 
assessment. 

ITL — Temporary Settlements. 

I.^The Board’s next set of qnestionsrelateto-theadeqoacy of the present standard 
of assessment at 50 per cent, on the rental assets. 

It most be remembered that I am writing solely with reference to the district of 
Bareilly. There is a veiy wide difference between the present and former system of 
settlement. .The systm» at the VII. 1822 settlement was to fix money-rents^on the 
fields, giving lower rates to cultivating zemindars and privileged asamees or rnkmis’ — 
a very different class to the present occupancy tenants, who were then unknown. From 
the resultant jummabundee from 5 to 8 per cent, were deducted aswillage expenses, and 
from the remainder 10 per cent, was allowed to the zemindhrs as profits, the balance was 
the Glovernment jumma. Strictly this would give a jumma of Rs. 82 to 85^ per cent., 
but actnally Mr. Bqulderson’s assessment fell at 78*74 or 78^ per cent, of the jumma— 
bundee. It is evident from his reports that his rents were fixed with the utmost care, 
and to this day his knowledge of agricultural matters is spoken of with wonder by the 
old men. The setttlement was formed between 1829 and 1831. ^^e IX. 1833 settle* 

ment was commenced in 1835, and was supposed to be on a basi^of 66 per cent, of the 
rental, yet in not above 25 out of the 412 villages settled by Mr. Bouldersou was the 
jumma reduced. Where is the proof that the settlement was at 66 per cent. ? In 
BuUia as shown to demonstration in the rate report for that pergunnah, it did not 
exceed 53 per cent. In Beesulpore and Furreedporc, the IX. 1833 assessment broke 
down altogether within 7 years, while in Crore it was hardly above 50 per cent, of the 
assets. In Meergunj and Sirsawiin Mr. Bonlderson’s settlements were retained. On 
the average of the whole district, the assessment was about 66 per cent., but this could 
not be predicated with certainty of any single pergunnah, much less of any single village, 
and it was impossible that it should bo for — 

(1) Mr. Muir threw over soil-rates altogether. See his report for Crore, para. 20, 

Sbabi, Kabnr, and Sirsawuu, para. 19. ^ 

(2) Ho used a general revenue-rate on the captivated area as hb standard for 
assessment. Thb he obtained by taking the average revenue-rate of those villagas 
which had paid their 'revmme with tolerable ease and regularity, and he raised ot 
lowered the jummas of other villages to that standard as the histoiy of the village or 
his own raqaiiies as to the state of the village, the oiroumstances of the malgoozar or 
far ming oflSsrs might show to be advisable. The system at that time was a* good oney 

35b 
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and greatly expedited work. The object of enquiry was to fix a moderate jamma 
which opuld be regularly collected, and that object was attained. After the aasemment 
the aomindaxe were ordered to give in e jummabundee, which was proclaimed ordered 
to be proclaimed for 15 days, and then if not objected to, accepted asthesetUe»entjum- 
mabundee, I can give two instances showing that no very detailed enquiry 'Wifti made as 
to the assets or the proportion they bore to the jamma. . In Goojroula in NawabgnnjfT 
a jumma of Bs. 1,150 had been regularly collected, but the rate of incidence was higher 
than that of the neighbouring villages. 

The Settlement Officer red uced'the jumma to Bs. 600. The mokuddums of Adhkutta, 
an adjoining village, then offered a Jumma of Bs. 1,100, on which the Settlement 
Officer raised his assessment to Bs. 900. 

In Bholapoor Soonkapoor in Crore with a then culturable area of 1,175 acres, and 
a populous site, and 4 hamlets, the Settlement Officer fixed a jumma of Bs. 300. The 
fact was the zemindar had thrown all the land but 149 acres out of cultivation. 


The following statement shows the number of villages farmed or sold for arrears 
since last settlement in each pergunnah : — 


PergunniJiB,. 

Farms. 

Bales. 


Furreedpore, 


••• 


98 

4 

The total number of villaRes 

Crore» 



**• 

6 

• •• 

in these per^unnahs is 2,870, so 

Meergiinj, 


• •• 

aaa 

3 

as* 

that in 8'6 per cent, it has been 

ScToli, 

••a 

• •• 

• •• 

6i 

i 

necessary to resort to sale or 

Bullia, 


• •a 

• •• 

• •• 

as* 

fiurm. 

AonUh^ 

• «s 

as* 

• •• 

JO 

**■ 


8iuieha« 


as* 

as* 

7 

1 


HawabguDj. 

sss 


■ » » 

20 

6 


Bceaulpore, 

• •• 

*aa 

• •• 

44 

4 


Kahur, 


aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

1 


Sirfiawuikp 


aa« 


• •• 



llitcha. 


# ••• 


4 



I'liottiiiailas 

as* 

as* 

• • • 

6 

1 


• 
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Still this shows that thcssettlement was a light one. The fact was that the settle- 
ment in several pergnnnahs was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated 
ai^a. So that the entire profits arising from extension of cultivation went to the 
zemindar, and rapidly fulled down the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of 
assessment at the nominal 50 per cent, is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, 
making up the account. 


''We have— 

Land Bevenne, ... 
Cesses, 

Share of Putwarees’ fees, 
Lumberdars’ cess,... 


... 50 per cent. 

... 5 „ 

... 3^ „ 

... 2 ^ ,, 

59 


Besides this there is inoome-tax, choupal expenses, and expenses of colldction and 
inana^ment. iVoto, either no available waste is left in reserve, or whore there is such 
a reserve, it has been taken into account in assessment. Julkur and Bunkur assets are 
also now included, and besides and above all this, there is a far more careful and search- 
ing enquiry into the assets than was ever made formerly, and assessments are made 
not on the redits as given in by the zemindars, but on the actual value of the land,— 'that 
Is to say, the amount that can to fairly added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of rents 
to the prevailing standard, is included in the assets for assessment instead of being left 
to the cemindav as formerly. 

My ovm opinion, and I have had a long experience of the district, is that the 
present scale of assessment is a high one, instead of being so immodwataly lew as is 
sometiineff supposed. 
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II. — 1 think that it would be inequitable to asBess aemindan holdhtigf a large 
number of Tillages at a higher rate, for— 

(1) aheir expenses of management are proportionately much bij^er than these 
of the amml proprietors who oan look after their own properties witiuint being oom«' 
polled to employ dishonest karin^as or agents. * 

(2) From their share of the profits they have to pay karindas, who rob and 
defraud them in every praoticable way. On an equal amount of jumma, a large proprie> 
tor would receive a much lower amount of profit than a number of small proprietors. 

(3) The large proprietors arc compelled by their position to keep up a certain 
amount of state and expenditure greater in proportion than that of a number of small 
proprietors. 

. (4) The jumma should bo assessed on every single village, so as to leave a fair 

percentage of profit should it be separated from the talooqa. This possibility should 
never be lost sight of. 

(5) Whatever the rule adopted, it should be the same for all. I fail to perceive 
either the jnstice or the policy of difierential rates according to the size of the property. 
It would be impossible to draw the limits, and it would be looked on as an act of the 
greatest injustice by the victims, who “ exhypothise'* would be the men of the greatest 
wealth and influence in the district. 7%^ all consider themselves entitled to knser 
rates than the petty proprietors on aciH>unt of their necessary expenditure in keeping 
up their position. They would quite fail to comprehend the equity of the suggested 
arrangements. 

I think in this matter all must be trusted to the discretion of the Settlement Officer: 
No roles on this point could be laid down which would be of the least avail to bind him 
if he wished to evade them. As stated above, I consider a 50 per cent, assessment besides 
cesses, as high as can be collected with regularity. 

III. — As to the operations of the Hent-laws — . * 

I think that Act X. contained groat and radical errors. It was demonstrable that 
occupancy-rights, such as those conferretl by the Act, were to the full as unknown here 
as in Oude, until they were conferred by the Act. To enter fully into this subject 
would take up too much time here. Suffice it to say, that the Act has tsreated a bitter 
antagonism between la£llord and tenants which udll bear evil fruit hereafter. We 
have fettered the landlord’s hands too lightly, and he strives either to cut the knot by 
driving the oocupanc 3 ''-tenants out by every kind of oppression, or to obtain .enhance- 
ments by fraudulent measurements, or to convert money-rdhts back to kind-rates. 
Much of the evil is caused by the words in Clause 1 of Section XVII., ** t/ie game does of 
ryotg'' This has been interpreted to mean — 

(1) The same eaxte. 

(2) Of the same occupancy, i.e., occupancy-tenants are to be made a law to them- 
selves. 

^here is no enetom here of high-caste tenants paying lower rates than men*of other 
castes. Cuetom is best shown by the proportions of the crop received by the landlord 
where rents are paid in kind as they wore in four-fifths of the district in 1830. Now, a* 
a rule, high and low-caste men pay the same proportion in the same village, and 1 have 
found cases of high-caste men paying a higher prraortion of the erdp than the low- 
caste, to make up for the difierence in the amount of grain received the landlord 
due to the inferior cultivation of the higher castes. In a village of Nawabguig, the 
Goormis pay five-twelfths of the produce, the Brahmins six-twelfths ; where the high- 
caste men do pay lower rates, the case may usually be resolved on enquiry into one of the 
following:— 

(1) Whoe they are connections of tite semindars, former or present, by blood or 
mamageu 



« _ 

(9) Where they themselreB are old zemindars who haye lost their rights by sale, 
and have been permitted tq hold on at their old rates. ^ 

(3) - Wher^they are the family priests or servants of the zemindar. ff 

(4) Where the low*oaste mmi are the later comers, who have taken tue land at 
slightly higher rents. 

(5) Where the numerical strength and unity of the high-caste men has enabled 
them to resist the zemindar*s efforts at forcible enhancement, while he has gained his 

* object with the low-caste men.* 

The instances where allowances are made in rent to caste, on ctceovtnt solely of the 
ccutBy are quite the exception instead of being the rule as usually supposed. As to the 
second point, until Act X. was passed, and High Court decisions as to the meaning of 
the words of the same class ” began to be promulgated, no asamee ever thought of 
claiming to hold at privilege rates on account of length of occupancy. He would have 
thought it a hardship to have his rents only enhanced above the village rates, but if 
all were enhanced together, new-comers and old, he would not have Uiought of object- 
ing if the new rates were fair in themselves. I hold that the true meaning of the words 
^of the same class** should have been interpreted to mean either — 

(1) The class with hereditary and transferable rights. 

(2) Or the class without those rights. 

The other interpretation, without a doubt up to the establishment of the Settlement 
Court, had a considerable effect in preventing the rents of the occupancy-tenants from 
rising to a fair amount. The zemindar was compelled to sue each man singly, and, of 
course, found the greatest difficulty in getting any enhancement at all, as the rates of 
the unenbanced tenants were brought up against him. It was a difficulty only to be 
overcome by fraud of every kind, and payments to the persons (usnallj’’ the canoon- 
g(^) to whom commissions were issued ; until these enhancement suits are tried in the 
village during fhe co]^ weather tour, justice can never be done. 

s 

Most certainly, the whole course of my experience in the Settlement has shown me 
that the Bevenue Courts did not, as a rule, raise the rates of occupancy-tenants to any- 
thing like a fair and equitable rate. I have never known considerations of value of 
produce entertained by a Bevenue Court other than a Settlement Court, and I should 
think very few Bevenue Officers out of the Settlement Department bad any ideas or 
knowledge at all on the subjects of produce or its value. The rise in prices as a ground 
for enhancement was almost unknown in Bareilly even to the mookhtears until I took 
it up in the Settlement Department. Bates paid by tenants-at-will were utterly 
excluded from consideration in the case of enhancements against occupancy-tenants, 
while, as a rule, rates }>aid for similar land by asamees in neighbouring villages were 
never taken into consideration. Hach village was taken individually,' and each caste 
and so-called “ class” in that village, where rents might fairly have been raised from 
Be. I to Bo. 1-8 per pukka beegah, a zemindar, with the greatest difficulty and much 
expense^ obtained decrees for 2 to 4 annas. I could give numberless instances of what 
1 state. Since the settlement much of this has been changed, and more sensible views 
are beginning to prevail, but still there is far too much of the old evil of issuing com- 
missions in all enhancement oases. During the last two years, the late Judge went 
entirely againsh the cultivators and decreed rates in appeal, irrespective of proof as 
much too* high as the old rate^’weve too low. I gave instances o£ this in a recent 
seport. One Tehseeldar (Salab-ood-deen) of Aonla could hardly ever be brought to 
decree u daim. for enhancement at all. Individual views have had too much weight 
in apoh queatiems.^ Bnt I think the evil can only be cured entirety by fresh legislation. 
Act X. has injured both the landlord and the tenant in this district at leint. 
It hu caused violent olass-enmi^, and has made, the cultivator more- than, ever 
dependent on the bunniah. Tt lias transferred a part of the rent proper from 
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the hands of the landlord to that of the tenant. As soon as the Settlement Court is 
closed, we shall hear very little more in Bareilly of rates p.xed by ** mutual agreement,*’ 
eiPcept in t]^e common cases where a landlord makes an agreement ” ibr a fictitious 
enhalcement with 3 or 4 asamces, in order to manufacture evident^ for enhancement 
BuitBjagainst the rest. I should like to see^ more facilitieB given to free bargaining 
betweenr the asamees and the landlord as in Oude. A rapacious landloid would soon be 
brought to his Benses as he would get no tenants. Then wo should have real village 
rates, and no tenant would rent land at higher than the village rates. Why should the 
officers of Government stop in to fix the rent of land between landlord and tenant any 
more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller ? I am for free trade in land as 
well as in its produce, and 1 am convinced that the cultivator would benefit in the long run. 
A volume might be written on the subject, but this report is a long one already, and f. 
know that my views on tliis point will be unpopular, and I see little hope of complete 
amendment by new legislation. Still much of the evil done by the Act would be removed 
by the excision of the words by the same class of ryots ” from Section XVIL, Clanse 1. 

III. — Kxperience in all tlie recent settlements has shown that rents always do rise 
after the revision of assessment. The extent of that rise must depend on the special 
circumstances of the district, no general rule can bo laid down as I have shown. I 
assumed a rise of about 1 J annas in the rupee all round, giving a rate somewhat below 
what would have been warranted by moderate estimates of produce and prices. My 
calculations have been justified by results. In 90 per cent, of the claims for enhance* 
mont filed by the zemindars, the cultivators have acknowledged the equity of my rates ; 
and, in a vast number of cases, tho rents have been raised up to my estimates by mutual 
agreement between the parties thomselves without resort to the Settlement Court at all. 
In 7 or 8 cases I have had petitions from cultivators of entire villages, to the effect 
that the zemindars intended to raise the rents, and the cultivators prayed me to take up 
and decide tho case in the Settlement Courts, stating that they were readfy to agree to 
any eAhaDoement of ratos I might fix. The fact was they knew their rents could bear 
au onhaneeinqnt, and they preferred the Settlement Court to tho ordinary Revenue Cpurts. 
The prevailing standard of rents*' must form the basis of all j^tes f6r assessment. The 
extent to which enhancement may bo immediately po^ible in that standard depends on 
an induction from facts, and it is for the Board to satisfy themselves in each instance, 
as to the care with which those faots have been collected, and as to the validity pf the 
inductions from them before sanction is accorded to tho rate reports.* 

• 

IV, — I would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessments open to enhance* 
ment for any cause whatever during a term of temporary settlement ; ariy^ such reser- 
vation would at once and with reason destroy all feeling offlisccurity in the settlement, 
and would consequently depreciate the value of lauded property. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to gauge the amount of improvement created by a road, a market, or a railway, 
the area over which the improveinent extends, or the share of improvement due to each, 
or any of those causes ; cases arc conceivable where a railroad might tend to lower 
prices in a district by increased importations, and thus injure instead of benefiting agri- 
tural interests. The efleets of a road or a market are local only, and not reducible to 
figures. It would bo utterly impassible for the most expert land-valuator to say by 
hoto much the rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes. 
Where any public works are in progress, or in contemplation, which will undoubtedly 
increase the prosperity of a district, there I should recommend that the term of settle- 
ment be fixed at not more than 20 years to admit of the completioi^ of the work, and 
for its effects to become manifest, but the amount %f the Government demSind, and the 
term of settlement, should be invariably fixed definitely. * Any violation of this canon 
must affect the di&trict injuriously by inducing a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
which would rtoct 4 >n the value of lauded property. 

As regard canals, the case is a different one. I regard one present system of 
assessmeEit by including the increment in assets due to oanai-irrigatio^ in our estimated 
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jummabundees for aBsessment as a flagrant blander utterly opposed to all common 
sense. The prominent objeoti(|ns to it are the folloisring, premising tha£ differential 
water-rates are out of the question ^ 

tl) It prevent’ any correct statement being drawn up of the receipts of the jlanal^ 
so that it is imposible to make out a true profit and loss account on the special ^eanal 
in question. The evils and inconveniences of this are manifest. 

(2) Government having created the whole extra profit from public funds, can only 
recover at the very best a moiety of that profit, the remainder being utterly without 
reuen given up to the landlord 

(3) Where the new irrigation is created during the currency of a' settlement, the 
whole of the profit is retained by the landlord. 

(4) Equality of settlement becomes impossible. Estates unirrigated at rattle^ 
ment but subsequently receiving water pay far lighter assessments than estates fully 
irrigated at settlement, though the rental assets are brought up to the same level by the 
water. 

(5> To meet this the clumsy device of a special landlord rate” or average rate 
has been devised. This will inevitably be regarded as an extra tax on land^ and a gross 
violation of the terms of the settlement. 

(6) Remissions of revenue are rendered necessary when the canal is closed for 
repairs, or w’hen water previously supplied is diverted owning to changes in the dire<!- 
tion of the main lines. 

(7) The canal authorities are fettered in the distribution of the water, and cannot 
dispose of it to the best advantage. 

(8) Complicated questions of compensation are created which would never arifie 
under a more rational system of assessment. 

(9) Rent questions arc needlessly complicated. 

(10^ The true value of the water can never be ascertained. 

(11) Permanent settlement's rendered practically impossible. 

There are many other objections, but the above are sufficiently strong. The 
remedy is so ea‘?y and so obvious, and the present time is so favourable to its introduc- 
tion, that I still hope for its adoption. It is simply everything else remaining the same 
to assess land irrigated from canals at dry rates. This removes every one of the above 
objections. Government has the command of the canal- water, and can demand any 
rent it pleases for its use. ^ It is at the option of the landlord and tenant to take the 
water or not as they please. If the tenant can derive any extra profit from its use 
over and above the water-rate and other charges, to which 1 need not allude more 
particularly, he will certainly take it. If Government finds the water running to 
waste, it will have to reduce the water-rate. 

TVim, the Canal authorities could make up real balance shoots. If the water were 
withdrawn at once and for ever, it would make no difference in the jumma. The water 
would notebe wasted, as a full water-rate being charged, it would not supersede well- 
irrigation, unless the saving in cattle, time, and labour fully compensated the asamees 
for the money-payment for canal-water. It would encourage the development of 
natural facilities for irrigation. Government would not lose a fraction of revenue, as 
it would recoup itself by the increased water-rates which would then be possible. 

» 

The. greatest bar to permanent settlement would be removed, and all real grounds 
of complaint on this head taken from the people. 1 fail to perceive a single objec- 
' -tion to the p1an>— all land irrigated from wells, tanks, or rivers (not forming a part of 
the emuJ system) wculd be assessed exactly as at present. The oSe slight alteration 
would make the whole difference. There oannot be two opinions as to the finan- 
cial results, and ^e csnal officers would bo rendered perffitdly independent. TIubj 



, would be able to manage the water to Uio beat advantage, and their judgment and 
ene^y could be tested by the results, and there coidd * be no room for argument 
as to 'vAeihei^ canals in India pay financially or not. ^ 

Fv more could be said (and said much better) on the question. I have contented 
myself with simply indicating the faults of the present system and their remedy, 
leaving all argument for a future occasion if I am called upon. 

This concludes the Board’s six points. There is one more which may receive 
a passing notice : modern settlements are far too expensive. There is far too much 
writing in them, and we do not recognize sufficiently the value of putwaree’s papers 
if only they are regularly, adequately, and intelligently tested. If this were insisted 
upon with far greater rigour than at present, wo might dispense with every paper in 
a settlement misl except the nuksha, khutrahy the kft/evmUy and the vocyib-vl-wrZy and 
the Nos. II., III., and IV. statements. Settlements would then be concluded in half 
the time, at half the expense, the volumes would be one-third of the bulk, and contain 
nothing but entries of permanent value. 

The tenant-roll and rents are constantly changing. Three years after settlement, 
the settlement papers are not sufficient independent evidence to prove by whom, or 
at what rent any particular field is held. During the three years three changes 
may have occurred to ascertain these, the putwareo’s papers must be examined, s tiff 
evidence must be obtained to corroborate their correctness if contested. Si mi l a rly, the 
settlement record alone is not sufficient to prove the occupancy-rights of any tenant, 
for ho may have changed his fields in the interval since that record was prepared. 
Why then goto the labour and expense of preparing a jumabundee andteerij which 
only stand good for one year, and contain no information not shown in the putwaree’s 
papers. These are fairly accurate on the whole in villages paying money-rents, nTirf 
only require systematic testing to be made completely so. If disputes as to rent or 
occupancy arose, they could be decided as they were brought forward. Settlement OflS- 
csers have no superior facilities over the Collcctory Officers for the decision of such 
' cases. They have no special and peculiar faculties for the ascertainment of the trulh. 
The same means of information, the same evidence is open to boffll Courts. 

There would be a very great saving of time, money, and paper, if my proposals 
were adopted, and no real loss, and the whole country would not be turned upside down 
as it is now when a settlement is in progress. « 

I merely make the suggestion on the present occasion, reserving all discwssifi n 
for a future occasion if necessary. 

In putteedaree villages a khuteonee of <noner»hip would be required ift addition 
to the papers I have mentioned, but no others. Of course, as slight amandmajit in 
Hegulation VII. of 1822 would be required, I must apologize for the extreme length 
to which my reply has drawn itself out. 

Statement sJiowing the average Prices of Wheat per Rupee tn tbs.,^x>f}t 1804 to 1872. 


Year. 

Ibfl. per 
Be. 

Year. 

lbs. per 
Re. 

Year. 

lbs. per 
Be. 

Year. 

lbs. per 

1804, 


93 3 

1622, 


64-2 

1839, 

BBB 

58*9 

1857, 

• 

BBB 

93-8 

1805, 

• • • 

9;i-7 

1823, 


87-0 

1840, 

• BB 

58 9 

1858, 

••6 

99-1 



09-0 

1824, 

••• 

62-9 

1841, 

••• 

11 7-8 

1859, 

• 6« 

77-7 

1807, 

• 0 • 

105 7 

1825, 

• B • 

45-5 

1842, 


83-4 

186(^ 

66e 

68-6 

'1808, 

• •8 

74*9 

1826, 

• •• 

74-9 

1643, 

••• 

92-4 

1861, 

ss* 

37-5 


• • • 

78-9 

1827, 

• B B 

96*3 

1844, 

• •• 

87-1 

1862, 

BBB 

60*4 

18 to. 

• •• 

131 2 

1828, 

• • • 

1 13-8 

1845, 

BBB 

710 

1869, 


88-4 

1611, 

■ s« 

112-4 

1829, 

• •• 

93*7 

1846, n 

• •• 

74-3 

1864, • 

••• 

62-6 

ISIS, 

• •• 

74-9 

1830, 

• •• 

77-6 

1847, ^ 

• BB 

89-7 

1865, 


52-9 

J81S, 

• B • 

1 13-8 

test. 

• •• 

57-8 

1848, 

BB B 

86-0 

1866, 


62-2 

1814, 

• •• 

147-2 

1832, 


81*7 

1849, 

••4 

98-1 

1867, 

BBB 

46-2 

1815, 

• •• 

113-8 

1833, 

BBS 

64-5 

1850, 

• B« 

96-8 

1868, 

BBB 

61-CI 

1816, 

• BB 

87-1 

1834, 

BBB 

63-5 

1851, 

BBB 

105-5 

1869, 

BBB 

31‘6 

1817, 

• •• 

52-2 

%885, 

SBB 

68-4 

1852, 

BBB 

61-6 

1^70, 

• BB 

40-0 

J818, 

• •• 

46-8 

1836, 

BBB 

4B‘3 

1853, 

BBB 

83-0 

1871, 

BBS 


1819, 

• •8 

37-4 

1837, 

BBB 

35-6 

1854, 

BBB 

69-6 

1872, 

• BB 

42 

J690, 

a 

88-3 j 

1836, 

BBB 

44-2 

1855, 

BBB 

93*8 




ISSl, 


110-4 



• BB 

B 

1856, 


76*0 





















Rtport by E. O. Buck, Esquire, Settlement Ofieer of CaumpoMf dated the 22nd Jme, 

* 1872. 


2. I .AM ^rst asked to state vrliether a standard of average rates is Possible, 
1 • a standard below wbicb no, settlement sball bo confirmed in p*’potuity. 

(1). — Under this bead tbe first question raised is wbetlier rents 
have reached their present full limit. 


• 3. I would take this question to mean whether rentals have reached their present 

Rise ia rents, and rise Vimit—frstlt/, by a rise in rents to their full limit, inde- 

in rent-rates. pendently of a rise in rent-rates ; eecomdly^ by a rise in rents 

% -consequent on a rise in rent-rates. 


4. The first of these two enquiries is sufficiently answerd by the following table, 

which shows the rentals existing at the time when the assess- 

Tabic sho^unji rise in - , . , . , , 

rents assumed by AsseasinK ment of the district was taken in hand, as contrasted with the 
Officers in lurruckabad. rentals assumed to be attainable by the application of existing 
prevailing rates to under-rented land. 


Pergunnah. 

liental ex- 
j.«iting 
before 
asBeBB- 
meiit. 

ABBuined 
rental, k. e., 
double the 
new revenue. 

Increase. 

Increase 

per 

cent. 

Bemarks. 

Bbojpur».*. ••• 

Maliomdabady ••• 

Pabara, ... ••• 

HbuiDBhabad (East),... ••• 

Kumpil, ... ... ••• 

Bhumshabad (West), ••• 

Imrutpuri ••• ••• 

KRakutmoWy ••a ••• 

PurrumnuggUTi ' ••• ••• 

Tirw^a, ... ••• ^ 

Sonky ••• ••§ ssB 

Bukhutpur, ... 

Sukrawa, ..a a.* 

KunnOUj, aae 

Chibramow, ••• ••• 

Talgram^ 

Total, 

Rs. 

1,46,042 

63,509 

50,517 

1,52,383 

1,45,796 

2,36,079 

1,74,329 

47,652 

28,980 

2.72.942 
? 80,696 

70,136 

4,649 

3,54,035 

1,71,032 

1.70.942 

Bs. 

1,65,440 

73,800 

60,191 

1,70,648 

1,62,480 

2,71,020 

1,74,600 

49,520 

29,860 

3,15,120 

1,04,760 

82,760 

5,620 

4,10,650 

1,93,140 

2,08,680 

Bs. 

19,398 

10,291 

9,674 

18,265 

16,684 

34,941 

331 

1,868 

680 

42,178 

24,064 

12,624 

1,071 

56,615 

22,108 

37,738 

13 
16 
IR 
11 
11 

14 

1 

3 

3 

15 
29 
17 
23 
15 
12 
22 

7 These arc moslly seer 

C or uurented loud 

2 1,09,621 

24,78,349 

S,68,7k8 

17 


The assumed or ebdmated rentals are not based on any prospective rise in rent- 
rates. In forming the estimate, some consideration has been paid to prospective 
increase of irrigation and cultivation ; but in a chief degree the assumed increase is duo 
to the application of prevailing rates to under-rented land. 

An interval of some years must, in many cases, occur before these assumed rentals 
are reached, and in many oases rents are now so abnormally low that the assumed ren- 
tals wiH perhaps not be realized during the term of settlement. 


5. This statement then shows that rents haved not reached their present full limit, 
ConditiouB which cause— apart from the question whether have reached their 

(1) Rise in rent; rise m £ limit or not. It remains to be considered whether any 
rcnt-ratcB; (3) affect pro- ^ ^ 

fits of cultivators. further tidse can take place in rentals, independently of any 

prospective rise in rent-rdtes, and also whether any rise in rentals may bo expected in 
consequence of a rise in reui^-rates. These questions are not always kept sufficiently 
-distinct. Tbe brpad difference between them is this : — Gonditipns which enhance the 
rental independently of a rise in rent-rates are those which affect the quantity of pro- 
duce ; conditions which enhance the rental in coiuection with a rise in rent-ratea 
are those which affect the vtdue of produce. 














( 139a ) 


Under the first-dass come 

(1) Improvement in soil. 

J2) Increase in the water-supply and irrigated area. 

13) Increase in the manure-supply and manured area. 

Increase in the skill and industry ef cultivators. 

(5) Increase in tlic cultivated area. 

Under the second class come : — 

(1) Improvement in means of communication. 

(2) Decrease in the value of money- 

(3) Increase in the demand for agricultural produce. 

There are otlier conditions w^hich tend to increase rentals without affecting cither 
the quantity or value of produce : I refer to those which affect the profits of cultivators. 

. The most important of these are : — 

(1) Improvements which lower the cost of produce. 

(2) Competition for land. 

By the first the i>rofits of c-ultivators are increased ; hy the second cultivators are 
induced to be satisfied with the smaller profits. 


6. I will briefly consider the prospects of this district (Furruckabad) with 


Prospoot of Furruekahad 
con side* ri‘d with rcfurenc«3 
to above conditions. 


refeix‘nce to tlie above corulitJons. First, those wich affect the 
quantity of produce (I assume hero that any prospective 
increase in the quantity of produce in the Furruckabad district 


will not, by increasing the food-suiiply, have any appreciable effect on the price of 
food). 


7. 7mproremeni in mil . — Cultivated land is more likely to deteriorate than improve, 
and in eanal watered tracts I think it is a gravy question wh*e- 
JtnproTcmcnt in boiI. dc'torioration is not rapidly taking |41aec ; but it may bo 

possible to bring into cultivation a very large area of lAid, now unculturable, if any 
means can be discovered for the removal of “rch,” the saline ingredient which poisons 
so many broad acres of otherwise healthy soil, and which is the only bai; to tho cultiva- 


tion of nearly all the unculturable laud in the Furruckabad District. I have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and, witliout going into details, I may express 
my opinion that the ultimate reclamation of a largo portion of the reh-affected land does 
not seem impossible. Much of the saline matter is being carried away in station by 
natural drainage, and much more might, I think, be carried away by artificial drainage. 


Tlie area recorded as unculturable in this district is (excluding building land) 
235,275 acres ; tho cnlturable area (including cultivated land) is 813,338 acres— i. <?., 
the unculturable area is more than one-fifth of the total area. Noav, the greater part 
(four-fifths, I should say) of the unculturable land, or about 150,000 acres, is affected 
by reh. Should this area become culturable it could hardly realize a lower rental 
than from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 an acre— i. c., a rental pf from one and a half to three lakhs, 
or from 6 to 12 per cent, of 24 lakhs, the full rental at assumed rates; 


8. Liittle or no increase can be expected in the number of non-maeonry or kutclia 
Increase in water-supply Wells, but iu several parts 0*^ the district there is Voom for 
and irrigated axca. much improvement by the construction of masoniy wells. As 

regards extension of canal irrigation one out of six tehsoels is partially watered by 
the Ganges Canal, and some increase in the irrigation supplied by it^inay be expected. 
A new cannal (the Lower Ganges) is also projected, which will probably supply with 
water another one-sixth of the district. ( 


37 s 



llxiHting percentage of 
irrigatiou. 


( UOa ) 

The following table shows the percentage of irrigaiion in 
each pergtinnah at present existing : — 

* Per Cent, Pf^ Cent, 


1. 

Kumpil, 4 

. 40 

9. 

KimTiouj4 


••• 

990 

60 

2. 

Shutusal^ody ' 

• 84 

10. 

Bhojpur, 


• •• 

9 ••• 

43 

3. 

liuruti UTp 

• ••• fio 

11. 

Talgnuiia 


• • • 

999 

62 

4. 

Khakutmuw, 

. ... •46 

12. 

Cbibramowt 

• •• 



67 

6. 

Faruuiiiuggur, 

a ... 63 

13. 

Hukrawa, 

• •• 

• • • 

caiial) 

80 

6. 

Pahara, 

. ... 68 

14. 

Sukhutpur, 


• •• 

canal) 

86 

7. 

Mahomdabad, 

• ... 60 

16. 

Sorik, 

• •• 

990 

(.J cdinal) 

61 

8. 

Sbumslmbad, 

. 63 

16. 

Tirwa, 

• •• 

999 

canal) 

67 


Total Districts 58 per cent. 

The highest percentages are those of Sukrawan and Sorik. These pergtmnahs are 
exceedingly level, and consequently easy to irrigate with canal-water, and I douht, 
therefore, if other pergunnahs, which arc less level, could attain such a high percent- 
age of irrigable area oven with a canal supply. 

9. On the supposition that the whole district could be supplied with water, I do 
Possible increase In the tliink that tlio irrigable area could be much more than 80 

percentage. p^j. cent., or 22 per cent, more than is now irrigable. It is. 

almost impossible that pergunnahs 3, 4, and 5, which lie between two large rivers, 
should over be reached by canal-water, and I think, therefore, that 80 per cent, is a 
maximum estimate of tlie possible irrigation of the whole district. 

The total cultivated area is now 541,935 acres ; 22 per cent., or the esiimatod 
maximum increase in the irrigable area would be 119,240 acres (exclusive of land not 
vet brought into cultivation). Now, the rent of the jHiorest dry land is about Rs. 2 an 
acre, and the rent of the best dry land is abont Us. 4 an acre. I assnme, therefore, 
the average rent of dry laud to be Rs. 3 an acre. Again, the improvement effected 
in rent-rates by irrigation varies from 4 annas to 8 annas per rupee of rent, as the 
following table will show. This table exhibits the actual rates paid by irrigated and 
unirrigated land of different classes of soil in 8 out of the 1 6 pergunnahs. 

The rates are deduced from the actual rents ]>aid. 


• 

Fergunuahs. 


g IUB10ATX:i>. 

XJlVlKKlOATSn. 

DifTerenrc 
per rupee. 


ATcrage 

rate. 

Description 
of soil. 

Average 

rate. 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P' 

Shumsbabad (West), 

Doomiit, Ist, 


3 

14 

2 

Doomut, 1st, 

2 

1 

6 

0 

7 

4 

1 )itlo. 

••• 

Ditto, 2ud, 

... 

2 

12 

6 

Ditto, 2iid, 

1 

7 

1 

0 

7 

4 

Ditto, 

• •• 

Blioor, I St, 

... 

1 

14 

3 

Bhoor, 1 st, 

1 

8 

3 

o 

3 

O 

Kurapil, 

••• 

Doomut, Isi, 

... 

3 

12 

O 

Doomut, Ist, 

1 

2 

O 

o 

11 

2 



Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

12 

8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

3 

1 

Kl 

9 

2 



Bboor, 1st, 


1 

12 

O 

Bhoor, 1 St, 

1 

6 

8 

Kl 

3 

10 

Mohumdabad, 

••• 

Dooinut, 1st, 


2 

16 

9 

Donmiit, 1 st. 

2 

2 

9 

Bi 

4 

8 



Ditto, 2nd, 

• • • 

2 

6 

3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

7 

1 

Kl 

6 

1 



Bboor, 1 st. 

• •• 

2 

O 

6 

Bhoor, J st. 

1 

13 

3 

Bi 

1 

7 

Bbumsliabad (East),... 

Dooinut, Ist, 

ftftft 

2 

B 

7 

i:)ooniut, 1 st. 

1 

13 

9 

Kl 

4 

6 



Ditto, 2nd, 

V* • 

1 

15 

8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

6 

9 

o 

4 

6 



Bboor, 1st, 


2 

O 

9 

Bhoor, 1st, 

1 

7 

0 

o 

4 

lO 

.Bhojpur, ••• 

••• 

Doomut, 1st, 


3 

O 

0 

Doomut, 1st, 

1 

14 

9 

0 

5 

9 



Ditto, 2nd, 

... 

2 

8 

3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

2 

6 

o 

8 

7 



Bboor, Ist, 


2 

2 

0 

Bhoor, ] st. 

1 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

Talgronif ... 

••• 

Dooinut, Ist, 


3 

O 

9 

Doomut, 1 st. 

1 

12 

9 

o 

6 

6 



Ditto, 2nd, 

• • • 

2 

3 

3 

Ditto, 2ud, 

1 

2 

6 

o 

7 

8 



Bhoor, 1st, 


2 

O 

8 

Bhoor, Jst, 

1 

5 

3 

o 

6 

6 

Chibramow, 

«v« 

Doomut, Ist, 


8 

o 

0 

Doomut, 1 st. 

1 

12 

3 

0 

6 

9 



Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

4 

3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

O 



Bhoor, Ist, 


2 

1 

6 

Bhoor, 1 st. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

4 

9 

Fabarap 

t*s 

Doomut, 1st, 


3 

6 

3 

Dooinut, Ist, 

2 

3 

11 

0 

6 

5 



l>itto, 2nd, 

ft • • 

2 

15 

8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

8 

2 

0 

8 

2 

ft 


Bhoor, lBt,p 

• • • 

2 

6 

7 

1 

Bhoor, 1st, 

1 

12 

8 

0 

4 

6 


10. Now, the rent of 119,240 acres at Rs. 3 (tliedry rate) would bo Rs. 3,87,720. 

The increase which would ensue on the introduction of irriga- 

Kstimated Increase in . , , u t -u ai. ^ .. ,■ 

the rental due to ino.-ea8e tion to this area would be by the above assumption from 
ef irrigation. jjg, 69,930 (at 4 annas in the rupee) to Rs. 1,93,860 (at 

8 annas in rupee). This is the maximum estimate. As a minimum estimate. 










( MU ) 


1 would not take loss than half this amount^ as I consider that the irrigaWe area 
of the district should certainly not be less than 70 per cent, after the introduction of the 
liowej Ganges Canal, and the construction of such masoirry wells as are practicable. 
These es^matetf admit of a prospective increase^f rental, due to irrigation of not less 
than halii a lakh, and not more than two lakhs (exclusive of area not yet cultiva- 
ted) — i.c., from 2 to 8 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 

11. The question of manure is quite as important, if not more so than that of 
Increase in the manure irrigation, since there is no practical limit to the amount of 
supply and manured area, manure which can bc absorbed by cultivated land, whereas 
Division of land into irrigation is limited by the extent of the cultivated area. The 

classes by ABseBsiiipf Ofll- t-- i.j ji j. j i 

cers based in manure. division OX land into high-rented and low-rented classes, on 

w’hich most of the Settlement Officers of the North-Western Provinces base their 
assessments, is primafrily due to manure. 


Broadly speaking, tracts of country have been divided into three classes : highly 
manured, partially manured, and unmanured, which again have been sub-divided into 
irrigated and unirrigated. DiflTorcnce in natural soil has had less effect upon the 
classification of rates than difference in the supply of manure and irrigation. As in 
the case of irrigation, then, it is necessary to consider (1) the nature of the influence 
which manure has upon rent, (2) the probable extent to which the manure supply may 
increase. 


12. Irrigated unmanurod land of good quality does not realize more than from 

Nature of the infliioncc 5 to 6 per acre. Irrigated land of good quality when 

which manure has on rent. highly manured should never realize less than Rs. 9 an acre, 

and ran generally fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 an acre. The difference between these 
rates is from G annas to 8 annas in the rupee. 


Estimated portion of the 
rental due to manure in the 
IVrffunnah of Kiiiiiiouj, 
District Furruckabad. 


13. The following figures will give some idea of the 
amount of the estimated rental which is due to manure in 
the Pergunnah of Kunnouj. 


The area of irrigated and highly-manured land near sites (A) is 8,442 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Us. C a heegah. 

The area of irrigated and partially manured land near sites (B) is 23,261 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs. 4-8 a beegah. 

Irrigated and unmanurod land is assessed at Rs. 3 a beegab. 

The difference Ijetweon the rate of (C) and the rate of (A) is Rs. 3, and the 
difference between the rate of (O) and the rate of (B) is Re. 1-8. Allowing 8 annas 
a. beegah for the advantage of contiguity to site, which 1 believe to be an ample allow- 
ance, the remainder will be due to manure, viz.y Rs. 2-8 on tlio (A) land, and Re. 1 
on the (B) land. 

On this assumption the total amount due to manure is— 

8,442 X 2-8 = Us. 21,368 

23,261 X 1-0 — „ 23,261 


Rs. 44,(529 • 

Rs. 5,400 may bc added for rental duo to manure on unirr .'gated land, and the total 
amount duo to manure be estimated at Rs. 50,000. Now, the rental assumed for 
Kunnouj is Rs. 4,00,000. The proportion due to manure is, tliorefore, one-eighth or 2 
.nnas in the rujiee of the total rental. At the same rate 3 lakhs out of the total rental 
(24 lakhs) of the district is due to manure. 



( 142a ) 


Price paid for the ma- 
nure supplied by the City 
of Furruekabad for agri- 
cultural puriioscs I 

• ^ 

Compared with esti- 
mated iralue of Kunnouj 
manure. 


14' In the neighbourhood of the Furruekabad city I counted, in a large num* 
ber of suburban fields, the number of bullock -loads of manure 
pirl down for the potatoo crop. The area under potatoes was 
®lso taken, and the weight of the manure put down ifi one year 
was thus estimated to bo 371,700 maunds, for whiMi not less 
^han from Rs. 4 to G per 100 maunds was imiditiihard ctMsfi, 
The value of the total manure was therefore from Rs. 15,000 to 
22,000, say Re. 20,000. Now, the population of the city and suburbs of Furruekabad 
is 80,000, and the population of Kunnouj is 111,800. If, then, 111,800 population 
supply Rs. 50,000 worth of manure, 80,000 population should supply Rs. 35,000 
worth. But the actual amount known to be supplied by the 80,000 for the potatoe 
crop is worth Rs. 20,000. When it is considered that there arc many more cattle id 
the district than the city, notwithstandingthe traffic in the latter, that more waste of 
manure occurs in tlie city than in the villages, and that the potatoe crop does not 
occupy quite the total manured area of the suburbs (though it occupies very nearly all), 
the above figures agree wonderfully well, based as they are on entirely difierent calcu- 
lations. They are sufficiently aj>proximate, I tliink, to justify the assumption that- an 
agricultural population of a lakh will, with the cattle on their farms, supply manure of 
a value not less than Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, exclusive of what is used for fuel. I 
believe this really to bo a minimum estimate. Now, the population of the district of 
Furruekabad is about 9 lakhs ; the value of the manure supplied by them would, under 
the above estimate, be not less than Rs. 2,70,000 to Rs. 3,60,000 in rent. 

15. Is the manure supply likely to increase ? It has been assumed in the above 
Trobability of increase in calculations that manure is proportioned to population and ca’ tie, 


the manure sux>ply. 


the latter being proportional to the former. 


The answer to the question whether manure is likely to increase is dependent, 
therefore, on the i>robability of the increase of {)opuIatiou. 

t Is population likely to increase ? This will be considcreil under the head of ‘‘ Com- 
petition,” but' for present j^urposes I may assume an increase of 25 j)er cent., or 2^ 
lakhs aswitliin the range of possibility. By the above estimate the annual value ol’ the 
additional manure would be from Rs. 67,500 to Rs. 90,000. 

I will estiinate the possible increase to be from half a lakh to a lakh and a quarter, 
or from 2 to 5 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. • 

16., But there is another way in which the manure-supply may be materially 
»- increased, and that is by the discovery ol" some substitute for 

Possibility of the cow- j r i tx • i r.i x 

dung used as fuel bccom- cow-dung as tael. It is surely not unreasonable to suppose lu 

ing available for manure. ^ays of scientific progress that some substitute may be 

found. I am told that a family of 5 or 6 will require 10 cow-dung cakes of nearly a 

seer each to cook their daily meal, and that a single person will require 3 or 4 ; also 

that the greater number of people use cow-dung and not wood. I regret that I have 

no statistics at present to verily this statement, but on the above data I assume that 

450,000 persons, or loss than half the population of the district, require 1^ seers of cow- 

dung cakes as fuel daily daring the year (this calculation does not include cow-dimg 

used for warming purposes in winter, or for burning lime, bricks, dead bodies, &c., &c.). 

By this assumption the total amoimt used daily would be 675,000 seers, or 16,875 

maunds, and aoinually 6,159,375 maunds. 

‘ C 

Now, the manure used for a sugar-cane field does not exceed 200 maunds an 
acre once in 2 years, or 100 maunds a year. The rent of a cane field is at least Rs. 3 
an acre more than the rent of an unmanured field. The qianure now used as fuel 
represents, therefore, a rental of Rs. 3 per 100 maunds — i. «., 3 X 61,411, Rs. 1,84,233, 
which is about 8 or 9 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 



Estimate of the increase 
in rental which may be 
clue to ^crease of manure. 


Number 

tivatora. 


I 

skilled cul- 
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17. The total possible increaso due to manure fs there- 
fore on both calculations from 2 to 14 per cent, of the assumed 
rental of 24 lakhs. 


of rent. 


18. The charact<;r of cultivators greatly Effects the rate 


It has always been the custom for landlords to tax skill and industry, which 
Skilled cultivators pay extract Tiion^ produce from the soil, by higher rates. In Fur- 
biRherratetlianiui.killed. riickabad, Koormies and Kacliees pay 10 per cent, and often , 

20 per cent, more than Brahmins and Thakurs. The rent-roll of the future may, there- 
fore, rise with the increase of tlu^ skilled and industrial classes. What prospect is there 

^ ^ , of their increast; ? Tli<‘y cannot invade land held by inferior 

Probable incTcase in the . , ^ f 

number of skilled cultiva- temants with right of occuj>ancy, and as tenants with rights hold 

thrc‘f ‘-fourths of the cultivated area, onc-l'ourth only is now open 
to new tenants, and it is probable that this area will b(‘ greatly diminished by the trans- 
fcT of non-occupancy tenants into the occupancy class under the 12 years’ rule. It 
certainly would not bo safe to estimate that mon* than one-tenth of the cultivated area 
can pass from the hands of the infericir to tin* luinds of the superior classes. Assuming 
that this change may take place, and that the ii4*w tenants can pay 15 ynjr cent, more 
than tli€‘ old ones on one-tenth, the increase to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs would be 1]^ 
per cent, or Rs. 36,000. 

19. But there is more prospect of a less violent process taking place which will 
Improvement in the not necessitate the removal of existing cultivators. There 
unskiUed !iud secms to bc no reason why the non-iiicinstrial classes should 

trial classes. Hot gradually acquire an industrial cliaracter. I believe this 

change in their character is taking place. One ol* the chief causes of the difference 
between the two classes is caste prejudice. Notable instunees have occurred where caste 
prejudices, whicli interfered with agricultural pr4>gress, have broken down. I may 
mention an example. When the cultivation of indigo was introiluced into the Sheoraj- 
))ur pergunnah of Cawnpore, not a Brahmin or Thakur would touch oi sow in his field 
the unclean plant. It is said that at last the Rajah of Cliundel clan set the cxami>le 
by sowing one of his own fields with indigo, and forthwith all the Thakurs followed suit. 
They certainly do not object to grow it now. In confirmation of this story, I may men- 
tion that the most influential zemindar of the same pergunnah, who is -a Brahmin, and 
owns several villages, has told me that even now some Brahmins refuse to sow indigo ; 
but that many more have permitted themselves to do so in consequence of the example 
which he himself set them. Much the same has occurred in the case of pototoes. 

I have no doubt that as intelligence spreads, the skill and industry of the back- 
ward classes will improve, and that they will rise eventually to the level of the better 
classes, which, of course, means that they will be able to pay higher rents. At present 
the assessment of many villages is necessarily pitched at an abnormally low figure on 
account of the backward condition of the cultivators. It would be wrong, by the 
perpetuation of this favour, to givo such cultivators an unfair advantage over tludr in- 
dustrious neighbours, and would bo contrary to the principle on which all rents and 
assessments are now based. 


20. I have not statistics sufficiently complete to enable me to state wbat is the 
Estimate Incrcaae in tho proportion of land hold by inferior classes, but it is certainly 
cuV^attog “ore than 50 per cent. I assume that 56 per cent, of the 

duatry. cultivators •will eventually improve to such a degree that they 

can pay 10 to 20 per «?ent. more than they now do. This would add from 5 to 10 per 
cent, or about one lakh to the ront-roll of 24 lakhs. 


It may be argued that skill and industry should not be taxed : perhaps^ nut, but as 
a matter of fact they are taxed now, and the process will probably b(‘ ^-outiiiued. 

38 s 
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2f. The culturablo area of the district not yet cultivated is recorded as 250,000 
Increase in cultivated acres, the culiivated area h<.»ing 660,000 acres. ^ The greater 

pai*t of this 250,000 acres is very poor land, and I do not* think 
it likely that n^ore tlian one-fourth of it could b(5 brought under cultivation wthout an 
appreciable rise in prices. But should a ris(^ in pHces occur, which is not an "npossiblo 
contingency, the margin is a large one. Much of this land is .partially affected by 
reh,” and should any means be discovered for the removal of “ rch,” would become 
very valuable. 


It^i 


22. The area brought und(u- cultivation dAing the last 30 years has boon 140,000 

^ , acres ; this largo increasa in the cultivated area is due to the 

Increase in cultivated i i t 1 

area during the late tjct- circumstances that the ]a|t settlement took place shortly after 

tlciueut. great famine of 1838,*\wheu a large area of land had been 

thrown out of cultivation. • k 


23. Putting aside the contingencies of rise 

estimate that the extension! 

Estimate of probable 111 - r-rv i ^ 

cren8o in roiitiil duo to in- Irom 50,000 to 100,000 acr< 

crease in cultivated area. estimah'. gives an increased r^nt of Hi 
or 6 to 12' i^er cent, on tlio rental of 24 lakhs. 


Condition alfcctiiig value 
of produce. 



nd removal of reh,” 1 
tivated area may reach 
of Rs. 3 am acre. This 
50,000 to Rs. 3,00,000, 


21. 1 now pas.s to the! consictrii^ion of the conditions 

wbicli may enhance the valuel^of prdHu 


25, With tlijo exception of railways, this district pos.sesses moans ol' communica- 
Improvement in means tioji above tljc averag<j ; two branches of (ho (Irand Trunk Road 

of communication. meet in it. It is coimeeted by the Canal and by the (Janges 

with Cawnpiire, Allahabad, Mirzu]>ore, and Patna. Tt is difficult io say what effect 
railway would have on the district generally, but there is no doubt that it would liavo 
a disturbing influence on the localities through wliieh its rqgtc might lie. Tt certainly 
would not bo safe to jirophosy that irutldigurh will never bo connected by rail with 
CawniDorc. 

26. I do not feel myself called upon to discuss these questions at any length as 
Decrease in value of tliey are not of a local character, and 1 will confine inj^self to 

producl.ion of such local evidence as I have bc^en able io 
produce. obtain regarding tlic rise of prices duryig the last 60 years in 

this district. The prices of wheat, barley, and jowar are recorded for three market towns 
in different parts of the district irom 1803 to 1823, and for five market towns in the 
district from 1823 to IH^l. 


27. A diagram constructed on the principle of a diagram which appeared in the 
Diagram showing oscU- Indian Economist is appended to this report in Appendix A., and 


latioD of jiriccs. 
sent century. 


this exhibits clearly the oscillations in prices during the pre- 


brnckots will be re-sub- 
milted in the form of a note, 
su) the diagram has been 
sent to Euttchgurh for 


{]An examination of tlio diagram in the Appendix shows tliat thero are three well 
The para^aph between marked periods. The first previous to the famine of 1817, the 

second between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third 
betweeji 1854 and the i)resent time. On a review of tlie whole 
modification. period between 1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of 

times which the f)rice of wheat rose above 24 seers per rupee is equal to tfao number oP 
times which the price of wlwat fell below 24 seers, excluding the four great famine 
years, 24 seers may tbcrelbre be taken as the medium price of wheat. Now, from 1803 
to 1817, the price of wheat never fell below 24 seers. From 1817 to 1854 the price 
was 19^mea abovejiiand 15 times below 24 seers, andireftn 1854 to '1871 it was 3 times 
above alii 13 times below 24 seers. Thero is therefore an unmistakeable rise in prices 
since the commeiji.cement of the century,^ and it is a noticeable fact that,, although the 
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price roBO twice in times of scarcity during the second period above the maximum 
attained in the- 3rd period, and several times to a height above the average, yet it 
always returned^ by a rapid and violent oscillation. But in the last ficriod there has 
been no sfgn of the recovery of the price to its* former condition, (jti the contrary, 
there is oveiy appearance of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying level. 
Still I think it would bo advisable to suspend final judgment until tlto recurreenco of a 
pories of undeniably favourable wsasons. Should thesfs AU to restore prices to the aver- 
age level maintained during the second period, tliQ rise i| ^^es will be unmistakcable.] 


Condition n nfTccting pro- 
fits of cultivation. 


2'H, TIio noxt questions fjlr coAidcration arc those which 
affect the profits of cultivation Jwith^t affectin^^alue of pro- 
duce. 


Improvcmoiits lowering 
coHt of production. 


Tliesc would tend to increase rciit-ratt‘s hy iacr^sing tie profitiAf cAtivators. 

One illustration will suffice, liis is ve^ easy t# imAinc that 
a mark(‘d improvement may som(^ day olcur in tpo coAtruction 
of vjell-aj^paratus. I 'fcill quote the words of an officeilof greatfc expoMcnce Uian my- 
»oil ap- ^ self on this subject, Mr. liickejts, CoTnii^-ssionej of .^lahabad. 

It is certain that Ac cultivator’s irri;r;iiin^ ])ow(i would bedpme mr mori produc- 
tive if h(j po.ss<iSsed infAmation nflatin^ to a few simple appliances, of by intFoduciii;T 


a few coiitrivanee.s in usl, in otli(3r countri 
[llevenue Iteporter, Vol 


., No. IV., ]>a 


The ffcnc'ral ado]>tiom of any impro 
effect on the profits of cumvators. 


no furtl^r advanced generally tAn this” 


ratus would Mive a wBespread 


29. Tlie last question wliic^ remllns for 
Competition. bo afUjctol by|increaS( 



T am far from wishinA^^ f^vciry c|bcurAtance wliieli increases the tenantB profits 
should be made the occasion ofi extraclinp m®rc reiA from him, but the con^ngcncy 
is a possible ofic, and 1 am bound to h^iiiz Alorwar 


ution is, — how far rent is fable to 
iipetition ? ^ 


le rents unless there is a mAgin of 


Has the cultivator any Con^etftion cauni 

iiiargiii of profit? profit to the ^Itivator ^ver^and above what is necesA^'y for 

siibsi-stencc. 


30. Does such a margin cxlid where? the full standard rates are paid? I^nd, if 
such a margin exists, are there anjf other obstacles which may prevent coiqAtition 
frc»m exercising any influence. * 

1 regret that it is impossible to state, with any certainty at present, wliat profits 
cultivators arc making. Safe statisti(!s are utterly wanting. On the strength o| sucli 
statistics as 1 hav(? eolloctcd, 1 believe that an industrious and intelligent culllvator, 
such as a Kooiinee, c.aii, with the prices lately prevailing, make such a profit on t hold- 
ing of 5 acres of good laud that he never need borrow frt>m tla? mouej'-leuder. 

1 can produce a Koormec who, since the mutiny, inherited from his father 4 debt 
(he states of lls. 500) ; lie has paid this oft* and is now lending small sums to 
cultivators, solely with the aid of the i)rofits he has made in a holding of five ac 
a small village rented at the high rate of Us. 10 an acre. ^ 

# 

But tlui profits of ordinary cultivators are, I am convinced, not large enoi 
induce competition. The least pressure caused by a bad liarvest drives them in 
for temporary assistance to the money-lender, and in some vdllagdi^ not a few ar^ 
manently in debt. If, however, agricultural^kill and industry becom(fmoro uni^ 
attainments Uian at present, both profits and the number of skilled competitors (iirovi— 
ded by the fumilios of the cultivating classes will increase simultaneously? 
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So far as profits may rise in consecpience of a riso in prices, the law offers its 
assistance for cnliancemont of rent, l>iit coTnj>etition woiilJ, if free to do so, begin to 
make-play before the cumbrous machinery of the law was put in ^iction^ ^ 

31. •It remains to consider what checks to competition exist. Tlie principal 
cliGcks would ‘be (1) deficiency in popukition ; ( 24 ) inability to 
obtain land. 


Checks to conjpctilion. 


Popalatioii of Furruck- 
bad. 


Compared with that of 
other districts. 


32. Is the population of Furruckabad liktdy to increase? ‘ 

The folloAving tabic shows the relative thickness of the 
population ol* the different districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ill th(‘ vicinity of Furruckabad : — 


District. 


Furruckabad, 

Cuwnx>ore, 

Handa, 

Futtchporo, 

Hufjiccrporc, 

Allaliiibad, 

M^'iipoory, 

KUih, 

Ktawah, 

At?ra, 

Muttra, 


Popiilatitm per 
square mile. 


541 

504 

240 

431 

228 

507 

420 

487 

384 

530 

478 


Number of cul- 
tivated acres 
per 1 00 of 
populaiioii. 


G6 

55 

121 

79 

144 

76 

83 

82 

86 

76 

98 


Number of cul- 
tivated acres 
per 1 of 
afirricultural 
population. 


Ill 

100 

237 

125 

248 

132 

124 

152 

139 

122 

ICO 


Furruckabad and Cawnporc appear to be more tliicklv populated than surrounding 
districts, and, as regards cultivated land, Cawnporc is the most thickly populated. 
TIio average of both exceeds tliat of all European couiitricvs, hut this is a natural result 
of the iiK'xponsive liubits of thi^ inhabitants of this country. A comparison between 
tlio two parts of the world cannot he made. 

For the fiiirposcs of this enquiry, it is not necessary to travel further tlian the 
neiglihouririg districts. Tlie following table will givo a still^cJearer idea than the pre- 
ciiding one of the jiosition held by Furruckabad and Caw^nporo among them. In 
drawing up this table, 1 have omitted all jiergunnahs iu neighbouring districts in which 
tlu^ lukliraj” area so large as to disturb culcidatioiis, and 1 have also omitted all 
pergunnahs containing large towns : — 


Tuk P(»1*U1.AT10N 18 j Numiikb of Pbkuunnaub. 








uue rate. 

Over. 

Under. 


Small Districts. 

Cawupure. 

Furruckabad. 



• 


Per square 
mile. 




Its. 

a. p. 


450 

111. 

None. 

None. 

None. 



4S0 

500 

»» 

6 


99 

1 

4 10 

500 

5;>0 


lo 

9* 

9* 

1 

11 2 

650 

600 


6 

1 

i 

1 

12 3 

6UU 

650 


2 

None. 

None. 


2 4 

650 

f rot) 


6 

1 

99 


14 lo 

70p 

750 

99 A 

1 

1 

99 


11 3 

750 

81jO 

99 

8 

2 



2 11 

800 

850 

• 

99 

3 

1 

2 


3 O 

850 

900 

99 

1 

None. 

4 


2 6 

900 

950 

99 

2 

99 

1 


7 O 

950 

J ,uoo 

9* 

Noue. 

** 

None. 


... 

1,000 

1,050 

#. 

9* ^ 

1 

c 

99 

2 

15 5 

* 1^50 

MOO 


99 1 

None. 

99 


• •• 

1,100 

1,150 

99 

** 1 

»» 

1 


• •• 

M50 1 

1,2 *0 

»9 


1 


2 

15 5 

J 

• 


i 


99 j 
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33 . This table shows that Cawnpore and Fumickabad are well to the front in 

Difference in population population, but I do not think that this fact precludes a further 

not ccrt^ly due to soil. increase ; some parts of the district art3 far behin^ other parts ; 

and althoi%h this difference is partly duo to difference of soil, yet it is nA so entirely ; 
for instance, the tract of land in the Bilhour per^imnahs, which lies alongside the 
Kunnouj pergunnah, I have asciertained to hold a population of 1,080 to the cultivated 
square mile, while Kunnouj hits 966 only. Both Russoolabad and Bilhour have popula- 
• tions of over 1,000 per cultivated square mile, and both are pretty cciual in soil and 
advantage, with five other pergunnahs of the Cawnpore District, iu none of wliich the 
population is over 850 to the cultivated square mile. 

I believe the excess in Bilhour and Russoolabad to bo chiefly due to better culti- 
vation.. 

34. These considerations lead me to conclude that the population of the Cawnpore 

Is cultivated land open District is sufficiently large to supply competitors, for land, and 

to competition. that, with skill and industry, there is room on th (5 land for a still 

large number of cultivators. The next question is whether land is open to new compe- 
titors. 

Culturablc land may be broadly divided into four classes : ^^1) seer or proprietors’ 
land : (2) land ludd by tenants with right of occupancy : (3) land held by tenants 
without right of occupancy; and (4) land not yet cultivated. 

Of tliosc (2) is virtually closed to competitors, (1) is open wliorc zemindars do not 
cultivate themselves, (3) is open whore the zemindars are willing to oui^t tlio old tenants, 
and (4) is opc»n wherever thc^ zciinindars take the trouble to invite cultivators to settle 
on it, or break it up with their ploughs. 

35. Tlie comparative areas held by cultivators with and wHth rights at the last and 
l^iand hold by cultivators prestutt settlements arc shown the following table for 1,158 vil- 

with right of occupancy. ]ages in wliich the statistics of last settlement could be found : — 


IiA.ST SeTTLBMEWT. 

PltESENT 

SISTTI.EHRNT. 

• 


Number of cul- 


Number of cul- 

1 

1 Number of nil-| 


Number of ciil- 

1 

tivators witli 

Pcrccnt- 

tivators with- 

Pc‘rf!cirt- 

tivators wilti 

Perce fit- 

tivatfir'^ with- 

^ Pi'rcent:- 

right of occu- 

agc. 

out right of 

agc. 

right of occu- 

agc. 

out rig tit of 

ag(\ 

pancy. 


occupancy. 


l>Hiicy. 


occu 1)^11 cy. 

• 

3,062 

4 

e 

92.720 

96 

40,074 

63 

23,974 

37 








23 

2G,81G 

7 

2,47,949 

93 

2.31,292 

77 

• 

7 1 ,633 « 



T1 lis table shows wliai a great eftect the 1 2 -years rule has had in closing land to 
comj)eiition. It also shows that the tenants without rights are satisfied with smaller 
holdings than the tenants with rights. This is of course partly the (*fteet of competition. 


36. Of the area still nmiaining <»pen (23 per cent.) a large iiortlon will jirobably 
Lamlhcld by tcnants-al- bo(;oin(^ occuj)aney land” under the 12-years’ riih*, and a fur- 

ther ]>ortion Avi 11 virtually be closed to coiiip<»titicn iiT conse- 
quence of the unwillingness of tlu*. zcMiiin lars to disturb existing arrangements. It is 
only in villages held by (iiiterprisiiig ])urebasers that we find th(i old set of idle cultiva- 
tors gi\ ing place to new and more industrious hands. The area therefore actually undfjr 
the influence of competition is not large. ^ 


37. In the seer land competition has really more influence than in culitvators’ 
^ land, probably b(?causc the rents of seer land arc not ente^^*d 

in the villairo rec*ords, and b^icauso the zemindars have less coni- 
puDctiou ill ejecting tenants from tlieir own private laud ; but I have no records showing 
what ai'cu is cultivated by proi^ritdors tlieinst'Iv^'s, and what urea by siib-teuaiits. 


31) b 


% 
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3^. The oulturable area open to competition is, of course, so much of it as it would 
Cuitorabie inrtf ^ cultivate at present prices. There is a considerable por- 

1 tlon of very good land, which is only left uncultivated, Isboliove 

through the i^athy of the zomindass : i>erhap8 now the settleraent is ovef they will 
break it «p. I should estimate quite 20,000 to 30,000 acres as being fit for immediate 
cultivation ; and I am convinced that if the landowners took the least trouble to invite 
tenants, they would find them with the greatest case. 20,000 to 30,000 acres is equal 
to 4 or o per cent, of the present cultivated area. 


The above remarks will give some idea of the amount of land open to competition. 
At a rough computation 1 may assume it to be one-third of the total cultivated and 
uulturable area, excluding the poorest land, but competition can have no effect on tlie 
remaining two-thirds unless the rents of the two-thirds are allowed under the law to be 
raised in some proportion simultaneously with the rent of the one-third, which I assume 
w'ill bo affected by competition. 


39. I will briefly recapitulate tlie possible changes which I have assumed Qiay 
liumiuaiy. occur from different causes in the rental;— 

A.,— Causes affecting quantity of produce : — 

1. Improvement in soil, ... ... ... ^ to 12 pot cent. 

2. Increase in water-supply, ... ... 2 to 8 „ 

3. Increase in manure 8ui>ply, ... ... 2 to 14 „ 

4. Increase in cultivating skill, ... ... ^ to 10 ,, 

5. Extension of cnltivated area, ... ... 6 to 12 


Total 21 to 56 per cent., 
or from 5 to 13 lakhs. 

B. — Causes affecting value of produce -. — 

1. Means of communication, 

• ^ ^ 

2. Means in demand for produce, 

3. Decrease in value of money, 

C. — Causes affect uig }>rofit of cultivators i — 

' Improvements lowering cost of production. 

Competition, 

I am of course aware that the computation under A. is necessarily of the roughest 
character^ but I have preferred to reduce it, such as it is, to figures; for the reason that 
without figures the imagination might be led to form a purely impossible estimate. The 
estimates are in one way under the mark since they have been made independently of 
each other. If they are combined, the result would be higher. For instance if 50,000 
acres of barren soil wore; improved irrigation would increase too ; if water-supply were 
increased manure would be more effectual, and percontra water would be of more use 
to a manured than to an unmanured field. 

When to the probability of increase of rental under A. are added the considerations 
under B. and C., there certainly appears to be strong grounds for opposing the idea of a 
permanent setUemont. I conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental 
ol‘ the district may be doubled. A more rapid enhancement of rent has taken place 
in countries far more advanced, as for instance in Belgium, where rents and soiling 
prices of land have doubled sine 1830 (Cobdeu Bssays). 

For the sami* reason that I object to a permanent settlement I object to the 
iocrease of proposal suggested in Section I. of the Circular, with reference 
^ to a rateble increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 


40. 

Katcable 

reveoue* 



• • • May be improved by a railway, 
•«. ^ May affect prices and tlicre- 
> fore? rent-rates to an indefinite 
j extent. 


prices* 
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Even supposing that there were no margin of cultural land, and no prospect of 
material changes occurring in the conditions of cultivation, I do not think that Settle- 
ment Officers are so omniscient that their rates can be guaranteed as a^safe basis for 
a permanAit demand. As a rule, only the statistics of a single year ar<f before them, 

fraudulent concealment, and the accidents of the season, may producl^ unequal 
assessments in spite of the greatest care of tlie aSsessing officers. 

It would, I think, be dangerous to regulate assess ments by the price of any one 
staple. Supposing, for instance, that wheat were chosen, it would bo very possible for 
the price of wheat to be affected by circumstances other than the value of money, such • 
as a large demand for cotton. Cotton occupies the place of antumn crops, and not of 
wheat crops, and therefore a largo growth of cotton would raise the price of the autumn 
cereals relatively more than that of wheat crops. 

As a fact the prices of the autumn cereals never rose so nearly to an equality with 
the prices of wheat as in the years 18GiJ-64, wlicn the American war created an extra- 
ordinary demand for cotton. 

41. I am next required to consider the pressure of the last settlement at 66 per 
JieveDuc of past Settle* cent. One startling fact meets us at the first step that within 

three or four years of the settlement it was found necessary to 
reduce the assessment from Bs. 12,79,814, to Rs. 11,32,078, i. ^., by nearly a lakh and 
a half. 

A review of past settlement shows that the revenue of the district has practically 
maintained the same level since cession, and that an attempt to raise it during the fourth 
and fifth settlements resulted in failure, since we find the Government demand reduced 
by the revision of the fifth settlement to tho original limit which it reached in the first 
^assessment : — 


Pergiinnahs. 

1st Settlement 

S 

§ 

CQ 

a 

1 

J 

i 

m> 

'2 

eo 

4th Settlement. 

"S 

<U> 

a 

QJ 

02 

.d 

»o 

HcTisioii of Set- 
tlement. 

e . 

^ i 

a> S 

0 S 

p 0) 

a> * 

psr 

i 

Ut 

Kuiinouj, 


... 

2,00,280 

1,98,141 

2,19,2.36 

2,38.376 

2,17,177 

1,92,497 

1,98,001 

26,454 

Chubraniow, 

■ > • 


91.607 

91,008 

86,666 

90,843 

I.OM37 

87,046 

92,741 

1,0^.210 

Talgram, 

... 


89,422 

90,284 

72,V32 

1,18,966 

1,16,541 

99,04ft 

99,085 

1,04,330 

Mahutiidabiid, 



28,120 

30,822 

30,551 

30,802 

34,867 

33,003 

83,770 

38,310 

Shumshabad CEast), 


77,942 

76,81 1 

80,089 

82,970 

84,099 

77,714 

78,267 

89,180 

Bhojpore^ 



64,388 

64,384 

67,106 

67,265 

84,214 

78,774 

82,022 

93,947 

PaharOy 

. . . 


1 ti,543 

16,699 

17,035 

17,500 

26,657i 

25,306 

26,893 

38,400 

Kunipil, 

... 



67,684 

76,126 

85,465 

81,010 

76,300 

71,007 

85,969 

Shumshabad (Weat), 

■ • • 

1,14,036 

1,14,694 

1,14.010 

1,24,129 

1,26,459 

1,20,369 

1,17,906 

1,44,707 

Imrutpur^ 

... 

• •• 

62,839 

65,924 

78,460 

87,711 

77,2L2 

75,811 

75,885 

87,410 

Khakhutmow, 


• ■ ■ 

28,954 

20,401 

22,095 

23,003 

24,383 

2.3,389 

23,389 

24,760 

Farumnuagur, 


• • • 

16,471 

17,018 

15,741 

20,054 

16,850 

15,490 

14,335 

14,930 

Tirwatbuttia, 

... 

• a. 

1,60,612 

1,45,383 

1,62,311 

2,11,377 

1,72,614 

1,45,114 

1,43,679 

1,67,560 


Total, 


10,18,974 

10,01,163 

9,41,259 

12,16,97 7 

11,63,160 

10,49,104 

10,56,780 

10,01,057 

Sorik, 



Included 

in Tnloo 

k Sorik 

72,783 

69,770 

44,968 

44,251 

53,2.30 

Sukutpur, 


• •• 

Do. 

Sukut 

pore. 

61,297 

46,784 

38,006 

37,195 

41,615 

Sukrawa, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kevenue 

free. 

8.. 


14,422 

1 

26,025 


42. The prestmt quota of demand (50 per cent.) is, I believe, dangerously near the 


safe limit. But if must be remembered that in both settlements 
T0^^at*66^pcr^ru percentage was taken of the assests, which it was assumed 

tho landlords could attain by the application of fair rent-rates, 
and not tho percentage of existing recorded assets. The assessments just concluded in 
Purruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half (see para. 4). The fol- 
lowing figures are good e\ddence of the ordinary profits made by proprietors. They 
show the profits made on the estates of the Rajah of Tirwa and Mr. Moxwell, and m- 
dude some 200 villages. Both returns are genuine. Mr. Maxwell is an European 
gentlemen of considerable position in these provinces, and, at the time of communica- 
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ting these figures^ had long ceased to have any interest in the estate which he had 
sold some yeain ago. The Bajah of Tirwa’s estate is under the management of the 
Court of WarAi, and the figures are supplied by tile Collector ; — 


V, 

• 

Pcrfoinnah. 

g 

District. 

Rent- 
roll, in- 
cluding 
extra 
rccciptR. 

Revenue 

1 

Profits. 

■ 

Extra 

charges. 

1865. 1 








Mr. Maxwell, ••• 

Kunnouj, 

Furruckabad, ... 

13,383 

8,320 

6,063 

23 

73S 


Tirwa, 

Ditto, 

2,483 

1,334 

1,149 

40 

112 


Bilhour, 

Cawiipore, 

31,296 

17,025 


43 

1,141 

Kajah of TlTwa,. . . 

• • ■ 

Furruckabad, ... 

2,75,560 
+ 8,603 

1,65,240 


43 



Tho average profits were about 42 per cent., out of whioli cesses and expenses of 
collection had to be paid. By tho new assessments the revenues have been raised about 
10 per cent, on the revenue, or about six per cent, on tho rental, and tho jirofits are now 
about 30 per cent., and tlie revenue 04 per cent, of the unenhancod rental. In order 
that tho profits may be 50 per cont. of tins rental — i. e., ecjual to the revenue — Rs. 100 
rental must be raised to 128J or 2cc,04, t. c., tho rental must bo raised 28 jior cent. 
Under these cirtmmstanoes, the domnnd of .*>0 per cent, on the atiainablo assests cannot 
said to be light ; I do not think it would bo possible to increase it in the caso of small 
proprietors. 

43. The only otlicr gauge which we possess of the pressure of the demand is a 
consideration of tho transfers of land which have occurred since 
last settlement. Ttansfers arc, to a con9ideral)lo cle«;ree, duo to 
tho extravajjant habits of tlie people, and in many cases prices are fictitiovis. Tho 
indications afforded by them are thoreforo to some extent uncertain. On the whole, 
the largo number of transfers, and the low prices, do j>oint to heavy revenues. With 
reference to th<^ rise in j)rieeH, I would notice that prices ought to rise with rise in pro- 
fits. I have culculiited that six years’ purchase of revenue in the first decade should 
rise to seven ypars’ purchase of revenue in the last decade, if estates in general are simi- 
lar to the Maxwell k.id Tirwa estates in tlie rise of their rentals. 


Tjiblc of Transfers. 


44. The following table shows tho transfers for nine per- 
guxinalis of tho district 



MortKugCM. 


SaluH. 


Auction 


TutMl Tennsfers. 



JS40 

1H50 

1H«0 

1840 


1800 

1840 

1860 

1800 

1840 

1850 

1800 


u» 

1.0 

to 

to 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

t4» 

to 


1H5(). 

1800. 

' • 

1870. 

1850. 


1870. 

1860. 

1800 

1870. 

1850. 

18 0. 

1870. 

AcruM, ... 1 

:Kir>i 

1).2H4 

l!o,i;34 

17,100 

U,3S7 

17,6.S9 

17.928 

4.013 

0,147 

38,170 

21,084 

' 47,340 

K»v«nuo, 



•iu.os; 

20,:iiHI 

111.012 

21.707 

2f),.li)7 

4.'*80 

7.0S!> 

44.321 

40.780 

61,827 

Price, 




80,324 

130,801 

101,320 

4^4,084 

37^210 

0U,<Jn7 

100,001 

252,272 106,013 

Price per aero, . . 

Venr’H piircbjitu; of 

8 

n 

i 

R4 

Hi 

n 

1 

1 

0 


1 

1 

.0 

Hi 

revenue. 

10 


1 ” 

41 

s 

7»i 

I 

7 

74 ! 

J 

3S 


4 


Tho total area of the jiergiiiinahs in which these transfers took place is just 
400,000 acres, and the' percentage of area transfers in oacli decade is, therefore: — 1st 
decade 9^ per cent., 2nd decade 6 per cent,, 3rJ det*ade 12 per cent. Tho larger area 
transferred in the last decade shows that transfers .are caused by other infiuenees than 
heaviness of n^vemio : for rcvouuos were lighter in the last decade than in the first. 
Moreover, the ]>rico which land fetched was higher in tho last decade than in either of 
the other dceipdes on the whole. 


* ^ 

45. After making allowance for tho rise in rentals as above explained, I believe 
that the recent activity in the transfer of laud is due chiefly to 
Causes of transfers. causes — one the increasing embarrassment of the old zemin- 

dairs (especially tiio Tliakurs), whose extravagance and improvidence no leniency in the 
demand C4in suppress ; and secondly^ tho anxiety of businessmen of capital to purchase 
land, which {X3rhaps in consequence of the late rise in prices they believe to be a safe 
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and probably a lucrative investment. Still, even of late years tiie prices ^ren havd 
'been ^ no means large when measured the number of yean* pnrchaA of revenue— 
a fact wl^ch indicates that the profits, after pa^^ent of Uie revenueSjAnust be consi- 
derably lower than the revenues. I do not believe that honA fide profits wonl(} ever fetch 
in the market less than 10 years’ purchase. . If this be so, then the revenues, which 
bear to the price a proportion of less than 10 years’ purchase, must be greater than the 
profits. 


Asaeasment of large 


46. With reference to the question whether large estates should pay more than 

small ones, I am decidedly of opinion that they should. All 
the largo estates in the Furruokabad District were acquired by 
fraud or violence shortly before cession, and I have no sym- 
pathy for the ancestral titles of those individuals whose sires were lucky enough to be 
confirmed in the possession of estates so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the 
Provinces to the British Government. Apart from this consideration, I think it is an 
evil that unwieldy estates should be in the hands of single individuals, whose inability 
to*Buperintend the collection of their rents, and the improvement of their land, requires 
the assistance of an intermediate body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion 
of the assets. I propose that every proprietor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a 
certain amount (say Bs. 5,000) should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent, on the 
surplus, the extra revenue to be removed on the hand fide transfer of any part of the 
estate to a purchaser. Collusive transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, 
but collusion would endanger the rights of the transferer, and would of course be penal. 


In making such an arrangement, allowance would be made in cases where estates 
have been purchased since last settlement, but purchases before last settlement were 
made when the extra 10 per cent, was charged, and do not require any consideration. 


I am next asked to state whether the rent-laws restrict the demand for land-revenue. 
I have had considerable experience in the application of Act. X. to the enhancement of 
rents in the Furruckabad District. 


The present law admits of the enhancement of rent (1) on the grounds that l3ia 
rate paid are below the level of rates prevailing in similar land in Che vicinily ; (2) that 
the value of productive power has been increased from causes olher than the outlay of 
the tenant ; (3) that the area is greater than the recorded area. 

Table shoving enhance- 47. The following table shows the enhancement which* has 

ment Riiicc asaessmeut in . . i • t ni o *11 • j. 

1,218 Yillagea. t»taken place m 1,218 villages sinoo assessment - 


Names 

of 

Fergunnab. 

No. 

of 

vil- 

lagea. 

Rent-roll at 
time 

of 

aaseBsment. 

Estimated 
rent-roll of 
assessment 
rates. 

Bent-roll 

after 

enhancement. 

• Bevenue. 

^Bemarks. 

Chi^ramow, ... 
Bhojpur, 
Mohumdabady . . • 
Pahara, 

Shu mah abad 
(East), 

Talgram, ... 

Kuunouj, 

Fotal^ 

167 

170 

60 

69 

122 

129 

628 

Bs. a. p. 

1,77,852 0 0 

1,32,391 8 0 

44,281 0 0 

22,236 1 0 

1,25,836 0 0 

1,64,936 0 0 

3,39,811 0 0 

1 9,97,342 9 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2,00,149 12 0 

1,43,520 12 0 

63,613 4 0 

24,509 8 0 

1,42,973 S 0 

1,86,517 4 0 

4,02,761 0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

1,96,883 0 0 

1,03,988 8 0 

60,451 11 0 

24,923 13 o' 
1,45,286 6 9 

1,74,491 0 0 ! 

3,66,995 0 0 ^ 

Ba. a. p. 

99,960 0 0 

7 1 ,380 0 0 

25,650 0 0 

12,744 14 0 

68,260 0 0 

93,840 0 0 

1 2,05,977 0 0 

In the rent-rolls 
of columns 3, 4, 
and 6, the rate 
of rented land 
is applied to un- 
rent^ land. 

U2I8 

11,53,936 0 0 

|l0,68,0l8 6 9j6,78,0ll 14 0 


48. These figures show that a large increase in the rental has b^n effected, and 
this increase is greatly due to tfte influence of the first ^anhancing 


Effect of the first enhan- Clause of Act. X. of 1659. TheT backwardness of existing 

cina Clause of Section .v 

Act X. of 1859 . rentals (exhibited in para. 4) proves that there must be a very 

• large number of fields paying below the prevailing full rent- 
rates paid for land of the same class, because the new rentals have been based on the 
assumption that prevailing full rent-rates will be applied to all land. Now there is a 
special staff on tour in the district, whose duty it is to help the landlords to levy, under 

^Os 
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the first enhsnoinj^ clause, full rates in under-rented fields whorerer the cultivators 
refuse to pa^tbem. The table on the preoediuj; P&go shows tho efiPeot oi^ their 
operations in 1,218 villages. These enhancements have been made partly 1^ consent 
and partly unler the first enhancing clause of Act. X. In 72 villages of one per- 
gunnah 1 have ascertained the amount raised by consent to be Bs. 7,428, and by 
legal procedure Bs. 4,305. The^final result of the operations of the enhancing staff will 
be that the rate paid on each class of land will be brought, as far as possible, to the same 
dead-levels in the same neighbourhoods, and these levels will not again be materially 
disturbed. The influences which have been at work hitherto to produce the existing 
inequality of rents have for the most part ceased to act. For instance, the enormous 
increase of cultivators with rights of occupancy cannot recur ; new occupancy tenants 
ciame into their new rights with much higher rents than old occupancy tenants. The 
rents of the new men are now being used as a standard to which the rents of the old 
men may be raised. But no such standard will be available for the future. Again, at 
one time rents were universally paid in lump.” Those lump rents were distributed 
over the several fields of each holding at last settlement. This distribution, being as 
often as not unequally effected, produced a large number of rents above the average, 
and a large number of rents below the average. The former have helped to raise the 
standard to which tho latter may be lifted. Inequality from the same cause cannot 
occur again. It would take too long to detail all the influences which have been at 
work, but enough has been said to show that unequal distribution of rates will, to a 
great extent, disappear, or, in other words, tho rent-rates of similar land will be brought 
to the same level in the same neighbourhood, and this result, so far as it may be attained, 
will preclude tho operation of the first enhancing clause, which only gives the power 
of raising unduly low rents to the level prevailing in tho neighbourhood on similar land. 

But it does not follow that the level to which rents may be brought by this process 
is a fair one. As a matter of fact, the level differs in diffiorent neighbourhoods, though 
the soil and advantages in them may be identical. Sorik, Tirwa, and Bilhour are three 
adjoining porgnnnahs which I have inspected. They lie on the banks of the same riv^, 
possess mi\cb similar land. The level of rates in Sorik is 10 per cent, below the 
level of Tirwa, and percent, below that of Bilhour for identically the same soil; the 
difference is owing chiefly to “ historical causes,” but now that these historical causes 
have disappeared, there are no means of equalizing tho rents in the different pergunnabs. 
I chn only raipe tho low rents in Sorik to the level prevailing “ in adjacent” places in 

Sorik. The first enhancing clause does not allow me to go 20 miles to Bilhour and say, 

Hero is similar and paying rates 25 per cent, higher than the rates paid in Sorik ; therefore 

I raise the rents in Sorik to tho same level. Tho second enhancing 

Second enhancing Clauso. _ . 

(uause oners no assistance, for it has been ruled that under this 
clause a proportional increase only can bo made ; if the Sorik rate is Rs. 2 an acre, 
and the Bilhour rate Us. 2-8 an acre, and the productive value lie doubled permanently, 
the Sorik rate can bo raised to Rs. 4, and tho Bilhour rate to Rs. 5, but tho Sorik rate 
never be brought to an equality with the Bilhour rate. 

49. Tho defect in the law is manifest. It docs not allow the general rate of an 
Defect in the enhancing under-rentod tract to be lifted to a fair level. The remedy I 
law, and femedy proposed, propose is twofold : in the first place a greater discretion should 
be allowed to sottlomont and other experienced officers in tho extent of area from which 
putteo-rates may be chosen ; and in the second place permission should be given to 
raise the rates payable by occupancy-tenants in some fair proportion to the rates pay- 
able by tenants'^at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition. 

I do not think, however, it would be safe to allow subordinate revenue officers either 
to use of rates beyond adjacent places, or to decide the allowance which is to be 

made for occupancy right. The law should remain as it is Ibr-them, and in all cases 
the provision of tho law is a wise one^ which' directs the employment of prevailing and 
not of or selected rates as the limit to which rents should be raised. It 

w’ould be dangerous to allow even experienced oflScers to use a few picked rates. 



50» The second enhancing clause is, I take it, intended chiefly to provide against 

Hhc in.pric8 Bhouid be contingency of a rise in prices. The deteri^ation of this 
determii^ ^by Gererao diiHoultquestion should certainly not be left to thejubitraiydeci* 

sion of subordinate officers. I would reconunend wat periodical 
investigation by selected officers, into the circumstances of one or more districts, should 
be authorized, and that the decision of these officers, after approval or modification by 
the Local Govenrment, should bo made the basis of enhancement. So far as the rise in 
• prices depends on the decrease in the value of silver, 1 would recommend that theques- 
tion be definitely settled by central authority for all districts. It is the duty, I think, of 
Government to decide d priori such broad questions as these, and not to throw the bur- 
den of procuring expensive and, perhaps, ineffectual legal decision on the shotdders of 
individual landlords. 

51. 1 am next asked to state how far enhancement of rent-rates beyond the 

present prevailing standard may be assumed as a basis of 
enhancement of rent-rates assessment. For several reasons, I cannot think that it would be 

gafe to assume any enhancement of the rent-rates above the 
existing standard. In the first place the enhancement of under* 
rented fields, up to the prevailing standard, demand as heavy an increase of rent and 
revenue as the cultivators and landlords can at present bear. In ^the second place, the 
first enhancing clause of the revenue law does not permit the enhancement of rates 
beyond the prevailing standard in land held by occupancy-tenants, which forms the 
largest proportion of the cultivated area, while the second enhancing clause is practically 
ineffectual, until it may be definitely settled whether prices have permanently risen. In 
the third place, it would not be expedient to throw more pressure on cultivators until 
it may be satisfactorily ascertained that their present margin of profits is greater than 
it appears to bo, and that this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continued fall 
in prices. 

52. I am finally asked to state whether it would be 
expedient to leave assessments open to adj ustment during a teim 
of temporaiy settlement. # 


Expediency of intenne- 
diste adjustment of ossese- 
ments. 


53. Free permission to levy new demands by gradual increments would be a 
most useful measure. The suddenness of the increase is often 
gradual oppressive both to landlords and tenants. Mr. Mkxwell, whom 
lohave mentioned as an ex-proprietor of large estates, has told 
me that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been felt by him as a great hardship, 
and that he could not creato immediately a corresponding enhancement in the rent-roll 
without causing great distress to his cultivators. * 

The practical effect of the present system of immediately levying the new demands 
is, that where rent-rolls are very low the full rent-rates cannot be maintained as a basis 
for the assessment in villages hold by proprietors without capital. 


54. I do not think that any further intermediate variation in the assessment of 
this district would be expedient, except on account of the intro- 
o£ »maJMigatcd"taSu*”* duction of canal water into previously unirrigated land. " The 

canal question, it is needless to say, presents considerable diffi- 
culty. I will bring forward an instance in which the condition of canal-irrigation, 
under the assessment of a fair revenue for thirty years, is impossible. I refer to the 
pergnnnah of Bilhour, which I am called upon to assess during the present season. 
During inspection I find that almost every one of th^ numerous water-courses now 
supplying the pergnnnah with canal-water has been condemned, and that an entirely 
new system of irrigation channels for the distribution of water has been projected. 
These alterations will seriously affect the condition of the water-supply in many villages. 

I recommend a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, and I propose 
the following system for the adjustment of the demand. 
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55. Tho onluuioed dwwiimil on acocnmi of canal^water is of ft double obaraoter^— > 
firstly, there is the price of canal-water, secondly, the GoTemment 
share of the increased rental, due to the conTersimi ^ (Ity into' 
irrigated land. 

I propose that the price of canal-water should be fixed on ihe crops grown in' 
each field, but by a totally different method from that now em- 
Pzlce oT canal water. ployed. 1 would divide all fields into classes, either five or • 

six in number, in accordance with the crops usually grown on each field, l^ns, fields 
usually growing marhet garden produce would be placed in the first class, those 
growing cane periodically iu the third class, and ordinal mbbee and wheat fields in 
the fifth cN*", and, perhaps, rice in a sixth class. The rate payable for each class would 
be formed by a caloulation of the average number of waterings required by each kind 
of crops — ^good and bad years together. For instance, a field growing alternately jowar 
and barley would require two waterings in one out of two years. The annual charge 
would be the price of one watering. The first classification of crops would be neces-* 
sarily imperfect and lenient to the cultivator in consequence of the absence of any 
accurate record of crops grown. But as a careful record of crops from year to year 
is an essential part of the system I propose, this difficulty would be diminished year 
by year, and each quinquennial revision of the classes would render the list more per- 
fect. If expedient, the preparation of the list might be postponed until the statistics of 
8 or 4 years had been collected. I do not regard the question of expense in preparing 
a record of crops as the slightest obstacle, since 1 am strongly of opinion that an accu- 
rate register of crops should be kept up by a special staff, if necessary, in every village 
of the district, whether irrigated by a canal or not. I need not discuss here the 
extreme utility of the information which would be afforded by such registers. With 
a very tolerable amount of aupervisicm, the oorrectneas of the classified list of field 
would bo insured. Bach yearns record would amend the previous records. The omis- 
sion of sugar-cane, for instance, in any one year through fraud would be eventually 
■•rectified by the record of it in a subsequent year. 


But only the Classification of those fields would be necessary in which canal-water 
was required. 1 would leave it to the cultivators and zemindars to choose the fields 
for which they might require irrigation. 

A list o^ such fields should be filed through the putwaree, and, once filed, these' 
fields should remain on the classified schedule for the term of settlement. Permission 
should be given to add to this list at any time ; but the removal of no field from the 
list shotild be allowed^except on special grounds approved by a competent officer. 

The irrigation of any fields not on the list, or the growth of any crop in one class 
belonging to a higher class, should be punishable by fine. 


56. This system has the following advantages over the present one. In the 
first place the zemindars and cultivators will be relieved from 
By«teS°**** proposed annual visitation of the measuring Ameens, who bully them 
« and whom they have to bribe, while Government will save the 

expense of the Amoen’s pay ; and tlie loss, no small one, caused by their dishonesty. 
The supervision of the Ameen’s work is a much more difficult one than the supervision 
of the crop registry would be, since the Ameen’s register is annually renewed, while the 
crop register would be merely corrected and improved each year. It will also be easier 
to discover the occurrence of .a crop than the occurrence of irrigation. Practically, 
Canal Officers have little time fur careful supervision of Ameeu’s measurements in con- 
sequence of their heavy executive duties. 


In the seodhd place, cultivators would no longer be tempted to stave off irrigation 
until their ort^ were renewed. Canal officers will, 1 know, bearme oht in the assertion 
that much sdf-imposed injury is occasioned to the cultivators from this oauseh 
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In the third place, Canal authorities would have at their command » very approxi- 
mate estimate of the quantity of water required in each district. .1 

57. Tlie Government share of the rental duo,to irrigation will be etXily calculated 

Government .hare of >’eg*®ter, in villages, or in Jand into 

rental due to canal in vil- which canal-water may he introduced for the first time. The 
loges newly irngated. registers will include a record of irrigation by wells ; 

j^ear by year this register will become more accurate. A list of the previously dry 
fields can at once be constructed, and an extra revenue be calculated in accordance with 
the improvement iu irrigation. I would recommend a quinquennial revision of this extra 
revenue on a review of the increased area for which irrigation is demanded during the 
lustrum. 

58. A calculation of the rental due to canal in villages already irrigated by canal- 

water is practically impossible. After the inspection of seven 

previously canal pergunnalis, I am convinced that, except for the purpose of 
making a rough estimate of the benefit efiected by the canal, any 
investigation is useless. Wells have been ploughed over and effaced, and it is impossible 
to discover with any precision what area was or was not previously irrigated by wells. 
Should canal-irrigation bo withdrawn- from any village, it would he necessary to insti- 
tute a fresh enquiry into the irrigability (if 1 may use the word) of the village from 
wells. 1 could |)ropose in such a contingency, which is after all not a common one, that 
a very liberal deduction should bo made from the revenue and rental at first, in order 
to enable the cultivators to reconstruct wells, and that the revenue should bo enhanced 
at the end of the two quinquennial periods immediately following the withdrawal of 
tho canal. This adjustment of the revenue would be easily effected on a review of the 
crop and irrigation revenue. It would be necessary only to exercise special careful 
supervision over the crop registers in such villages. 

59. It is easy to see that the whole system will depend on an accurate register 

of crops and irrigation. I repeat that accuracy cau effectually be 
NeecKwty of jurats maintained without difficulty ; because each year’s returns will 
rundor tlic classification more accurate, and^ conceive that any 
expenditure incurred in the direction of securing an accurate crop register will be amply 
repaid by tho valuable information which it will provide as to the agricultural resources 
of the country. ^ • 

CO. 


Conclusion. 


1 havo endeavoured in tho above report to base my suggestions on statistical 
information and ascertained facts, iu accordance with the desire 
of the Hoard, expressed iu the concluding paragraph of thoir 
Circular J. J. J., and 1 trust that tho length which I havo p#mitted my remarks to 
roach will bo excused by the difficulty and extent of the subject. 


Report by S. 0. B. Kidsdale, Esq., B.A. Settlement Officer^ Etah^ No. 126, dated 

Nynee Talf the 2ilh August^ 1872. 

Pebmanent Settlement. 

2. In endeavouring to fix equitable rates for the permanent assessment of a tract ^ 

calculated on a share of tho rental assets, there are obviously two main points to wliich Whether it be possible 
enquiry must be directed— (1), tho adequacy of existing rents, and (2) the probability ^ "tSm **betow 

of thoir increase. The importance of the first point is illustrated by tho conditions of ^tlement shell 

Pergunuah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, the second by the history of tho l^oolundshnbur 

and the Bengal Settlements. * • 

• 

3, There seem to be two methods available for ascertaining tho adequacy of the 

rental of a tract. One^ by comparing the ratio which its rental bears to its total gross 
produce with the ratio shown by other tracts, the other, the simpler dhe of comparing 
the actual rente paid with reference to similar conditioDB of soil and other capabilities 
in parte adjacent. * 
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4. To ^opt the first plan requires strictly an elaborate estimate of the total actnal 
produce whin, as often^ as it has been tried, hu been found impracticable to effect 
with sufficierS accuracy, to be depended on in calculating the total value o^the actual 
gross outjtuTtt of a large tract of country : it would, however, perhaps, bo not impossible 
to effect a comparative valuation between two given tracts by adopting the same 
method in each, which, though not giving an exact valuation of the produce of each, 
would sufficiently establish their comparativo productiveness. There would still remain, 
however, many collateral conditions beyond actnal fertility of soil, which materially* 
affect the rental capability of a tract, which could not be thus mathematically estima- 
ted and compared. The second method, though more general in its nature and less osten- 
sibly precise, would probably in intelligent hands prove the safer moans of comparison. 
It was the adopted in treating of the condition of Pergunnah Baghput. 

5. It was there shown that although the condition of the tract in regard to 
agricultural development was sufficient to warrant permanent settlement, yet the 
actual rental was so inadequate that the highest assessment which could be imposed 
in the pergunnah under its existing rental conditions would ultimately entail* an 
immense loss to the Government revenue. The inadequacy of the rental was satisfac- 
torily proved by comparison with the rental conditions of the adjacent pergunnah, 
and it may, T think, be inferred generally from that enquiry that the relative adequacy 
of the rental of a tract is practically sufficiently ascertainable by that method. 

6. A third, the pure d priori method, may recommend itself to some minds, 
of conceiving all the causes which ought to have come into operation to affect the rent, 
appraising the exact effect which each should have had, and thence developing the 
true ideal rent-rate of the tract in question : but this ingenious process appears scarcely 

sufficiently practical for actual use. 

7. Illustrations of the rise in rents, and prices in the tracts immediately under 
my observation, 1 will enter into further on, after the general and abstract question 
has been discussed. 

• 8. The second main point of enquiry is the probability of the increase of rental 

assets subsequent to ^he fixation of the demand, the rock on which the Boolundshuhur 
Settlement is held to have foundered : for it is obvious, that if any large increase in 
rental assets can bo foreseen, the assessment of the tract cannot be fixed in perpetuity. 

, 9. With a view to devising safeguards against such increase, the causes and con- 
ditions under which the increase occurs must be analysed. 

They seem to be capable of classification under two main heads : — 

I. -; — Increase of production. 

II. — (When proVluction has reached its limit) Bise of values. 

Under the first of these main causes are ranged, — (1) increase of the cultivated 
area, (2) improvement of existing cultivation, which may be effected in three principal 
methods,— (u)extension and improvement of irrigation,(/>)higher farming, (r) introduc- 
tion of more valuable staples. The second main cause is duo to — (1) competition for 
land consequent on increased density of population, (2) rise in the prices of produce. 

IQ. The combined effect of all these causes in their fullest operation is to produce 
a condition under which the Government share of the rental assets may safely be fixed 
in perpetuity, tor the estate would have thereby reached its maximum of development 
united with its maximum of rental. But, although the great problem may therefore 
be capable of solution by raising each of the above factors to its highest power, we are 
no nearer, its practical application until we assign to each of them a definite value or 
standard. Now, of the first class of causes tending to increase rental assets — t*tr., 
increased production — it is by no means impossible to fix such a standard as may be 
thouj^ advisaUe : for they deal only with actnal and ascertai-nable facts, with limits 
either absolutely known or capable of suffic^utly dose approximation and 
A distinct standard of this class of conditions has indeed, already, been laid down in the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch dated 23rd March, 1867, wherein it was dedared as the 
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result of full discussion and mature deliberatiou that au estate might be permanently 
settled when cultivation had reached 80 per cent, of thd oulturable area, aid when there 
was no^ro|peot ef improvement in assets of more than 20 per cent, by nmna of canal‘* 
irrigation. It seems however open to doubt whether these conditions nnpose suiSci- 
ently close restriction. Countless villages and wide continuous tracts of country have 
already passed the limit of 80 per cent, of cultivation ; and as so large a margin of 
cultnrable waste seems to be by no means necessary to the adequate development of 
•agricultural wealth, but, on the contrary, seems hardly ever to be left in the most 
advanced villages, 1 should be iuclined to reduce the margin at least by one-half and fix 
the standard of cultivation at 90 per cent of the culturable area. The other condition 
should, 1 think, be similarly and much more widely expended. I should refuse perma- 
nent settlement to all villages in which there was a prospect of improvement in assets 
of 20 per cent, not only from canal-irrigation, but from any kind of irrigation, or<any 
other assignable means whatever. 

' 11. Supposing, however, that all tho conditions showing the improbability of 
inoncased production arc fully answered, how can the second class of causes, the rise in 
values consequent on competition, and rise in prices, be dealt with, and their effects anti- 
cipated ? It appears to me a hopeless and chimerical task to attempt to’ estimate the 
extent to which tliese disturbing causes may develop, or the rapidity and amount of 
their influence on rental assets, so as to make them a definite factor in fixing rates for 
a permanent settlement. It may be evident that a tract is somewhat deficient in popu- 
lation, and that rents have not yet been influenced to any appreoiable extent by prices, 
but it seems to me impossible to come to any conclusion on d priori grounds as to 
how soon, and to what extent, increasing population will force up rents, nor when the 
higher prices of produce will begin to have their legitimate effect, and to what extent 
they will operate. 

12. I am therefore of opinion that in determining the rates at which a tract may 
be settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approximation, 
the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by increased 
production, but the further probable increase by rise of values ca^ot be estimated or 
provided for in the calculation. 

13. 1 now, therefore, pass to the second main question, whether, supposing jj 

adequate rates could be devised for assessing permanently fully developed estates, a rate- expediency of a per- 

^ , 1 , , 1, , I. luauent acttlemcait based 

able increase might be subsequently added m proportion to the mcrease in prices. I on adequate rates of rent 

am decidedly of opinion that it could not. It seems scarcely to need demonstration crease *acTOrding**to ri»e 

that rents ouyAt to rise with prices, and it may, indeed, be admitted that they ultimately ^ P»cet. 

to some extent do so, but it has certainly never been shown, if, indeed, it is capable of 

proof, how soon a rise in prices affects rents, or what ratio exists between them. Even 

if by some abstruse and laborious manipulation of statistics any definite relation were 

established between the two, it would be by no means logical to infer that tho same 

relation and same rapidity of effect would occur in differently circumstanced parts of 

the country, and to enact that on proof of a certain percentage of rise in the price of 

certain staples of produce, a certain percentage should be added to the Government 

demand might in many parts be to discount a rise in rente which had never occ^ed. 

If prices only had risen and rente had remained stationary, it would bo unjust to raise 

the demand : its justice would only be assured by proof that rente had risen, and this 

fact, whether prices had risen or not, would be a fair ground for the enhancement. 

14. The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objectionable, not 
because of its being based on a theory, for a true thec^ must necessarily be«tmo in 
practice, but because the theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from discussing tho 
details of its suggested application. 

15. Even if some,, safeguard were invented to meet the rise in rents consequent 
on increase in prices, a similar and scarcely less enhancement is to "be apprehended 
from competition for land, and, under the present system, from the gradual elimina- 
tion of protected tenants, which, if unprovided for, would ultimatdy produce the same 
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'dreaded disproportion between rental assets and tbe States demand. How ibis effect 
is to bo antiapated and apportidhed as a factor in the average rates for a permanent 
settlement sems a very intricate problem. * , ^ * 

16. , Beviewing the whole qnestion of tbe expediency of a permanent settlementy 
and the possible safeguards to be adopted in conferring it, I should propose to grant 
permanence of assessment in such estates which have reached their maxifiaum of deve* 
lopment, and have already an adequate rental as defined in the foregoing remarks, etr., 
that the rental is on the average on comparison of all the natural and artificial advan-* 
, tages and capabilities of the tract, not below that of any neighbouring or similar tracts 
that 90 per cent, of its cnlturable land is under cultivation, and there is no reasonable 
prospect of increase of assets, to the proportion of more than 20 per cent., by irriga- 
, tion or any other means : and, to carry out the principle that the State should partici- 
pate in any subsequent rise in value, I would add a stipulation that in case of increase 
of assets by more than 20 per cent, at any period, the State demand would be liable to 
enhancement, assets of course being defined to mean present rental value, not only 
returned income. 

• 

17. It seems simpler that a revision of demand should bo contingent on an actual 
increase in assets rather than on causes which theoretically ought to produce such 
an increase, but are admittedly very uncertain in their operation. 

The principle, if not incapable of being successfully carried out in practice, would 
seem to promise the desired result, that really fully-developed estates would bo secured 
against any revision of demand, and the State against any extensive sacrifice of revenue. 

Present rental condition Hovorting to the question of the present adequacy and prospective rise of 

u'ulor^'^n^l^ubBcm- ™ country under my own observation, it appears to me indubitable 

t'0“. ^ that, at any rate in the four pergunnahs with which I have had specially to deal, rents 

are considerably below tbe limit which they will ultimately reach. Es[>ecially in the 
threo poorer pergunnahs along the left bank of the Kalee Nuddcc, Sahawarkarsano, 
Azamnagar, and Sirpoora, and in the latter most of the three rents are, as a rule, 
particularly low. It is impracticable, as has been before stated, to fix an absolute 
standard os to whC the limit of rent for each ought to be, but a comparison with thq 
actual average of admitted rents in other pergunnahs similarly situated along tliis 
Doab shows a very large disparity. For these three pergunnahs thq averages of 
existing rents, per cultivated acre are — 

Bs. a. p. 

Azamnagar, ... at* tec 2 0 9 

Sirpoora, ••f ••• ••• ••• 1 15 10 

Sahawarkarsa^, ••• ••• ••• 2 6 4 

while proceeding westwards further up the Doab we get Soron, with an average rate of 
Bs. 2-8-1, Bilram, Bs. 2-12-11, Furblana, Bs. 2-11-4), and Atrowleo, adjoining, in 
Allygurh, Bs. 3-4-5, while on the east the adjoining pergunnahs of Shamsabad and 
Kampil in Furruckabad show an average admitted rental of Bs. 2-10-0. 

19. The reason of the inadequacy of the rental in those pergunnahs is that in 
all oi^ them rents were at the time of last settlement, and the revision which followed 
four years after, as far as can be gathered from the assumed rates of the assessments, 
very low, the pergunnahs being all at the time in a state of extreme agricultural 
depression from several successive years of scarcity and drought. These low rates were 
stereotyped by the settlement, and the enormous margin of cnlturable waste then 
remaining absorbed all extensjon of agricultural industry, and left tbe rents of the old 
cultivation unaffected. To these causes must bo added the powerful influence of pres- 
criptive custom backed by legislation, and direct action of the Settlement Officer pro- 
hibiting alteration of rents of permanent tenants and placing that of tcnants-at-will 
also under resti^ctions. Every outlet for <their natural expansion being thus carefully 
guarded, it is soaroely to be wondered at that rents should have remained nearly station- 
ary. The lafge rise in prices which since occurred in these tracts, as well as all over 
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we find that in boUi Aa a mn a g nr and BuiwDn, tlia fifntaige proannfi zai^'nf adnuttad 
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reapeottvefy. Tha immenM extension of cnltivatitHa which has of ooinXooonned in 
land of poorer average valnethan that before under iiUage, has natnraUj te 

lo^ the average rate, and it is impossible tft determine to what ; bat while 
prioea have risen nearly 40 per cent in Azamnagnr, and more 70 per in 

*Sirpoora since last settlement, it is obvious that there must be a very large for 

the expansion of rents. The population, however, in Siipoora and in the nnrtTiiWT , ang 
western parts of Azamnagnr, which much resemble it, is still del^ent, iu»{».g for the 
former only 419 per square mile of cnltarable land, while in the actjoining pergmmah of 
Bahawarkarsana the density is 560 to the same area, and until this deficiency is 
considerably remedied, the rise in rents will be proportionally retarded. Pergnqnah 
Bahawarkarsana is itself an illustration of this ; for there population being far denser 
although the rise in prices of produce was no greater than in Siipoora, rents had to «nmg 
extpt risen ; the average of actual rents being already 11 per cent, above the average 
assumed at last bottlement, and showing a strong upward tendency, which will in a 
few years, outstrip the margin of 18 per cent, by which the new assumed rental is at 

present in excess of the actual. 

20. In Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, on the other side of the Nuddee, the 

’ conditions are somewhat different, the soil being of superior qualify, and both rents 

and assessment at a higher scale. The statistics, however, of this pergunnah are not 
quite completed so as to enable me to use them now as an illustration; they will how- 
ever be commentod on in the rent-rate report on the pergunnah to be submitted at the 
close of next month. 

21. The other pergunnahsof the district have not been under my immediate 

observation, and the reports on their proposed assessments confniw n© 
illustrative uf the present questions ; but in all of them the rise in.the rental espected 
by the assessing officer has set in and is still in progress, in some perhaps 

exceeding what was anticipated. The power of the great engine, enhancement of 
rent, forced on the notice of the landlords by the enhancenqpnt of their revenue 
is now beginning to be thoroughly approciaied by them, and acknowledged and feared by 
their tenants, and is wielded not only in formal suits, but not unficequently as a persuasive 
influence for enforcement of higher rents irrespective of legal liifoility, and often never 
appearing in the rent-roll. * 

22. The main reason why such enhancements are possible is undoubtedly to be 

found in the large rise in the prices of all agricultural produce and consequent increased 

, value of cultivation. The definite ratio between the rise in4>ticos and rifo in Zfntg 
as I have before stated, has never yet been demonstarated, even if it be discoverable • 
but as it is certain that prices must bo a material clement in the determination of 
rent, it may fairly be concluded that where prices have already risen immensely, and 
rents voiy slightly, the process of expansion of rents will probably still continue, even 
though prices remain for the present stationary. That prices generally will fall again 
for a continuanco, 1 do not think is in the least probable, for the general which 

appear to have led to their rise are of a permanent <diaxactcr, mm-lriTi g ^ step in the 
advance of the nation ; whether they will rise still fiuilier or not is a vi^ difficult 
problem. On the whole I am inclined to think that beyond the equalization of prices 
between remote distrlocs by improvement in communication, the general prices of the 
main food staples -will not rise in any noticeable degree above their present levo^ 
although especial products, such as indigo and cottip, may experienra canaiderable 
flnotuations and so affect the general average. • 

28. The limits to which rents wrill rise are the more impossible to predict when 
other important ohafiges are impending. The most momentous of all in tbe 
agrionhimd condition of a pergunnah, the introduction of eanal-indgation where it has 
been previensly unknown, and where the natural water-«npp]y is veiy^soanfy and pi»- 
carious, now ftvruts the gtqator part of the district. It will, it ia antidpated, beintni- 
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IstioB, oloMBtd of isnti) wbiiflh sis almost invSriaUy obssnUMs 

O'rm oaittl4M»ti<m hm fitthsito extended. The most striking effect mill p^lioSS 

is the Doab fttween the Kslee Ni^dee a&d the Ganges, especially in Pergmuihhli 
Siirpo«ra,*Ptittiale^ sad dcansagar, iriiere I anticipate, after abont tarelve years ftoln 
the introdnotion of eanab>iTrigation, the existing agricuhuial (xmditions will be scarce^ 
reoognuaUe. 

24. Increase in the rental to any extent by reclamation of cnltnrable waste is 
now only possible in a few parts of the Etah District. Only in six pergunnahs ont of 
the whole fbnrteen was the cultorable waste remaining at time of measurement in 
excess of the limit of 20 per cent, of the cnltnrable area, laid down in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch for Tillages qualified for permanent settlement, and this proportion has 
since the promulgation of the new assessments been largely reduced. A table showing 
the percentage of cnltnrable waste to total eulturable area in each pergunnah, as shown 
by the recent measurements, is added in the margin. I doubt now if any one of 
them has nearly this proportion of available land. For the whole district, it wilhbe 
noticed, that the cnltnrable waste (in which bagha are included) only just mrnnodod at 
time of measnrement the prescribed 20 per cent. It is now undoubtedly far below. 

25. Of the six pergnnnahs showing the most cnltnrable waste, three— Faizpur, 
Olai, and Nidhpnr— are situated in the khadir of the Ganges, and the waste there being 
all easily capable of reclamation, and mostly well repaying it, is being rapidly absorlx«d. 
In the other three pergnnnahs the waste land is chiefly high-lj^mg sandy soil of vm 
poor qnafity, without any present means of irrigation, but theie are some tracts undJr 
dltak jungle which would well repay cultivation. Through all these three pergnnnahs 
the new canal linos will pass, and in a few years scarcely any waste land will remain. 

Txhpobabt Settlements. 

26. The absolute limit to the Government demand, the actual minimum of profits 
from the cultivation, beyond mere subsistence to the tillers, which can possibly bo left to 
the holders of the soil, is very difiioult to determine in the abstract, the n<rht of the 
State being a complete monopoly, and the cultivation of the soil on which it is^ exercised 
being a necessary condition of human existence. The reasons for limiting the demand 
to 66 per cent, of the net assets of the landlord were fully and exhaustively discussed 
when the question of the settlement of these provinces was first mooted ; it is superfluous 
to repeat or recapitulate the arguments. Although this proportion was reduced for the 
present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demonstrable, at any rate with 
regard to the Etah District, that owing to the large amount of eulturable waste available 
at the timp of the original settlement, the actual incidence of the assessment, even when 
professedly leading only one-third of the assets as profits to the zemindars, was reafly lets* 
heavy than the assess- 
ment now calculated 
on half assets. The 
accompanying table 
shows fer each per 
gnnnah the compara- 
tive inbidenoe of the 
old and new assess, 
menis on the oultnra- 
bU and the cultivated 
area. The amount of 
ooHonble land has of 
eonrse rnUly remain- 
ed araUwt, although 
at Ittt ab^ment a 
very largt area of 
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neiifc st ^ psr oentb ftU st Be. 1»9'8 on tbe ‘cnltirated aa»f )>at yttm ndaoad bjr 
sstennoo oolthretion to Be. 1>2-10) and might have fidlen to Be. 0^14-d had tiie 
whole of tiio enltarable land been taken up. *The new aaaeMments at 50 per nwit- 
ef aasets fidl at Be 1>8*7 per caltivatedaore, and cannot M lower than Be. 1-3^ per acre 
•even if tbe whole aflulahle area be cultiTated ; thia moreover bebg impossible, as 
margin of waste must always remain, the lowest rate to which it can be rednced, if 
only the minimum of 10 per cent of the cultnrable area be left uncultivated, is 
Be. 1-6-0 per acre. Tbe actual incidence of tbe present assessments is consequently, 
even on the half-asset principle, considerably heavier than the former assessments at 
66 per cent, and, in fact, 66 per cent, of the assets was never, except perhaps in 
the first year or so of settlement, actually realized. As an argument, however, that 
neither 50 per cent., nor yet 66 per cent., of assets is the limit of demand which eon be 
taken from the holders of the soil, may be instanced the former assessment of Talooka 
Btali, in Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, where the settlement was made with the village pro- 
prietors at 66 per cent, with tbe addition of 2t> per cent, on that jumma as maliLana 
payable to the Bajah of Etab, forming a total demand of more than 85 per cent of the 
assets. The details as to the present pressure of this demand, and its proportion to 
present assets, I cannot now supply, as the data are not yet quite ready. 

27. [The illustration required by tbe Circular to be given, with reference to this 
subject, of the average incidence of tbe present demand on the several classes of pro- 
prietors considered as potty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large 
estates,” I do not understand. 1 do not comprehend the point of the desired com- 
parison, nor tbe method in which it should be exhibited. The incidenee of the 
demand on estates of petty proprietors will either, it appears to me, exceed or fall below 
the average demand on estates of large proprietors according to the accident of the 
relative rental value of their estates, subject of course in some instances to a reduction 
in cases where the petty proprietors are very numerous.] 

28. With regard to the question whether the assessment mi^t in some cases, as 
with talookdars, be fixed at more than 50 per cent., I think it the soundest policy to 
have one fixed standard for all full conditions of proprietary right such as those ordi- 
narily prevalent in these provinces. Where proprietary right is moro imperfect, or 
where it is to be in some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be 
adopted. I do not see on what principle a higher rate of assessment on large proprie- 
tors could be defended, except their capacity to pay. It would be a direct discourage- 
ment to the accumulation of capital, and, besides the ohafice of disintegration, 
would be liable to endless evasions by recording Various parts of a large property in 
the name of sevend relations or fictitiona owners. 

29. For very backward and partially developed tracts I think, in preference to assess- 

ing at more than half assets, the now prohibited system of progressive or ruBuddee 
assessments much the most suitable, as tending best to encourage and compel exertions in 
agricultural improvement, more in accordance with existing customs (for cultivating 
leases are in such tracts usually ^ven on the same system), and finally toss burden- 
some to the owner : for, in order to pay in tbe first few years what may be a fidr aver- 
age jumma for the whole period of settlement, he must, unless possessed of considerable 
capital, neoessarify- plunge into debt, which may ultimately prevent the contmnplated 
improvements being effected. ^ * 

80. He existing rent-laws, by imposing a cumbrous, uncertain, and expensive pro- 
cedure for enhancing tbe rents of mowrosee tenants, without permitting any reforence so tin rutJnn opsN 
to tents paid by “ unproteoted ” tenants, undoubtedly largely retard, and in many cases 
cousiderably prevent, the natural development of the rental, and thereby restrict the 
Qovbntkfient revenue which is based thereon. The Settlement Officer in fixi n g the 
'demand a vifiage is cmnpelled to pay strict attention to the degree to whldh tim 
rent-roll under conditums can be expanded. In a village with a notndrona 
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"nnpioteeted ” iaucairyf he hnows teats urill develop with the greatest rapidify and 

to the highetf possible extent : with a pcotected tenantry paying at low ratey, sut'. 
rounded by nuighbouring similar tenants under the same oonditionS| it is obvioiu that 
enhancement will be a slow and probably inoomplete prooessy and the asses^ent must 
be correspondingly lighter. These conditions being taken into consideration, the aver- 
age rates of tracts as in the Etah District, where protected tenants largely prepmider^ 
ate, are fixed necessarily at a corresponding scale, and I have found in practice that the 
Courts have hitherto always maintained rents decreed with discretion with reference, 
to these rates ; but all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will or other natural standard 
of rent are carefully avoided. It is, however, a matter of no small difficulty on occa- 
sions to find a sufficiency of satisfactory neighbouring instances in support of a rent 
clearly considerably below what is ordinarily paid by unprotected ” tenants, what is 
certainly a light rent, and what the tenant sued ought tmdoubtedly to pay, making 
every due allowance for his position. 

31. I think sufficient consideration for protected” tenants might be ensured 
by allowing them a specific deduction, say from 5 to 10 per cent., from what cou^ be 
proved to be ordinarily paid by tenants without rights of occupancy, and whore such 
proof might not be obtainable, the Settlement Officer should be permitted full discretion 
to decree a fair and equitable ” rate under all the circumstances of the case. 

HI. 32. To fix a higher assessment on the grounds of an anticipated rise in rents 

given *to**p^OTpcotiTe ra- present standard would, in my opinion, be a very dangerous system. Of 

sutleiumt *** course the real danger of the practice rests on the degree of uncertainty in the predic- 

tion of enhancement. If, by any process of ratiocination, it could be determined how 
soon, and to what extent, the rise wonid occur, it would be perfectly equitable to fix a 
jumma which would be a fair average of the State’s demand for the whole period of settle- 
ment, discounting the anticipation of the increased jumma at fair rates of interest. It 
api)ears to me, however, that no degree of certainty whatever, either with regard to the 
time or extent of the rise, can possibly be attained ; and that in the choioe of two risks, 
the loss of some revenue to Government, or the unjust appropriation of more tbnn its 
fair shai'c of the ^assets, the former, the lesser, {)olitically, of the two, ought to be 
accepted. 

jy 33. For the same and similar reasons I would not allow any enhancement of 

lieRdjiyitnicut of do- a&sossmciits under a temporary settlement daring its currency for any reason what- 
. "citlthieurforca^,***^ ever ; neither for the introduction of canals, public works, nor diminution of the value 
of i)recious metals. Their effect on rents cannot be prognosticated with any degree of 
certainty. Above all things the certainty and inviolability of tho settlement engage- 
ment, fiking absolutely thd demand on the land for a spefified term of years, ought to 
be maintained at all costs. It would, moreover, be much to be deprecated to malro impe- 
rial schemes for tlie advancement of the country in a still ftirtlier degree, objects more 
of dread than welcome by specifically declaring that their introduction would be followed 
by an increase in land revenue demand. The diminution of the value of tho precious 
metals is only anotlicr phrase for the rise of prices as long as prices are measured in 
relation to them. It is a procesl of very gradual development, and should not be allowed 
in my oi»inion to affect temporary settlements, although it must be by no mnaTia lost 
sight of in arranging terms of permanent assessment. 

34. Some loss, indeed, to the Government revenue by the increase in the rental 
assets diiring the currency of temporary settlements is probably inevitable, and can 
only be provqjited by providing contingencies of intermediate enhantwinen tB, and thereby 
destroj-tiig tho essential virtitf of security and fixed limitation of demand, or else by 
the perilous system of discounting the anticipated increase before it has occurred. Two 
courses arc oiwu in meeting the evil — either to accept the temporary loss in tho hope 
of reaping tho liiller benefit on the expiry of the settlement, wCA the consolatory rcfiec- 
tibn that the rifches of tho people are the rosources of the State, or to reduce the period 
of settlement according to the backwaidneas of the tract and prospects of inim sf in 
rental. 
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Meport hy CoLONEL A. H. Tebnan, Deputy CommiseianePj Jalmm^ No. 6^, datoA i)raie, 

the^Bth Auguety 1872. ^ 


6. The acoompanjing tables* taken from last Settlement Report give fall details 
regarding nature of soil and varciou rates paid cgi each as revenue and as rental. Tables 
are also furnished from a recent memorandum by Mr. Auckland Colvin. A clear view 
of the present agricultural state of the district can be obtained by their careful study. 
It will be plainly seen that a permanent settlement is not desirable. The district is 
as yet quite undeveloped, and no standard rates, below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity, can bo ascertained. Tlio revenue has been determined on the 
ascertained rents paid by cultivators after leaving a small profit. These rents were 
originally fixed on the average outturn of crop per boegah in each kind of soil. The 
rents paid generally by cultivators with proprietary rights may be said to bo the Stand- 
ard rents, those paid by tenants-at-will varying much according to locality, &c. With 
the growing prosperity of the district, these rents have a tendency to rise, and they 
are far from having ac([iiired their full limits. Prices have risen, also wages, but rents 
have not risen in proportion. For instance, in 1853 wheat was selling at 30 seers per 
rupee, and in 18G3 it was down to little more than 17 seers, and is now (1872) selling 
at 19 seers. The reason of rents not rising as might be expected is the backward 
state of agriculture, great want of capital in the farmers mostly in debt to the money- 
lender, and the still greater poverty of the cultivator. All our former settlements were 
too high, and largo remissions had to be made ; the farmers were ruined. Land has now 
become more valuable and gives a better return for capital ; the consequence is, with 
an attempt in the Luinberdars to raise the rents, there is also a greater tendency to 
sub-division of property to secure more effectually to each the profits realized, but rents 
have remained stationary notwithstanding. Much remains to be done by Government 
for the improvement of the district. The district may be said to bo in every way in a • 
transition state, and but slowly recovering from former Native exactions and our own 
high assessments. In a few years a complete canal system, it is hoped, will be intro- 
duced, completely clianging the aspect of the country. 


7. Regarding a permanent scttleiiiont based on adequate rates, but subject to 
the condition of a rateable n^veiiue in proportion to the increase of prices, would, I 
consider, destroy all confidenc^e in our Government, as well as value in landed property. 
Such rating would not be feasible without causing mucli discontenf. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix any staple by which tlie increase of prices could be 
fairly estimated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test. 


8. As far as this district is concerned, I consider the present standaref of assess- 
ment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets left to proprietors as not excessive. The Qovem- 
inent gets a clear moiety of tlie estimated revenue. Tli<^ farmer has, after making 
good the Government demand, all the risk of management, bad seasons, and othc'r 
innumerable contingencies. The farmer has heretofore lived from hand to mouth, and 
has had to struggle against grasping money-lenders, defaulting tenants, and oft recur- 
ring bad seasons. The profits, it may be seen even by last settlement, left to farmers 
and cultivators are but small, — not more than perhaps three or four rupees poi^acre in 
best soil. 


9. Under the pressure of former settlements at 66 per cent., the district was 
brought to the verge of ruin. It must be remembered that 66 per cent, was exacted 
soon after the district had come under our rule. It in a most impoverished state as 
may be supposed, and quite unfit to bear the burden. AU records regarding these 
settlements were destro^/’ed in 1857-58. It is impossible to give, with any degriie of 
exactness, the incidepce of the present settlement on the different tenures of this 
district, but it must vary considerably according to tlie nature of th® holding. It is a 
matter that would require much time for complete investigation. 


* Not printed. 
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10. Th^ Government share of rental assets might for some Tears to eome be 
limited to 5(l|per cent, as a matter of pohoyt If the share of rental assets was left to 
the discretion |>f the Settlement Officer, he woidd embark on a sea of tronb^ ^thout 
guidance gf any sort. It would be, under such oircuimtanccs, difficult to limit his dis- 
cretion, or to check the evil resulting from want of such. 

r 

The Hent Law, Act X. of 1859, does not apply to this division, and I am 
not aware that there is any restriction beyond local custom to the rise in rents paid 
by tenants having no right of occupancy. There is a tendency, as before stated, on 
the part of the Lumberdars to raise tlie rents oven of those holding in proprietary 
right, but few cases comparatively come before the Courts. They are settled outside. 
The Lumberdars are generally successfully opposed, and have to yield or run the risk 
of seeing their fields untilled, and their tenants abscond. 

12. On no purely theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of 
years, could enhancement of rent-rates beyond prevailing standard be safely assumed 
as a basis of assessment. Such theories would be apt to greatly mislead and have 
serious consequences. Again, the expediency of assuming at time of settlement any 
considerable rise in rents which is prospective only, in other words, of taking for an 
indt^nite term of years a larger share than usual of the existing rental assets, appear 
very doubtful, even when weighed with especial reference to the circumstances of a 
district ; for circumstances beyond control may render the assumed rental assets purely 
imaginary: few officers would possess the insight necessary for such an experiment. I 
doubt tho expediency also of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement ; it would be better by indirect taxation to 
raise the sum expended on canals and other improvements affecting the land. 

• 13. Temporary settlements are not without great drawbacks, and are ably stated 

by Mr. Colvin in his memorandum. The fresh settlement of a district means ** tho 
“ value of property depreciated until the exact amount of the now assessment is 
« ‘declared, credit affected, heart-burning and irritation between landlord and tenant, 
“ suspicion of the intc-itions of the Government, and a host of official underlings scattered 
** broadcast over tho vexed villages.” Such is a mild picture drawn of the operations 
of a new settlement. The people aru harassed and plundered by the Government 
underlings, bribery and corruption arc paramount, and that goes on often for several 
years. Before a fresh settlement takes place, it ought to be clearly shown that such 
has become from various reasons necessary, indeed urgent. 'To a great and stable 
Government, the extension of a successful settlement for another 30 years, perhaps, 
can be a matter of no great import, and its isaneulment and enhancement might have 
most serious results, and check prosperity for years. 

14. As long, however, as India derives its principal revenue from the land, a 
permanent settlement is impossible till tho resources of the Empire in everv depart- 
ment are more developed than at present, and until, as in old European States, the 
public treasuiy is filled by taxes in various shapes levied on the accumulated wealth of 

the nation. 

« 


Support hy Philip J. Whitk, Esq., late Settlement Officer^ Jaloun^ dated 12th September 

1872. 

I detd with the questions in,..^e order in which they have been put by the Board, 
premising that tho delay in submitting tliis paper has arisen atasidentally. When tlia 
Circular was first received in the beginning of last cold season, I was Officiating Deputy 
Commusioner of the District, and laboured under a great pressure of work. It seeinod, 
too, that a reply wHs optional, and afterwardivl went on a short leave to Engltind. It is 
only within the past few weeks that, being again called upon, I have taken up the diffi- 
cult matter (axdid other work), and now submit my views with all due 
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Sectiok I,— Permanent Settlement* ^ 

T, It is possible to lay down sqpie standard of average rptes below ^licJk settlement 
in perpetuity shvuld be denied f ^ 

******** 

2. The Board, I understand, wish each Settlement Officer in considering this 
cjuestion to Address himself more especialljr to the circumstances of his own district, 
rather than to treat it speculatively as a general problem. Thus limited, the answer for 

• this district is easy and precise. Under the present agricultural condition of Jaloun, 
no such expedient is possible, as will sufficiently appear from the considerations offered 
in the next eight paragraphs. 

3. There is almost a total absence of irrigation ; the crops are at the mercy of the 
rains ; the agriculture is of a poor rudimental quality ; there is (not to allude to excep- 
tional fields) no manuring; there is no arranged rotation of crops; year after year, for 
example, wheat and gram intermixed are taken from the soil without any attempt to 
return to it new powers of production by ap]»lying compost or irrigation, or by follow- 
ing. with another recuperative crop ; renovation is indolentlj' left to the action of the 

• atmosphere and the sun between harvest and harvest, and fortunately these natural 
agents, with the temporary fallow, do put some now life into the exhausted soil ; the popula- 
tion, finally, is not in duo proportion to the land, being 262 to the square mile, against 
the North-West average of 361, which itself, though a full, is not an excessive figure. 
Thirty-two years ago, the population of the North-West was 322 to the square mile ; 
even this average materially surpasses tlie Jaloun average of the present day. 

4. From 1844 to 1861 out of an area of 679,700 acres,* bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 5,87,710, 94,920 acres of a revenue of Rs. 1,08,760 were alienated for a recorded 
value of Rs. 1,56,700. The price thus skews at only Re. 1-10-5 per acre, or 1-15 
times the revenue. But abatement has to be made from even these miserable results. 
For, taking the revenue as the criterion, the alienated lands are 32-5 per cent, better 
than the general quality of the whole. The explanation is, that with low prices ruling, 
the old revenue was excessive, which spread jiovcrty through the agricultural commu- 
nity, and deplorably dojireciated the value of land. In Pergunnah Koonch the results 
carried down to 1868douot show to better advantage; 5,068 acr^ carrying a revenue 
obligation of Rs. 8,262, sold for Rs. 9,128, the price per acre being Rc. 1-12-10, and the 
number of years purchase 1“1 ; but this pergunnah, from a congeries of mischances, broke 
down utterly under the old settlement. Tlio progress of recent years is,*hoAvever, daily 
telling on it, and land in. Koonch is now far from being thought, as it once was thought, 

a doubtful good.” Pergunnah Caljioo, with no drag of over-assessment upon it, presents 
a more faithful picture of the effects of the marked general progress which we know to 
have occurred. In the 17 years from 1841 to 1857 (the mutirn- 15,776 acres of 

arable land, tlie revenue on which was Rs. 14,220, were sold for Rs. 25,050, giving 
onlyRs. 1-9-5 per acre, or 1*8 in regard to number of years purchase'. But in tlie 11 
succeeding years, from 1858 to 1868, soon after the beginning of which progress ener- 
getically commenced, 14,226 acres, of a revenue of Rs. 16,136, sold for Rs. 75,756, fc^tch- 
ing Rs. 6-4-0 per acre, and 4‘7 times the jumma. And 1 know that within the last few 
years land has all through the districit bounded forward wonderfully in valu<‘. 


5. The following table will supjdy particulars of the cultivation of th6 district and 
the margin of culturable land : — 


Settlement. 

'5^ 

-I-* 

ea 

>> 

6 

Cultdraulb Waste. 

Whole arable 
area. 

a 

0 . 
a * 

1 s 
IS 

5* 

03 

1-2 . 
> Q 08 

£ 

=8 ^ 08 
0 

Ciiltnrable on 
whole arable 
area. 

Old. 

Regent. 

*'otal. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 1 

Ra. 



! 

1 Jaloun, ... * 


4,55,224 

64,496 

19,442 

83,937 

5,39,161 

64*18 

84*44 

15'56 

3 Koonch and Calpee, 

... 

1,46,711 

12,390 

2,760 

15,150 

1,61,861 

%8*46 

00*64 

9;86 

3 Buboh, ... 

... 

9,023 

454 

214 

668 

10,590 

60*18 

93*69 

G 31 

District Total, 

... 

6,11,857 

77,339 

22,416 

99,755 

7,11,612 

65* 

85-93 

14'U2 


Vide printed ** JaloQU Settlement’’ Report, j^ges 30, 36, 42, 49, aud 53. 
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These 6gnres c/irtainly show that cultivation, pure and simple, is beyond the standard of 
development prescribed foa a perpetual ^ttlemont ; .but their effect is destroyed by the 
elementary character of the agrioultufe, b^ the absence of any high f&rming, by the 
transition state of rents (as will be presently shown), and by the prospects before the 
district of improved means of communication and irrigation. 1 am not aware at what 
point the scheme stands now, but surveys were made a few years back for cutting a 
canal from the Betwa to the Jumna, which rivers form, respectively, the southern and 
northern boundaries of Jaloun. And when the Sheregurh and Koonch roads are 
metalled, the former of which, communicating direct with the Railway at Puphoond in 
the Btawah District, is now in hand, the surplus produce will find what it wants,—- 
good remunerative markets. 

6. Turning to prices, their general level for each of the last 17 years, for the 
principal products of cither harvest, will be ascertained from the subjoined table : — ' 






BUilDBJS. 


Khubbkbf. 

. 


Years. 


Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Cotton. 

Jo war. 

Bajra. 

Remarks. 

YSfi4-55» 


••• 

66 

77 

63 

29 

81 

84 

The entries are 

1855-56, 

• •• 

• •• 

66 

74 

82 

30 

80 

74 

in Ihs. of 80 to 

] 856-67, 

••• 


60 

76 

76 

26 

81 

76 

the uiaund per 

1867-68, 



70 

105 

108 

22 

97 

92 

rujiee. 

1858-69, 


• • • 

67 

106 

96 

23 

99 

90 

18r»9-60, 

■ • ■ 

... 

58 

72 

70 

18 

73 

66 


1860-61, 



1 46 

62 

52 

18 

53 

60 


1861-62, 



49 

60 

57 

21 

69 

58 


1862-63, 



59 

6(» 

71 

19 

63 

62 


1863-64, 


• •• 

44 

68 

55 

10 

54 

.53 


1 864-65, 

••• 

a . . 

40 

67 

53 

IS 

51 

49 


1 866-66, 



40 

50 

52 

22 

69 

55 


1866-67, 

••• 


39 

58 

55 

19 

58 

53 


1867-68, 



62 

61 

60 

20 

56 

51 


1868-09, 

... 


26 

32 

30 

10 

28 

2b 


9869-70, 



44 

54 

50 

14 

60 

52 


1870-71, 

■e« 

. ••• 

66 

80 

80 

18 

56 

46 

1 


7, I think this statement proves that a durable change in prices fii-st began in 
186(M>1. Their fluctuations since that year have been confined within certain narrow 
bounds, with ofily three notable excoi>tions. In 1862-63 both the spring and autumn 
harvests were extraordinarily plentiful ; and in 1870-71 the spring crop was an over- 
flowing one ; prices consequently fell. The average agriculturist is so dependent on 
the local usurer for seed grain, for payment of the revenue, for oven his ordinary wants, 
tliat these bountiful whfcns of nature rather oppress than benefit him ; they enrich the 
local usurer, who literally drones into affluence by tlie silent power of soodhy and yet who, 
by a blessed fate, is the only individual in the body politic over whom taxation* pn pflcq 
with a surface scratch. On the other hand, in 1868-69, drought occiuring, prices ran 
up abnormally for the time being. I do not trace the rise from 1859-60, because, though 
its prices are strikingly higher than of the two years preceding, those were titnoB of 
anarchy, when all commerce and communication were interrupted, necessitating the 
consnfiaption of the produce on the spot where the supply over-balanced tlie effectual 
demand j the prices, too, of this year are in general accord with those of the three ante- 
cedent years to the mutiny. . On review of the prices since 1860-61, it does not seem 
that any material advancje in them is probable in the near future. There must occur 
some equally , radical change in the economical condition of the country to that which 
rarprised it about the year 1860^ before prices arc likely to exhibit any fiirther sudden 
and violent variation, though, with tlie progressive wealth of the country, the t^dency 
will no doubt be to a constant gradual rise. 

8. 1 now eome to the question of rei^ts. The bulk of the Jaloun District only 

came under British administration so late as 1844. There ace no means of showing 
what were then either the average rents or the average prices, but the information is 

* 14 nt, the Inoome Tax. 
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not indispensable to the present inquiry. All that is neoessaiy I am fortnnately in a 
position to present* Assessment operations in the above-mentioned portion of the 
districV precede^ those of its reniainftig complement, Koonch tind Calpee, by about ten 
years ; an^ a comparison of the general rents found and recorded at the two periods will 
aftord valuable inferences. The comparison, I would observe in passing, is not^ strained 
one, for the average quality of Koonch and CalpSe together, the best and the worst lands 
of the District, is not superior to the average quality of the lands of the Jalonn Settle* 

• ment.* 



PxR Acri:. 
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Cachar. 

Mar. 

Kabur. 

Purwa. 

Rakur. 



mm 

Rb. a. 
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Rs. a. 
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* 
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Mr. Whito*8 of 1868-G9, (average of Koonch 

8 15 


4 8 

8 6 

2 13 

1 9 

and Calpee), approximate. 


■ 
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9. This table shows that in 10 years the increase in the cachar rent-rate was 
Re. 1-4-0, in mar Ro. 0-14-0, in kabur Ro. 0-7-0, in purwa Re. 0-5-0, an<l in rakur 
Re. 0-4-0 per acre. Which means, that if the revenue were now simply adjusted 
according to the increased rents on the lands settled under the 1859-60 rates, there 
would be an increment to it of Rs. 1,24,433, thus : — 


Soil. 


Cultivated acres 
in “ Jaloun 
Settlement.” 

Increase in rent. 

Share of revenue. 

Increase to 
revenue. 

Cachar, .. ... 

ea« 

7,719 

XI 4 

«« • 

Rs. • 

4,824 

^ilar, ••• 

• •• 

152,054 

XO 14 

#2=7 

66,524 

Kabur, . « ... 

• ft • 

125,391 

XO 7 

-^2=: 

27,429 

Purwa, ... ... 

• •• 

132,7.58 

XO 5 

^2 = 

20.743 

Rakur, ... 

sse 

37,302 

XO 2 

-5-2=7 

4,663 

Acres, ... 

B • B 

455,224 


• 

l,S4,18St 


10. As to whether rents have reached their full present limit,” if we assume 
that the rise in rents sliould at least be in proportion to the 

jMr, J.Stiiart Mill says prices,! then rents have not yet reached their full pre- 

the rise ouj?ht to be m r j ^ 

even a higher ratio. sent limit. I give in the margin the average of prices, first, 

up to 1859-60, and, next, up to 1868-69, from which it appears 

• In great part the Porgunnahs of Oraie and Jaloun are every bit as fertile as the prize portions of 
Kooncli. Then Madhogurli, too, has a fertile soil. Pergaunah Atta is the only bad share of the Jaioau 
Settlement traet. 

t This is a perfectly safe amount to accept as the resulting increase, for it allows a margin of no less 
than Rb. 50,250 for error. This sum, representing further revenue, is obtained by applying the rent-rates 
of 1859-60 to the cultivated area to which they relate, thus , • 





Acres. 

Rent-rates, 

Rent, 

Cachar, 

... 

... ... 

7,7 19 X 

3 12 

Oaa 

28,946 

Mar, 

so 4 • • • 

••• ... 

152,054 X 

3 10 

0 = 

5.38,696 

Kabur, 


... ... 

125,301 X 

2 15 

Ota 

3,68,336 

Purwa, 

••• ••• 

... ... 

132,768 X 
37,302 X 

2 8 

Os3 

3,31,895 

Rakur, 

sea 


1 5 

Ob 

a- 

48,959 




• 

Assets, 

... 

1.3,18,832 





• 

Revenue. 


6,58,416 




Revenue imposed. 


6,08,166 


Rent^ratca show a revenue more by 

... 


Bs. 

50,950 


If we add 

... ...a 

... 

• •• 

• ,7 

1,24,188 



The increase rises to 

• « • 

• mm 

... Rs. 

1,74,438 
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that wheat anc 


— t 

Bubbbb. 

• 


Khubbbbf. 

a 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Bar- 

Jley. 

Cotton. 

I 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

Average of prices from 
1854-55 to 1850-60, 

59 

86 

82 

25 

85 

80 

Average of prices from 
1860-61 to 1868-69, 

44 

64 

54 

17 

66 

61 


on those spilf taken 
together, rent haa 
risen only 21 per cent. 
Again, jtnvar and 6aj- 
ra, which largely mo- 
nopolize tho purwa • 
and rakur lands, have 
risen in price rather 
more than 35 per 

cent., 'while their rents have risen only about 17 per cent. But prices always come 
earlier under the influence of competition, and are much more universally subject to it 
than rents. These pay chief homage to custom. If competition rather than custom 
regulates the rent of tenants-at-will, custom rather than competition regulates the rent 
of all occupant ryots. And on the whole, custom, usage, the law of the country, these 
have here a preponderating authority in the fixation of rents. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that rents have not yet risen as high as they might ; the margin for a further rise, 
however, is there, and so with the lapse of time the tendency of rents will be to rise. 
It is also most probable that there has been some additional advance since 1868-69, 
when the standard prevailing rents were last ascertained. 


//• — Should a •permanent settlement he euhject to the condition of a rateahle increase of 
retoenue m proportion to increase of prices ? 

11. The hypothetical proposition is to make the settlement on the basis of the 
value of a fixed quantity of produce, such value being open to revision if the rise in 
prices in course of time exceed a given ratio. Admitting tho abstract excellence of 
the idoa,^ the questions which arise are, what stajfle is to be taken as the test, how is 
this teat to be applied, and at what intervals ? 


* 12. Wheat is the article most commonly recommended to measure altered \’alue, 

but while it is the fit^^st criterion in Europe, it is not so here, because it is not tho 
constant general food of the mass of the people. Whatever constitutes the ordinary 
food of the masses is the proper standard of valuation, because, as being a necessary 
of life, the demand for it is less liable to variation than anything elso, and because the 
quantity of it raised will within narrow limits conform itself to the effectual demand. 
The accidents of seasons, producing accidental prices, will be eFirninated from this pro- 
portion of quantity to demand by taking the average of a number of years. The aver- 
age priceB«of a series of years will therefore afford tho requisite standard of comparison. f 
Cycles of twenty years wiU be sufficient, in my view, to supply a true average ; it being 
further understood that no c.hauge would be made unless tho increase of price was at 
least found to be equivalent to 2 annas in the rupee, or 12'5 per cent. This, on the 
bypotbesis of a similar increase in rents, would furnish an increase to the revenue of 
6*25 per cent, on the total rental, which in sums of lakhs would give tangible results. 
But the landlord must be armed with summary legal power to raise all his rents in the 
same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse. I must not be understood to con- 
vey that if at revision, say, the prevailing average prices are fomid to be 12*5 per cent. 


* It is remarkod In the Wealth of Naiionu that “ the rents in England which have been reserved in com 
have preserved their value, much better thau those which have been reserved in money.’* 

‘‘ Supposing that in the first of Henry VII., N. let 100 acres of land to A. for six pence per annum per 
acre rack-rent, andtto B. another luo acres of land, of the same soil and yearly worth with the former, 
for a bushel, of wheat per acre rack-rent la bushel of wheat about that time being probably sold- for about 
six pence), it was then an equal rent. If, therefore, these leases were for years yet to come, it is certain 
that he that paid but six pence per acre, would pay now fifty shilliugs per annum, and he that jMiid a bushel 
of wheat per acre, would now pay about twenty-flve pornids per annum, which would be near about the 
yearly value of the land were it to be let now. The reason whereof is this : that there being ten times as 
much silver now in, the world (the discovery in tho West Indies having made tiie plenty) as there was 
then, it is nine-tenths ^^s worth now than it was at jhat time.”— Zoc^e’v Coneiderationa on lowering the 
Jlate ef Interest. 

t ^ Perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise of rents, or a rise of the price of com, would be a general 
ris e in the price oil land.”— AfiiTs tol. JEcon^ Book L, Chapter 2, Section 6. 
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higher than they were 20 jreate befbr^ and acted npon as above, the landlord shonld 
thereon have tlie power of summarily raising his rents of the day by ^l|at percentage 
all round, but that he shonld have the power of bringing them up to that point, worUng 
o» the basik of the recorded rente of twentg yeare h^ore. All undue exaction would thus 
bo obviatodj and intormodi&to incrooso of individual routs takon into account aAd allowed 
for. Gultivittors in the position of quasi-proprietors, or with privileged tenancy, might 
perhaps be held liable to have their rents enhanced only in the same ratio as the revenue 
.and no more.* The same officer that determined the resulting increase to the revenue 
would be the proper agent for adjusting the rents. With rents so shackled by custom 
as they are, which prevents their answering fully or quickly to an increase in prices, 
such on adjustment is simply a mte qua non to the existence of the scheme. 

13. 1 am altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited, wherever it 
can be otherwise appropriately conceded ; but the prospect of a settlement in jierpe- 
tuity in Jaloun is so distant, that I need not go more practically into this question in 
direct relation to it. 

Section II. — Temporary Settlement. 

/. — Is the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets inade^ 
quote ? 

14. A negative may be, I think, safely submitted in answer. Besides 50 per 
cent, of the revenue, the assets have to meet other onerous State obligations. There 
are 5 per cent, for cesses, 2 or 3 per cent, for payment of Putwaroes, 2^ per cent, for 
remuneration of Luinberdars, and on the average about 3 J or per cent, for village 
expenses. All these, except the last, are imposed by the State, and even it comprises 
iti^ms incidental to our administration, such as dastuk tulubana and cost of the annual 
village papers officially prescribed. We must thus at the threshold deduct from 63 to 
65 per cent, from the rental before we can attempt to define the landlord’s profits. For 
all the risk and trouble of management, 36 per cent., say, of the rental is anything but 
an excessive ratio of profit whore prf>perties are small and the rate of interest exorbitant. 

I can illustrate the smallness of properties by statistics at hand for^three-fourths of the 
district. The Jaloun Settlement has a cultivated area of 455 ,224 acres, and an aggre- 
gate culturable area of 539,161 acres, distributed between a proprietary which numbers 
13, 095. t Each proprietor, therefore, owns an average of 34*8 cultivated, or 41 *2 cultu- 
rablo acres. The present rental assets of the “ Jaloun Settlement,” on the data given in 
paragraph 8 and its note^ ho put at Ks. 15,65,198, from which is obtained a general 
rent of Ks. 3-7-0 per cultivated acre. This gives a rental of Rs. 120-5-0 for the holding 
owned by each proprietor, and 36 per cent, of it, or between 39 and 40 rupees per annum, 
represents the nett profits with which he is to subsist himself and family. This atte- 
nuated income has of course to be eked out by other means, principally by the proprietor 
practising cultivation himself, which adds profits, such as they are, to rent. 

15. Those who, looking only at the produce, deduce from it a correct theoretical 
rent, and then stand amazed at the prodigality of our settlements, forget One considera- 
tion which unfortunately rules the whole question inexorably. They forget (to put 
aside the restrictions of custom) the usurious interest of the village money lender and 
all it implies. Native bonds for money coming before the Courts never exhibit an 
interest of less than 24 per cent, per annum, but from year to year the average agricul- 
turist borrows on a stipulation of 50 per cent, interest, practically paying, however, far 

* In Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s scheme the rents of this class of cultivators were to be flaaliy determined 
on introduction of a permanent settlement, and not held liable ttfvhangrc by the proprietor 4»hereaf ter. 

** With respect to the resident ( khoodkciaht or chupperhund) ryots, who lire seuerally understood to possoss 
a prescriptive hereditary right of occupancy so long as they shall continue to pay their rent according to 
a fixed rate, there seems to be comparatively little chance of maintaining their rights, except by fixing the 
ryebuHfhe of each village at the some tline that the settlement is made. Without this precaution there 
is, 1 think, every reason to fear that, as in Bengal, the main benefits of a permanent settlement will be 
lent. And the cultivators of tkie soil may possibly sufPer by a measure that will reiidvr their landlords less 
dependent on their labour, and better able to oppress €hem.”— Faros. 328 and 389 of his memoraaduin, dated 
iBt July, 1819. 

f Bee paioa. 96 and 53 of my Report Mo. 58, dated 80th April, 1869. 
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more, as I illustrated for the spring harvest of 1870-71 in paragraphs 2 to 4 of my Re- 
venue Admin^tration Report of the District for that year, dated 25th October, 1871. A 
stock case is given by Boames, at pages 280-31, volume 1, of bis edition of Stir H. M 
£!Iliot*s Supplemental Grlossary of Indian Terms, which I (juote for refereftce : — At 
sowing tihie the cultivator borrows, say, one inaund of seed, value 2 rupees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at 50 per cent. At harvest time the price of grain 
has fallen, as it always does, to, say, one rupee a maund. For 2 rupees j)lu3 the interest, 
the cultivator has to pay then three maunds. This iniquitous system is sometimes pur- 
sued a step further. Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens ; the ryot 
comes to the lender and says : ^ I cannot pay you till next harvest.’ ‘ Very good,’ says 
the lender, ‘ I shall charge you 50 per cent, on the whole amount, principal and interest,’ 
compound interest in fact. The account then stands over till next harvest, when it 
assumes this shape ; — 

Lent originally one inaund of grain, value, ••• ... Rs. 2 

Interest at 50 per cent., ... ... ••• „ 1 

Rs. 3 

Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee s 1 maund. 

Therefore due 3 maunds. 

Market rate of grain at sowing time (after a bad harvest), Rs. 3 
Therefore 3 maunds,— ... ... ... „ 9 

Interest at 50 per cent.,==! ••• ... ... „ H 

‘'Total, ... ... Rs. 13i 

“ Market rate of grain at harvest time 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

“ Therefore due 13^ maunds, which will be sold three months later at 2i rupees 
a maund=33 rupees 8 annas. And all this for one maund originally lent ! ” 

16. It is surely quite evident how the profits, which can afford such an interest, 
must consume the best part of what ought legitimately to be the rent of the landlord, 
and how in ith turn such enormous usury must eat up the greater portion of these 
profits. Interest ha^ been called by Hume “ the true barometer of the State,” its lowness 
being an almost infalliblo sign of national prosperity, whilst the converse as certainly 
indicates a depressed condition of the people. It is not, then, so much the conserva- 
tive action of eights of occupancy, or the privileges of any other class of protected ryots, 
which unnaturally keep down rents, and consequently the i^evonuo, as this dreadful 
dead-weight of usury, from which it would bo well worth the while of Government to 
attempt ^o rescue agriculture at almost any cost, risk, and trouble. 

17, The comparative incidence of the former settlement at 66 per cent., and of 
the present at 50 per cent., of the assets is shown in the follwing table : — • 


Title of Settlement. Itate of Settlement. 


1 Jaloun Sett., ... | 

S Koonch do., -j | 

8 Calpee do., c ... ^ 

4 Duboh do., ... I 

District Total with C 
Duboh. C 


Old at C6 per cent., • 
New at 60 per cent., 
Old at G6 per cent., . 
New at 60 per cent.,. 
( )ld at 66 per cent., . 
New at 60 per cent., 
Old at 66 p4x£»cent., . 
New^at 60 per cent.,. 

Old at 66 per cent., . 
New at 60 per cent.,. 


nUtrict Total with- C | Old at 66 per cent., . 
out Duhoh. I i New at 00 per cent.,. 


Cultivated ! 

area. I 


300,416 
466,284 
71,747 
86,227 
37,829 j 
60,484 
Unkno 
9,923 


409,491 

611,867 


*409,491 

601,935 


Kcvcuuc 

demand. 


660,167 

711,6<2 


lMCll>JfiNGB PEA ACRE. 


Onculti- <>“ whole 
vatioii. assessable 
area. 


Ks. a. p. Rs. 



2 3 2 1 

16 8 1 

2 13 3 2 

2 4 2 2 

2 17 1 

18 9 1 

cd in Muti uy. 
1 10 1 1 


6 

1 8 1 


B. a. p 

19 8 
12 4 
2 4 6 
2 2 4 
12 3 
1 6 1 


18 6 


19 8 
1 4 8 


1 9 8 
1 4 3 
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18. This comparison demonstrates at a glance that whilo the 66 percent, assess* 
ment w#b a very material share of the assets at time of imposition, it moved on a steadily 
descendin^Bcalo from that date forward ; for at th© end of its course, the cultivation 
had increased by the enormous quantity of 192,444 acres,* proportionally affebtingtho 
ration of the g,ssossment to the assets. Yet the strain at the beginning was too much, 
and capital was so little diffused through the ptoprietary body, that a large number of 
them could not sustain the preliminary period of pressure which tided over would have 
placed tlicm in comparative ease and comfort. The 66 per cent, assessment of the 

Jaloun Settlement” had to be reduced in course of currency from Rs. 6,60,886 to 
Rs. 6,14,516, and that of the Koonch Settlement from Rs. 2,02,798 to Rs. 1,82,642. 
Rent being low, and the proprietors numerous and poor, 66 per cent, was too formida- 
ble a proportion to levy on the immediate assets. Had a graduated assessment . been 
adopted, tlie expanding cultivation would have provided tho means for the increasing 
revenue, and both private ruin and j)ul>lic loss ■w'ould have been averted. Calpee is an 
instance in proof. Its former assscssinent began with Rs. 65,099, and the sum of 
Rs. -78,335 shown in the above table was risen to very gradually after a series of years. 
The state of the culturable area required this treatment, and it not only secured a pro- 
gressive accretion to the revenue, but judiciously nursed tho jjergunnah for a profitable 
revision of tho settlement at its conclusion. I think very much the same features will 
be found to mark all the old settlements of tho provinces. I know of no case where 66 
per cent, of the assets Ims formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of 
assessment during a number of years ; it has always been early eased by tho help of plenty 
of readily available culturable land. Tliis resource has been pretty well exhausted now, 
and therefore such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent, is no longer possible, unless 
our landlords are to bo improved off tho face of the earth. Fifty per cent, is as much 
as w© can take and they live. 

19. No doubt in tho exceptional case of largo talookas, where a great rental is 
realized with little risk or expense, tho proportion of assessment might bo pitched 
higher than luilf assets, say at 55, or even 60 per cent., without making the State* 
demand bear on their rich owners as on potty proprietors ; but is It advisable ? Any 
invidious distinction of this sort must breed discontent. A Talookuar, if he has a large 
income, has a large expenditure too, audit is not perhaps tho best policy to attempt to 
reduce all fortunes to tho same level. The stimulus of inequality is necessary to ijio 
industrial progress of society. T'alookdars are the landed aristocracy of tho country : 
economically they siippll the standard of opulence which encourages local trades and 
manufactures, and politically they give stability to the Government. If ever the pre- 
sent primitive style of agriculture, with its archaic routine practices, is to be improved 
jirifl advanced in India, it will bo through the initiative of these 'jRilookdars who, as they 
have the means, may yet develop also tlicj intelligetic<} and tho enterprise necessary for 
the task. On the whole, I would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
talookas. 

20. Nor do I think it w'ould answer in imperfectly cultivated tracts. Where tho 
good culturable waste is excessive, thi‘ assessment, in iny judgment, should bo at half- 
assets on tho existing cultivation with a graduated rise, becoming operative in future 
years, carefully adjusted to the margin for development. 

I£, — Do Hie renl-lmoa interfere icith a full asse^stuent 5 ^ 

21. To tho extent that they fetter the Settlement Officer, they do. On this subject 
J go heartily with the views of Mr. Auckland (Jolvin,t Secretary to the Hoard of Reve- 
nue. We may have no present remedy for tho incijiius on rents which the«imoney- 
Icnder undoubtedly is, but there are other artificial obstructions known to every Reve- 
nue Officer, which could bo readily dissipated to tho advantage of tho revenue, did tlio 
law agree to what seem^bnt the natural and sensible course of allowing tho Settlement 
Officer to look first to the sufficiency of the’very foundation and ground-work of his 

^ In about 28 yi>ara. 

t Vide his memoTandum, dat jd Itb May, 1872, pages 91, 98, 129, 130, 136, and 137- 

45 s 
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labour, fieia entrnsied with the determination of the revenue on the basis of rents, 
yet all that he has to say to those rents is to enter upon a play of wits with the land- 
lord and the lyot in endeavours to discover them. The public revenue c&n never be 
pitched a^a full fair and equitable amount, unless the old power vested in Settlement OflS- 
cers of revising rents is restored to them. It is hard to say why this power should be 
withheld. With all the rules and directions for his guidance, the Settlement Officer 
has still such a discretion in determining the amount of his assessment — only assigning 
good reasons in substantiation of it — that it is strange there should be any hesitation to 
allow him, under all proper limitations, the power of reviewing and re-adjusting the 
rent-roll ‘‘ in accordance with the conclusions to which his own large experience and 
inquiry have led him/’ Rents so revised should not be liable to alteration unless by 
decree of Court, and having thus been once generally re-arranged on comprehensive 
considerations, I think that thereafter the existing provisions of Act X., restricting the 
landlord’s power of enhancement, would be sufficient to prevent any undue and arbi- 
trary augmentation of rents. I of course mean to cover the rents of tenants-at-will also, 
since the Settlement Officer will have already made them pay at the full market rfltes^ 
and there is no reason why the landlord should be loft free to further rack-rent them 
at pleasure. The right remedy to our present difficulty of drawing an adequate mea- 
sure of revenue from the land without disorganizing society is, in Mr. Colvin’s words,* 
to be found in arranging at time of settlement for the fair and full valuation of rents, 
not by law Courts and vain formulae of enhancement, but by the only officer competent 
to do it— the Settlement Officer w’ho stands to-day in the place of Akbar’s Amil, and 
who has to guide him a mass of data which he only can effectually ' handle. Afar 
larger revenue would be gained with a smaller amount of heart-burning. The treasury 
would be satisfied, and the people more content.” 

III. — To what extent^ if at ally may prospective increase in rents he anticipated in the 
assessment ? 

22. I am quite clear that there is no danger in giving "Settlement Officers a discre- 
tional power on this point, but I doubt if it is possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules for invariablcv observance. All that can be done is to tell the Settlement Officer 
that if he sees grounds for concluding that an immediate, or compartively immediate, 
rise in rents is reasonably certain to occur, he will anticipate the circumstance, but with 
all due moderation, distinctly stating in his rent report, for the Board’s previous 
judgment, both the signs on which he relies, and the degree in which he would fore- 
stall the expected rise. When this is called discounting the future,” it begins to look 
a little enormous ; but is not that simply trying to kill by a phrase ? Without pretend- 
ing for the Settlement Officer any gift of casting the economic horoscope of a district 
during thirty years, ho may surely bo credited with some intelligence, as well as special 
skill, for appreciating what he sees to be going on around him, and from the premises 
valuing the probable results in the near future. Beyond this I do not mean that the 
Settlement Officer should go. 

IV. — Should settlements during currency be open to enhanonnent in consequence of the 
diminished valve of the precious meialsy or other causes ? 

23. Certainly not, I should say in the case of temporary settlements. A lease 
should take its fair chance on such points. I think all agricultural industry would be 
paralysed, and the value of land seriously affected, if tlie people were told that they 
had a settlement for 30 years ; but in course of that term if the value of silver fell, or if 
roads, markets, or canals were constructed, their settlement would bo re-considered. 
They would be hopelessly unal\’ \ to imderstand us. Our drift would be incurably suspect- 
ed. It would be of no avail to assure them, on the other hand, that all improvements 
made by themselves would be scrupulously left out of the account. They would, in an- 
swer, have it in their hearts to say to us that our word was no longer worth a straw. Go- 
vernment would, on the contrary, by coikiplete fidelity to its contract, by simple pas- 
siveness, find a rich reward at the end of the stipulated term when, all improving 


Page 137 of his memorandum. 
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inflaences havinjor been allowed free scope, the property would be in flonrislling condition 
for reviaion ; and the increase then demanded, being in conformity with all precedent, 
would be c6!iitentedly surrendered. Roads and railways are not made with the primary 
object of giving value to land, and their effect is different on different localities. 
They are really intended, among other important purposes, to cheapen the supply by 
finding a vent for the produce of lands removed from the main markets, and their 
natural tendency therefore is to lower existing rents. Their effect on any particular 
locality is beat discerned after the lapse of some years, and there is thus the less reason, 
on their account, to anticipate the expiry of the settlement. As to canals introduced 
during the term of settlement, there is no alternative but that the State should be con- 
tent with its water-rate until re-settlement. Then the whole accruing canal profits 
could be brought under assessment, but thereafter there could be no intermediate reWsion 
without creating distrust and causing discouragement ; although, no doubt, the landlord 
could be made to yield up a portion of his gratuitous profits coming from increased 
canal irrigation, by applying the average rate of the extraordinary ” canal revenue 
noted at settlement to the additional irrigated area after every period of five years. 

24. Neither do I think that on the theoretical groimd of a fall in value of the 
precious metals should the whole virtue of a long-term temporary settlement be neutra- 
lized. Economists, 1 believe, are divided in opinion concerning the reality of this con- 
sideration in the present day. Mr. Fawcett certainly, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in Parliament on the 2nd August forcibly alluded to the present operation of 
this cause* on prices ; but it has also been asserted that, with the exception of the fall 
that took place in consequence of the discovery of America, the precious metals have 
been comparatively steady in their value, f It has been calculated that India is capable 
of yet absorbing silver to the extent of Bs. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, for the 
purposes of currency alone, before it should show any signs of saturation with itf 
Here the ground for alarm is the failure of the supply to meet the demand, rather than 
a depreciaticn in the value of gold and silver. To take a landmark, let us say that 
since the Ist November, 1858, the date on which Her Majesty the Queen became 
Empress of India, specie has undeniably poured into the country at an extraordinary 
rate, but this has been the result of the astonishing career of Material progress on 
which India then entered, and her consequent expanded, and daily expanding, wealth. 
Increase in the quantity of the precious metals, arising from such a cause (though prices 
may pari passu increase also) has no tendency to diminish their value, c.vhich can only 
be the consequence of the increased abundance of the mines that supply them. The 
eircumstance, I think, should be regarded as too problematical a one to influence us in 
making a temporary settlement, at the end whereof the State always has the oppor- 
tunity of recouping itself at all points. • 


1*.S. — I think, to make my meaning quite clear, I had better illustrate the views 
stated in paragraph 12. 

Let us say that Jaloun is ripe for permanent settlement ; that the revenue is care- 
fully fixed at Rb. 10,00,000, that the general food of the population is ascertained to be 

* " Of the JE179, 500, 000 of apcciu which liiul been poured into India during the last eleven years, 
a considerable portion had, of courae, been added to her circulation. That had naturallj produoftd a rise 
in price.M, and a similar effect had followed the increase of the paper currency conRcquent on its being 
made a legal tender. From the peculiar nature of Indian trade, it bccuis almost certain that the importa- 
tion of specie would continue, and if so, the rise in price would aLso continue. That rise in price would be 
assisted by the general rise in prices now going on throughout the world, which was due to the depreciation 
of the precious metals — a now admitted by almost every economist and financier of eminence.” 

t Mr. J. B. McCullitch, 1863. 

{ Estimating the amount of gold and silver circulating as coin in Great Britain hit £80,000,000, and 
the population at 30,000,00^j, and estimating the currency of IndB in 1867 at an equal amoant, and the 
population at 180,0u0,000, requires but very little calculation to show t^t India is capable of yet ab- 
sorbing silver to the extent of Rs. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, in addition to this amount, for the pur- 
poses of currency alone. Nor must it be forgottcu that India is able to support a population many millions 
Biore numerous than she at present possesses ; nor, on the other hand, that England has many means of 
ecoDomistng the use of coin jvhich, in consequence of her immense extent of area, will be domed to India, 
if not for over, for many years to come. If then it int admitted that there is cvenr% shadow of truth in 
these estimates, it may not be unreasonaBle to conclude that there is a possibility— distant it may be yet, 
still a possibility — of the requirements of India for currency purposes approaching the enormous sum of 
£500,000,000 in ulver coin.”— -TAe Drain of Silvur (o t/it JSast : by W. N* Lees, LUJ., pages 44«46. 


wheat in the ]|toportionof one-fiith, gram one-fifth, and jowar and bajra three-fifths j and 
that the present average.priceB per rupee are wheat 22, gram 27, jowar 28, ai^d bajra 
26 seers. , ' 

* Hs. Hs. Maunds. 

Then, Wheat (| of 10,00,000) 2,00,000=110,000 
Gram Q of 10,00,000) 2,00,000 = 135,000 
Jowar (j» of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 = 210,000 
Bajra of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 = 195,000 

Our settlement therefore is on 650,000 maunds of grain, at an average of 26 seers 
per Bupeo; or more correctly, cn 110,000 maunds of wheat, 135,000 maunds of gram, 
210,000 maunds of jowar, and 195,000 maunds of bajra. 

The sum of ten lakhs of rupees as above is the present money expression of the 
settlement. 

It will change or not as the average prices of tliose grains 20 years hence rise above 
or fall below the present average prices outside a margin either way of 12*5 per cerft. 

Say that 20 years hence the average prices are deduced at wheat 18, gram 22, 
j owar 25, and bajra 24 seers per rupee. 

Then, value of 110,000 maimds of Avheat, Hs. 2,44,444 


Ditto 

of 

135,000 

„ of gram, 

„ 2,45,454 

Ditto 

of 

210,000 

„ of jowar. 

„ 3,36,000 

Ditto 

of 

195,000 

,, of bajra. 

„ 3,25,000 




Total value. 

11,50,898 


The constituted basis of tlie settlement have thus increased in value by Rs. 1 ,50,898, 
or about 15 per cent, (equivalent to about 7*5 percent, on the assumed rental assets of 
settlement). And the whole of this increase will bo taken, because it implies an increase 
at the same rate per cent, of Hs. 3,01,796 on the rental, which the Settlement Officer 
will see is secured to the landlord. But if, as 1 advocate, the quasi-proprietary tenants 
are to pay only as m^:^ more as is equivalent to the increased demand of revenue, tlieir 
rental will bo raised by 7*5 per cent, with something additional to requite the landlord 

for his trouble and risk of collection. 

% 

The increase would be operative for the next 20 years. 

In striking the average, the prices of guite eairaordinaty seasons, good or bad, 
would be thrown out. 

t 

Stipulating for this**8cheme of a “permanent settlement in com,” tliat it bo only 
conceded where full development has hiken placo in cultivation, in irrigation, in rents, 
in a word, where agriculture in every particular is well advanced, the agriculturists 
prosperous, and the landlord’s rent in fair ratio to the gross produce. I almost think 
it defies successful assault. The scheme, however, was unsparingly cx)ndemnod in the 
Indian Economist of September and October, 1870, and this was the citadel of its 
argument : “ fifty years hence the annual expenditure of the Hmpire, at the rate at 
which it is now progressing, and must progress, will not be less than £100,000,000 
a year. Now, if we fix tlio land revenue in perj>etuity at its present amount of 
£20,000,000 in corn, wo may perhaps find from a further rise in priecs that the 
£20,000,000 have become £25,000,000 or £30,000,000 ; but there will still be the 
awiul diasm of £70,000,000 to bo bridged over in some way independent of the land 
revenue. '' Is it not plain, palp^hde madness in these circumstances to settle tho land 
revenue in perpetuity in any shape whatever ?” This perhaps is only another instance 
of the Indian Eeonmnist' s professed policy of “ aiming at the stars ” with an object. 
But if literally mq^t, surely it is taking up^a most astounding position to say that the 
land, which now can only pay twenty millions sterling, could, 50 years hence, pay one 
hundred millions if the settlement were left open. 
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BepoH B. T. Hobabt, Esq., Deputy CoUector of Etahf No* 315, dated^ahf the 28l& 

Auffustf 1872. ^ 


2. I aiji diffident in expressing myself on the subject of the Circular, as I have 
been able to devote so little of my time or thought to it, because of other work, it 

^is besides a matter much more cognate to the work of the able officers engaged in set- 
tlement, BO that anything I could say would have but little weight nji.tTir n.ll y. 

3. There are two heads set forth — permanent and temporary settlements — ninl 
these are again sub-divided into several heads. To take them as they stand 

Pbbmakent Settlement. 

I. — Have rents risen to their full limits ? 

I think certainly not. They are far below those for similar land in other districts, 
and are being enhanced daily 

II. — Will prices rise or remain stationary 

Prices will undoubtedly rise. The country is essentially an agricultural one, and 
the call on it from abroad for its produce must increase year by year, as foreign popula- 
tion and needs increase, and better means of conveyance are devised, unless artificially 
checked. Besides, the local population has increased almut 12 per cent, in seven years. 
It was 314,351 in 1865, and is now 692,752, and will no doubt go on. The best land is 
taken up already ; the margin is not large. I see a prospect of prices rising indefinitely. 

III. — Have rents risen proportionately with prices ? 

• 

It is hard to reply to this, but the statistics would seem* to i cate lhat rents have 
not kept pace with prices, and there is a good deal of evidence to show this. It is admitted 
that tenants are far better off than ever they were before, that they live better, are 
better clad, have a larger collection of household jewellery, than over they were wont 
to possess. It is a standing joke now among the better classes to say tfiat the labourer 
has got as much jewelled as the farmer. This remark, of course, is not founded on 
statistics, but it seems to be the result of observation ; and if we compare what one sees 
now with the description of the abject poverty of the people 30 or 40 years* ago, and 
if those descriptions are right, the conclusion is inevitable thal the profits of the rent- 
payers are large. To look at the statistics : — Between 1840 and 1850 

Wheat sold @ ss seers per rupee, it now sells @ 20 seers 4 chittacks per rupee. 

Barley sold @ \ maund 13 seers it now sells @ 29 seers „ 

Gram sold 40 seers it now sells ® 23 seers and less. 

While the average rent-rate for land was in the same decade in the villages-* 
r In Btah, 

1 hare selected. { Kasgimifo, 

and is now, (InBtah, 

( In Kasgangc, 

despite the fact that the outlying and inferior soik^^s sin^ been cultivated, and is 
taken into account. 

The same difference is perceptible eveprwhere, whether the ave^j^e acreage rate 
for a pergnunah or for the whole district is taken for any past period and oompscred 
with the present, and the prices of that period oompared with those nc«v obtaining. 

46 s 


S 11 8 

S 4 11 

... 9 16 S 

...2 8 3 
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I take tha liberiy to enter a few iUnatrationB 



• 

Belling xiricelselllEig price 

Selling price 
of barley per 

• « 

• 

Name of Tehseel. 

Tear. 

0 ^ wheat per 

of gram per 

Remarks. 

a 


rupee. 

rupee. 

rupee. 


1 

► 

1841 to 1860, 

- 

• 

0 89 8 

O 80 6 

1 12 8 

( 

This statement 
is compiled for 
Kaflgunge from the • 
books of Purus Ram, 
Khem Chund, Mum- 
pool, and Heeralidl, 



Tehseel Etah, 






1851 to 1860, 

0 so 11 

18 4 

1 9 14 

For Etah from 
the books of Sooruj 


1861 to 1870, 

0 sa 10 

0 22 12 

0 80 12 

Buksh of Kasoun, 





Ungunlall of Etah, 
Liala Ram of Chum* 







kurie,Dhooree Mull 
of Surawall. 

Tehseel Kasgnnge, ... •• 

1842 to 1860, 

0 38 0 

12 8 

1 13 8 


1851 to I860, 

0 S5 4 


1 12 4 

Tlie full accounts 
will be found in %he 


- 

1861 to 1870, 

0 SO 4 1 


0 28 0 

Appendix. 


And I would here observe that as far as my powers go, I have taken the utmost 
pains to obtain correct price lists ; it is a work of the greatest difiScultj, as buneeahs 
are so suspicions. The price lists I have procured have been obtained from old estab- 
lished firms in Kasgnnge, Etah, and elsewhere, and the Rajah of Etah has been very 
nsefnl too in giving data. Rents, again, have been selected, not from an average per- 
gnnnah rate, which is for many reasons deceptive, and, except for Marehra, cannot be 
obtained, but from a few selected villages in each pergunnah. I got out a set of vil- 
lages in each pergunnah representative of each class of soil, and selected those whose 
papers were intact, and have pursued my inquiry through the three decades in respect 
of those villages alone. I think that this is a fair test. It wiU be seen from the table 
that rents have risen very slightly, only between 7 and 10 per cent., in 30 years, 
while wheat h^ risen nearly 100 per cent. 

4. My conclui^n, therefore, is, that rents must and ought to rise, unless by legisla- 
tion there is an artificial check placed on this natural rise, which must come about soon. 

^ IV.— Is population up to the ordinaiy standard ? 

a 

The population of the district is 692,752, and the area is 1,511 square miles, 
which gives 458 to the square mile. This gives an average greater in density of 
population than Bijnour at the time of last census, and smaller than any of the Benares 
Division districts. At the present rate of progress, the population would double itself 
in about 58 years, and 1 see nothing to check this rapid onward rate except famine, 
or pestilence, or war. The present aveptge produce of the district edible by man 1 
calculated at 9,674,655 maunds in my letter No. 46, dated 23rd August, 1872, to the 
Board of Revenue. This itself, even supposing that no improved means of agriculture 
were introduced, and that irrigation stood still, would sustain 517,829 more souls 

at present. I think that population will go on increasing enormously. 

V.— What is the margin of onltfarable land ? 

Cultivated CulturaMe not 

Acres, cultivated, 

* Iiately abandoned. Old waste. 

612,966 23,723 133,875 

VI .< *»What are the prosper ‘ -^^of improved means of communication and irrigation ? 

The district will soon possess a new branch of the Ganges Canal, which will run 
through its eutire centre, where bhoor land principally prevails, and which will render 
t,lif« land immensely more valuable than before, for wells are,-as a rule, hardly worth 
the* making in it. .The rise in rent ought to be very large, indeed, in the whole hody 
of country lying between the Kalindree and the Boorgunga, or, in other words, ib 







ftbovt t1iZ66-fiftl)s of the entire district. In the Eppended tables willbefbiyid a few of the 
statistics firoin which I have drawn my conclusions. The rents are taken from the 
jnmnuflbnmlees, 4md these jnmmabnndees have all been selected for the same set of 
villages^ so that the element of uncertainty connected with the higher or lower rate of 
rent for better or inferior soils might be eliminated as far as possible. The tables 
showing theiBomparative value of land as indicated by price realized at auction sale, 
1 do not regard as a good test. I have given them, but there are so many circumstances 
•connected with the sale of land, that the price realized is not a good index to value, 
not to speak of collusion. In this district in former times some estates worth thou- 
sands, and in more than one case, tens of thousands of rupees, were bought by the 
Oardiner family among others for a mere song, a few hundred rupees. Again, one estate 
may be heavily encumbered, and another be sold without a mortgage on it. Some 
land sold may belong to a lot of unruly Thakoors, and other land may be easily 
managed. In fine, there are innumerable circumstances which prevent the auction 
sale book from being a true test of the value of land. ' 

* 5. Again, as to private sale, the information one can gather is, at the best, but 
untrustworthy. If the land be in a pre-emption right village, the alleged price will 
be enhanced, and so on. In the tables I have given I attach importance to two only 


(I). The table of prices of produce which have been sifted out in every way in 
my power, and (II), the acreage rates for the special representative villages which 
I have selected out of each pergnnnah. The result of the above leads me to think 
that prices will range higher and higher, and that rents are rising, but have not kept 
pace with the rise in the prices of produce. The tables showing the price of land 
realized at sale public and private, and of the sums at which mortgage was effected, 
show a steady rise in the value of laud, though those tables are of little value. They 
show a clear average rise in the three decades. 


Price per acre 
rea 1 i z e d at 
sale. 


} 


1841— fiO. 

Bs. a. p. 
1 10 6 


1851—60. 
Rs. a. p. 
6 8 11 


1861—70. 
Bs. a. p. 
8,7 7 


The average rent acreage rate in the selected villages has risen 


Etah, 

Kasgunge, 


1841—50. 
Bs. a. p. 
2 11 8 
2 4 11 


1851—60. 1861—70^ 


Bs. a. p. 
2 13 6 

2 6 0 | 


Bs. a. p. 
2 15 2 

2 8 2 


The average price of produce has risen : — 


Etah and Kas-l 

••• J 


1841—50. 

Boers. 

39 


1851—60. 1861—70. 

Seers Ch. Seers. 

32 10 21 


There is nothing that I know of to stop this progress, as even after the cultivable 
land has all been brought under the plough, there is no reason to suppose that the 
demand both from, within and from without will not go on increasing. And now as 
to the expediency of a permanent settlement. I think that there can be no question 
as to its expediency if it could be arranged without loss of income to dovemment, 
consequent on increased prices or production. Such a measure would save all the cost 
and loss of time and annoyance, and public loss in the reduction of cultivated area 
involved in measurements and re-assessments of landf 

6. My own theory is this, I give it for what it is worth, and I believe it is anything 
but original : — I would apply a modified permanent assessment to all villages whose culti- 
vation had reached its full limits or nearly *so (allowing the old propoi^ed limit of 20, per 
cent, culturable waste). With regard to the rest of the land, we have^ all the infor- 
mation we can ever proenre. The careful and elaborate statistics of settlement give 



as th« exact yunemit of land capable of being mannred from HonrceSf 

exact amonnt of the different kinds of nataral soils, the exact amonnt of existing irri- 
gation. Having got thefle data, we ought to get from the Settlement OfficOT tft aver- 
age produce of an acre of each of thtf above kinds of soil, and the average outturn of 
earii village in an average year. If a moderate time were expended on this work, 
if cutting and weighing were carried out in the presence of a trustworthy officer 
for a few years, we would have the surest groimds that we could possess for the 
assessment of land revenue. I believe that many Settlement Officers have cut and* 
weighed crops, and that there is an order in the Board’s Office directing men to do so. 
If, then, this could be done for a few years, and a fair average standard of outturn 
arrived at for each kind of the ordinary grown staples, it would only remain for 

Wheat barley mlecella. Government to ask for a certain amount of produce reduced to 
noouBcr^. ’ the money value of the day. I would not alter this rate, 

ou* c^pi.**^**’ whatever rise tliere might be in the market for 10 years. At 

the end of every 10 years thnre should bo a new appraisement, calculated on the aver- 
age market rate of the past three years, unless those years had been abnormaL I would 
take the various crops standing at the time as my first measure of the capabilities of 
the soil for the production of specific crops for the 10 years, whatever change might 
take place in the interim. 


7. I would let future irrigation go untaxed, and allow the proprietor or tenant to 
benefit by his outlay, or if thsit were thought too disadvantageous to the general tax- 
payer, I would charge a certain rating per well, taking a portion of the difference 
between the cost of outlay and work, and income from increased production ; and I 
would charge for canal water a fixed rating, which would cover the Government share 
in the increased productiveness of the soil. In this programme I see no difficulty, 
though I have no doubt there are innumerable difficulties, but the plan seems a feasible 
one. It would save labour, time, valuable services, money to Government ; it would 
bring relief from anxiety, discontent, loss of time, loss of money to the people. 

• 

8. As to temporary settlements, I propose to say little, for I have already gone 
much farther than ]|had any intention of going. 

(1) I .think the present standard of 50 per c^t. a good one, but 1 think 

• the Bettloment Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion. 

(2) In enhancement cases I do not think that st^cient stress is laid on 
Clause 2, Section 17 of the Act. It is so hard to say when a tenant’s 
rent was fixed, and so hard to fix a time from which to calculate en- 
hanced v^lue of produce. If a sort of standard were set up for occu- 
j>ancy tenants, and if tlieir profits were limited to a certain amount 
of the produce like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the 
current market value) ns in my proposed scheme, and their rent could 
be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would be a plainer and simpler rule 
than that which obtains at present. 

^ (3) The third question is one which I can hardly venture to reply to. Ido 

not think that any man can possibly foresee to what height prices will rise 
during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present appears 
to be the best that could possibly be adopted. 


In respoc}; of point 4, I think that in a temporary settlement of 30 years’ dura- 
tion, I Would not leave the ass^jil^entB open to enhancement on any ground. 

9. In conclusion, I bog to apologize for seeming dilatoriness in sending in thia 
report, but my other work kept me much engaged, and my materials were not satisfac- 
tory. Now that Ihy materials are collected^ I have been obliged to write out any few 
ideas I have g^t as hurriedly os possible. The statistics on the value of Innd^ as asoei^ 
tained by sale or private toansfer, will follow in a few days. 
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N<k 1. 


\ 


3iatgme§t thoxeing Friet Current of •Tehseel Etahj etceording ito the papers of Sooreg 
Buheh Beohra of Kasounj UngunlaU of Etah^ Ledo, Ram tf Chumkuriey and Dhooree 
Mull of Surawulj excerpted from the papers in the aoeompanging Appendix, 


• 

, Years. 

1 

Averngc rate 
of wheat of 
each year per 
rupee. 

Average rate 1 

of gram of 
each year per 
rupee. 

Average rate 
of barley^ of 
each year per 
rupee* 

Average of 
total aver- 
age rates. 

Remarks. 


lids. 

s. C. 

Mds. 

8. C. 

Mds 

. s. c. 

Mds. 8. c. 


From 1841 to 1850^ ... 

0 

39 8 

0 

39 6 

1 

12 8 

1 3 23 


From 1861 to 1860, ... 

o 

30 11 

1 

8 4 

1 

9 14 

1 2 15 


From 1861 to 1870, ... 

o 

82 10 

0 

29 12 

0 

30 12 

0 25 6 



Eta^, Deputy Coixbotob’b Office: 1 R. HOBART, 

The iSth Avguet, 187S. ) Deputy Collector. 

No. 2. 

Staiement showing Price Current of the Town of Kasgungey according to the papers 
of Purus Ranty KItem Chundy Mumphooly and Heeralally Bankers of Koagur^ey excerpted 
from the papers in the accompanying Appendix. 


Years. 

Average rate 
of wheat per 
rupee of each 
year. 

Average rate 
of gram per 
rupee of each 
year. 

Average rate 
of barley per 
rupee of 

1 each year. 

1 

Average of 
total average 
rates. 

Remarks. 


Mds. s. c. 

Mds. 8. c. 

A4ds. 8. c. 

Mds. a. c. 


From 1842 to 1650, ... 

0 38 0 

1 2 6 

1 IS 8 

1 5 0 


From 1861 to 1860, ... 

0 35 4 

1 0 0 

1 12 4 

] 2 8 

• 

From 1861 to 1870, ... 

0 20 4 

0 24 12 

0 28 0 

0 2^4 1 



Etab Deputy CoiiLKCTOR’B Office: 
The S8I// Avgust^ 1872. 


B. HOBARl^ 
]9eputy CoUu ^ore 
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dement thowing the average Price Current of the Town of Kaegunge, from the year 1842 to 1870, according to the papers of Purus Bam, Khem Chund, Munpko^ oiU Heera- 
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SMlrntnit yhcning ihe Aem^e Bent Amage Rate tn tJie nleeted ViUaget of fehed Etahf ZUlak Et<A, from 1841 to 1870* 
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• V . / , 

Report hy Edwakds, Esq., Offg. Commissioner, Agra Division, No. 857, dated 

Agra, the 'Ith November, 1872. 

• • • 

Sir, — I n reply to No. 23^9 of 4th instant, and previous reminders on the . 
same subject, I have only to repeat what I told the Junior Member demi-officially 
BCVOTal montlis ago, namelj^, that I do not propose to submit any detailed opinion on the 
question of a permanent settlement and the system of SO-years’ settlements now in force 
in these provinces. 

2. The subject has been discussed in all its bearings by men of far greater expe- 
rience in settlement work than I can claim, and every imaginable argument has been 
brought to bear. It would bo useless as well as wearisome going again over the same 
ground and retreading an already well-beaten track. 

3. 1 will, therefore, only say that I have been the steady and uncompromising 
opponent of a permanent settlement since the question was first mooted in, I think^ 
1863-(»4. At one time, indeed, in 18(iG, it appeared from the Despatches of the Secre- 
tary of State that Government was pledged to make the settlement perpetual, and I 
thought good faith demanded that the pledge should bo redeemed at whatever coat, but 
tills supposed jiroinise has since been successfully got over, and the matter can be decided 
on its merits untrammelled by the question of good faith. 

4. T maintain that a permanent settlement is inexpedient both politically and finan- 
cially, while the landed interest neither demand nor wish for it. It w’ould bo raising a 
permanent super.stru<*fure on a necessarily shifting foundation, and sacrificing the inter- 
ests of the State, and, I will add, of the jieople also to a mere chimera. It, moreover, 
proceeds on the dangerous and mistaken assumption that what has answered well in 
Europe must prove suitable for this country. 

5. Far too great importance has been given to the politic-al aspect of the question. 

It has boon urged that a demand fixed in perpetuity would bind the proprif^tary com- 
jnuriity to the British Govoriimont, give them a real and practical interest in its 
maintenanco,«arid not only ensure their passive loyalty, hut their active opposition to the 
advance of any foi| igii power. The argument might have some foundation with refer- 
ence to a reiieemed land-tax ; it has next to none with regard to a permanent land-tax ; 
for it rests on the presumption that tli(^ zemindar is satisfied with his lot and position, 
aiTd we knowjiow rarely tliat would be the case, and it ignores the love of change which 
permeates the very life-blood of Asiatic. 

6. What European power, and no other need bo taken into consideration, would 
bo HO insane as to reverse the tixisiing order of things at once ? It would be only too 
glad to let fiscal matteVs remain in statu quo until it had acquired a firm and assured 
position in the land. 

7. That a jM rmancnt settlement would be a blunder financially needs no demon- 
stration : it is written in the history of the past. What would our position now be if we 
had hurriedly rushed into and carriinl out the views enunciated by the late Colonel 
Baird Smith in 18G1 ? The Blue Books of the past 10 years supply the best answer. 

*8. The financial requirements of the State arc increasing year by year, and must 
continue to do so. We have utterly failed in devising any new series of imposts which 
will suffice to meet tlu^se increased calls, and yet not prove so odious to the masses that 
their collection generally would provoke widespread and dangerous opposition. Our 
sheet-anchor^ for many years to come must be the land-revenue, and to tie it down and 
curb it£ expansion when all ;lse is expanding and undergoing change would be 
suicidal. 

9. There is another part of the question which has scarcely been given the pro- 
minence it demands, and that is, what aro^ the feelings and wishes of the proprietary ? 
With the exception of a few landholders, whose estates have been assessed on very favour- 
able terms for them, I do not know a single man who desires it. The majority not 
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only do not want it, but are decidedly opposed to it : saying, — we will ol^y engage for 
our own time ; let those who come after us make their own arrangements, and keep their 
feet in Aeir 8tir];ups as they best can!” * 

10. iffow with reference to the present 30-ydars settlement. ^ 

11. I am disposed to pronounce the term too long and to advocate its reduction 
by half or one-third. Such a course would necessitate the abandonment of a great deal 
of the existing elaborate system, but that I would regard as an imjirovcment. 

12. What these settlement operations entail on the people, from the date of their 
commencement to that of their close, has lately been most ably and graphically told, and 
no words of mine can add to the too true picture. Our object should then be to save the 
community from the present harass and the State from the vast expense of the system 
now in force, without in any way sacrificing imperial interests. The time of Settlement 
Officers is taken up with the preparations of papers not immediately connected witli tho 
assessment, and the tendency of all soil enquiries and records is to increase and multi- 
ply. Where is the vital necessity — I would almost ask, where the advantage— of tho 
elaborate enquiries into occupancy rights now that Act X. has revolutionized tho status 
of the old occupier, and required other proof than tho entry in the settlement record ? 
The same remark applies to rates of rent, save so far as tho enquiry bears on tho 
assessment. 

13. The compilation of the village administration papers is at present to a con- 
siderable extent unnecessary. It is a question whether tlie costly field survey is abso- 
lutely necessary in each revision ; as it is, I believe, an admitted fact that the village 
maps, however accurately drawn out in tho first instance, cease to bo correct after two 
or three years have passed. 

14. If Settlement Officers were restrictod to points which bore on the Govern- 
ment demand, a vast deal of time and expense would bo saved, while tho feolings of 
reciprocity and mutual interest, which should exist between landlord and tenant, would 
not bo so often intijrfered witli as at present. Ent tliis subject is interminable, and I 
have no time to go into it properly just now. I will merely add that the system of 
arriving at assessment now in vogue is preferable to the many I ha^ seed mooted, the 
majority of which I regard as utterly impracticable under existing mws. 

15. Apologising for tliis very hastily-written sketch, which does not profess to be 

an answer to the important and interesting (questions referred by the Board, , 


Report by F. M. Lind, B^q., Commissioner of the Ist or Meerut Divisiorij No, 872. 
Dated Campj Dehra Doon^ the \&th December j 1872. 


2. With respect to the subject itself*, I would remark generally that no equitable 
system of average rates, based on the principles of settlement usually resorted to, could 
be adopted, which would secure to Government its fair proportion of the land rent, and 
at the same time not be injurious to the interests of land-owners. 

3. Under the existing system of making settlements, the calculation of assumed 
Assets is for tho most part made on a classification of soils, and the supposed yield from 
the same. In this process tho margin left for possible improvement is not much.* No 
doubt other considerations do find their way into tho calculations of Settlement Officers, 
but speaking generally and for the most part, the chief points in framing average rates 
of assessments are as stat;ed above. Settlement Officers do not as a rule strain the capabi- 
lities and the possible assets of the land : they shrink from suggesting rates that miglit fall 
oppressively, and in this I think they are right. The failsre of a settlement is disastrous 
to tho estate itself as well as to the interests of Govo^Mieiit. • 

4. It would, in my opinion, bo impossible to make a permanent settlement that 
would be equitable to all parties, and secure the rights of all, on the^system Jiitherto 
pursued. It is impossible to calculate possil^o rises in price, and consequently rises in 
rents ; and there is much difficulty in calculating with any degree of precision, the pos- 
sible effects in the way of improvement from canal-irrigation. Those considerations 

50 s 
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seem to* me to me^ative the idea of limiting the Government demand to any fixed amount, 
assumed on emting assets, with a margin for possible improvement. It would be impoli- 
tic and disastrous toerriu the interests of Government, by exacting too high a demand, 
and it would be equally unjust to Government to levy the demand at too ^ow a rate. 
The only^principle on which I think a permanent settlement would be feasible is that of 
taking the average yield, say, five yoars, converting that into its moqey equivalent 
similarly calculated on an average of years, and fixing that amount as the Government 
demand, subject to a decennial adjustment of the prices. It would be unreasonable to 
apprehend a retrogression in prosperity ; and assuming an advance, any errors in under- 

• assessment would be in favour of the landlord, for the calculation on the average of prices 
would be made on the prices of preceding periods. The decennial adjustment would, 
I think, suffice to protect the interests of Government. 

• 5. But I confess I am not an advocate for any system of permanent settlement. 
The experience of the past indicates, I think, sufficiently clearly that we cannot foresee 
possible sources of improvement; nor can we, I think, be sure that the notions entertained 
to-day will stand the tost of trial in all time to come. I would prefer, therefore, to see 
Government retain in its own hands the power to alter, in any way that circumstances 
might dictate, the system and principles of assessing the land-revenue. It is, I think, 
politic as well as just to retain this power as the only M-^ay in which the greatest source 
of Government revenue can bo held in some sort of control. 

6. Much has been said and written about the proportion of the land-rent which 
Government can equitably claim to itself. The present proportion is 50 per cent, in 
estates the setUement of which has lately been raised. If this proportion could be ascer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy, it would be a fair proportion ; but experience has 
shown how lamentably calculations, made with the utmost care, arc apt to bo delusive. 
On the whole, however, I do not think it would be wise on this account to assume a 
higher proportion as the just share of Government. 


Report hy KouR Luchmun Singh, Deputy Collector^ Boolundshuhur {No. 493). — Dated 
• the ^th December^ 1871. 

* * * * » » 

2. Before giving my views on the points indicated in the Board^s Circular No. 
T.^.T. of 1871, I think it proper to state that in my humble opinion it is highly desir- 
able that the Government should redeem, with as little delay as possible, the pledge which 
it gave to tho landed proprietors of the North-Western Provinces to grant them a Per- 
manent Setthunent so long ago as sixty-six years. Tlie said i>ledge was first given in 
the procUuiiation in llegulation IX. of 1805, and subsequently renewed from time to 
time. It is true of coilrso that before adopting so important a State rnoasare the Go- 
vernment is l»ound to take every pn?caution, in order to prevent the possibility of any 
enormous sacrifice being made in its future revenue, and with that view to, satisfy 
itself tliat the conditions for granting a settlement in perpetuity are not faulty in any 
respect. But tho time which has already elapsed since the date of the first promise 
may fairly be called amplcy to have enabled the Government to come to a final conclusion 
in rcf^ard to those conditions. Knowing as 1 do the unsettled state of mind in which the 
people are koj)t during the time tho settlement operations are in progress, and the back- 
wardness which the zemindars show in improving their estates for some years before 
the termination of a temporary settlement and until the new settlement has been made 
and sanctioned, I am one of those who advocate a Permanent Settlement even at some 
sacrifice of future revenue. 

3. I cannot imagine how^ohy standard of average rent-rates can be laid down so 
SIS to be for all time to como the criterion for ascertaining the assets of an estate or to 
form the basis of a Permanent Settlement. Rent-rates depend for their rise or fall 
prgicipally on fhC rise or fall in prices of af^icultural i)roduoe, wliich again depend on 
causes entirely out of human control and sight. Who could have told eight or nine 
years ago that lands which then paid rent at Bs. 2 per beegah shall pay Bs« 4 or 5 per 
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beegali in 1871, and who can now say what tho rates for the same lands Will be 8 or 10 

years hence? ’ 

4. is well known that tho rise in the annual value of land during the last nine 
or ten years was owing to an extraordinary combination of causes. The ci^l war in 

• America raised the price of cotton and imported a large amount of silver into this coun- 
try. These circumstances, and the facility of carriage rendered by the opening of the * 
East Indian Railway, raised the prices of agricultural producer, and thereby made the 
•Sagriculturists much more prosperous than they were before. Each cultivator tried to 
enlarge his holding, and the result was a keen competition for land, and consequently an 
increase in rent-rates. After the civil war was over^ the famine in Orissa and Lower 
Bengal kept up tlic higli prices here for nearly two years, and then came tho drought 
of 1868-69, which added to the prosperity of the ryots in districts like Boolundshuhur, 
where the means of irrigation were at hand. Such combinations of causes arc of rare 
occurrence, audit may therefore be fairly predicted now that the present rent-rates are 
not likely to increase for some time to come. On the contrary, if the seasons continue 
to remain as favourable as they wore during the last two years, there is CA^ery likelihood 
of the rates being reduced, for even during tho present year a number c»f teiiants-at-will 
,havc thrown up their leases as too high under the currciil low prices, and the proprietors 
arc obliged to gne them a reduction. Hcncc the tendency to a fall of rates is appa- 
rent. How the rental assets were steadily on the iricre.ase during the last ten years will 
be seen from Table B., which I have compiled from tho juminabundees of 13 villages, 
each of those villages being the first in the list of its pergunnah. 

5. Tlio general population of this district is above the average of the North-West- 
ern Provinces. It is, according to the census of 1865, nciarly 419 persons to the square 
mile, whereas the average of the North-Western Provinces is only 361 persons. But 
the agricultural population is below the average. Table A. append<Hl to this letter has 
been prepared from the data in the Census Report of 1865, and it shows for each district 
tlie amount of cultivated and assessable lands falling to the share of each person in the 
agricultural poptilahion. From this comparaiive table it will be seen that the culti- 
vating holdings in Boolundshuhur arc larger than the averag(^ for these jirovinecs. The 
cultivable waste in this cb’strict was in 1865 nearly onc^-third of^he tailtivated area. 
This was more than the ordinary standard, hut it was <!hiofiy owing to the fa(!t that a 
few Adllagcs ill the khadir contained large ti acts of iinciiltivated but assessable land. 

A large portion of this land has since been brought under tlui plough, and on tho whole 
it seems to me that the Boolundsliuhnr District lias passed now tlie transition state in 
which it was for nearly twelve years, and that there is no likelihood of its rent-rates rising 
for some time to come. 

6. With regard to the expediency of a Permanent SettloT»ont, subject to the 
dition of rateabh^ increase or deert^ase of revenue in proportion to the rise or fall in 
prices, I confess that at the first sight I could not api)re(!iale the proposal, but the more 
I thought of and paid attention to it, tho mort*. it seemed feasible, and I can clearly see 
now that a Permanent Settlement of this kind will be mueli better thun the present 
temporary assessments. It will save much expense to the State*, and trouble; and anxiety 
to the people, and it will redeem the Government pledge as well as do away with the 
apprehension of sacTitice of future revenue. The princii>le of a Settlement of land 
revenue is obviously this, that the extent and capabilities of the soil having once been 
ascertained, and the Government demand on it having been fixed, there ought to be no 
increase or dccn;ase in that demand until the assets from the soil, increase or decrease 
from other causes than those which arc within the j)Ower of tlie proprietor. Prices are 
tho main cause of incre.ise or decrease in tho assets of api^statc, and this cause is beyond 
the power of the proprietor. Hence to adopt the priros of agricultural produce as tlie 
criterion for determining the assets, and thereby the revenue of an estate, is fair to all 
parties. But prices are^ constantly changing, and a constant change in the revenue is 
undesirable. 1 would therefore make no change in the jumma of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, but at intervals of 20 years each, and even then only if the increase or decrease 
in the average prices of the interval exceed the previous average by 10 per cent. It 
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may be askc^here what should be the staple or staples the prices of wliich are to be the 
standard for testing the rental assets. I would boldly answer that wheat should b© 
the testing staple, because it is the regulator of the^rices of other grains, and grain is the 
principal produce of these provinces* But cotton, sugar, popjoy, and indfgo are also 
produced in largo quantities, and their prices do not immediately depend on the price of 
grain, nor are they out of account in effecting rent.-rates, and hence the .next question 
may bo, why should not these staples be also adopted as the testing standard ? My reply 
is that the fewer the testing staj>Ies the btittcr. Also, that in the first place none of thesq 
articles of produce (not even all put together) approaches even approximately to grain 
in extent of cultivation ; and, secondly, whore the cultivation of any of them increases or 
decreases, there is a corresponding decrease or increase in the cultivation of grain; so 
that in the long run every considerable change in the prices of these articles causes a 
similar change in the price of grain : for prices depend on demand, and supply depends 
cliiefly on tlie extent of pi’oduco. 

7. The intervals and testing staple having been fixed, I would adopt the following 

mode of applying the test. Let the [)rice of 10 maunds of wheat be recorded in the 
papers of the first Permanent Settlement of a district as the average price of the preced- 
ing ten years. The assessment fixed at this settlomeni is not to be disturbed for 20 
years, whatever may be the changes in the prices during that j)eriod. A date should 
bo fixed in the year (say the 18th of liaisahh as used by native grain-dealers) the price 
on which should be taken as the avcr:igo price for the whole year. At the end of the 
20 years an average should be struck from the prices which prevailed in the district on 
eaeh of the standard dates during that interval, and this average should bo compared 
with the price recorded in the papers of the previous or expiring settlement. If it is 
within 10 i>or cent, more or less thfin tho latter, then no alteration should be made in 
the assessment, and the old jumma sliould be allowed to stand for anoUier 20 years. 
But if the difierence be more than 10 per cent., then a corresponding increase or decrease 
should be made in the jumma for tlie next 20 years. For example, suppose the price 
of 10 mauTids of wheat was Its. 20 at the time of the first settlement of 20 years, and when 
the rental assets of an estate were calculated to be Ks. 2,000, and the jumma fixed at 
Ils. 1,000, and sumiose aguin that the average price of the sumo quantity of wheat 
during tho IbllowinfJ 20 years was Its. 25. Here the assets for the next 20 years must 
be sujiposed to Ik^ Rs. 2,500 per annum, and the jumma must consequently be Rs. 1,250 
per anmim. fcjimilurl>^, if the average price of the first 20 years come to Rs. 15, then 
the assets fort the next 20 years must be supposed to bo Rs. 1,500 per annum and the 
jumma Ils. 750 per annum. • 

8. In regard to the subject of jrara. 4 of the Board's Circular No. T.T.T., I believe 
that tho fj^^sessuu'iit at 50 jier cciiit. of the rental assets is only fair, and hy no means 
inadequate. A ]>rofit ot I<‘ss tlian 50 }u;r c<’nt. to tho proprietor is too little to enable 
him to pay th(3 cesses, village expenst^s, and <'ost orf collection, and at tlie same time to 
meet bad debts and calamities of season, and to sup]H>it his family. Wc know the 
difficulties experienced in realizing the revenue when the profits were onlv 31 per cent. 
Tho coercive processes of sale and transfer 'were then too eoninion, and they were a 
great cause of discontent amongst the ])eople. It is well known that an increase of 
rent-rates almost invariably follows an inert^ase of jumma ; but unless the increase is bear- 
able it soon brings ruin to the estate. It does not seem to rne politic to adopt different 
standards of jumma for difiereut classes of tenure, for the tenures often chaiio*G forms. 
All estate included in the* proj)erty of a large proprietor is often detached from the larn’e 
property uud aecpiir<*d by a iininber ol' siiiall sharers. Similarly, a eoparccnary estate 
may bo aequisod by a single propriett>r and thereby cliango its temn-e. 

To give the SeltlomentX^fHcer any discretion for deviating from the fixed 
rnIcB in assuming tho jumma ol‘ an estate on imaginary grounds is, I think, unadvisablc. 
Such discretion in cases of error will tend to bring ruin to the estate or cause loss in the 
public roVenue. •! know a number of casos,in which tho Settlement Oflieor fixed a high 
jumma on the^assumption that tho rents were likely to increase. The assumption proved 
-wrong or only partially right, and the estate suffered for it. 
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10^ The rent laws as they atpreseiit exist are, I think, very de&ci^t as far as the 
determining of rent*ratcs is concH^rned. There is no fixed standard of rates paid by any 
class o£ protected tenants in any vicflnity, and yet the law prohibits the increase or de- 
crease of A^nt of a protected holding, except in accordance with the rates prevailing in 
the vicinity for similar holdings. For tenants-at-will there is always a ceAain fixed 
standard of cates in every neighbourhood, and it would therefore be much easier than 
the present rule if xt law were passed to the effect that the rent of a tenant having right 
^of occupancy shall be so much below the rent paid by a tenant-at-will in the neighbour- 
hood for similar land. There can be another rule, but perhaps not so unobjectionable 
as the above, for determining rent-rates of protected holdings, mz.y that ryots having 
right of occupancy shall jiay rent to the proprietor ccjual to twice or three halves of the 
amount of revenue which according to the revenue rates may bo due by the holding. 
The present law on the subject seems at nil events to require amendment. Its adnsinis- 
tration now is not on any fixed standard, but according to the view of the administering 
officer. The data for drawing conclusions are vague or insufficient. 

11. To keep a temporary Settlement open to re-adjustment during its term will, 
I believe, be objeeted to by the proprietors, whatever may be the prescribed cause for 
the re-adjustment. The people wish to be interfered with as little as possible by the 
public fuucrtionaries, and for this reason alone I would call the condition of re-adjustment 
ine^rpedient, 

12. In calculating the assets of an estate, allowance should he made for the hold- 
ings of protected ryots, because it is the Government who wish, in the interest of the 
jStatc, to protect such ryots. Why the proprietor should pay the highest revenue, when 
he is not permitted to realize the highest j)ossible rent, is not manifest. 


JAihle -4. showing the mimbcr of acres of the cultivated and assessable areas per head of the 
agrirultural jmimlation^ the ftiindter of perstms of the total populatiofi per square 
mile, and the percentage of eultivation on total area for each district of the JVartA- 
Weste7*Ji ProvincBe for the year 1805. 


District. 

Agricultural 

I'opulatiou. 

AssSS8A1tI.£ AbKAS. 

Acres Fbr 

UTKA D OF 

Aoicioc li- 
1*0- 

^CEATION. 

Number of persons per 

1 square mile. 

r — — 

Percentage of cultirgp 
tion on Area. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Of Cultiva- ■ 
ted Area. 

1 

Of Assessa- 
ble Area. 

1 

Dclira Doon, 



49,583 

66,350 

1,34.309 

1-28 

ra 

101 


2 

SiiharuTiTM>re, 


• aa 

3,19,348 

7,8 1 ,867 

9,84,789 

2-50 

3*20 

^89 

54-8 

3 

Moo'/.ultuTiiUKgur, 

aa3 

2,HO,872 

6,50,173 

8,48,104 

2*34 

3-02 

414 

61-7 

4 

Meerut, 

• •a 

aaa 

6,21,890 

10,36,089 

12,22,051 

1-99 

2-34 • 

508 

68-5 

ti 

Boolundshuhur, 


• M 

3,95,001 

7,77,196 

10,37,4^6 

1-96 

2 62 

419 

63*6 

a 

Allygurh, 



3,08,008 

9,04,975 

9,89,665 

2*27 

2-48 

498 

76*0 

7 

Gurhwal, 


aaa 

2,02,491 

1,09,685 

1,34,635 

0-64 

O 66 

50 

3-4 

8 

Bijnour, 


a a a 

2,76,080 

6.72,772 

8,08,279 

2-07 

2-93 

367 

47*5 

9 

Moradabod, 

• •• 


6,60,506 

7,98,986 

1 1,16,694 

1‘2] 

1-69 

445 

60*7 

10 

Bud anil. 


aaa 

6,30,528 

8,12,919 

10,18,995 

1-29 

1-62 

451 

64-3 

«1 

•Bareilly, 

• •a 

a aa 

9,26,385 

10,09,762 

12,10,320 

1 -09 

1-31 

582 

66*4 

12 

Shahjelianpore, 


aa-a 

7,45,246 

7,97,414 

1 1,65,610 

ro7 

1-56 

437 

63-0 

13 

Teraie,... 


• • a 

56,507 1 

89,367 

2,13,699 

r.58 

3-38 

125 

18-9 

14 

M uttra. 



4,38,672 

7,28,9 42 

8,13,682 

1-66 

1*85 

496 

70-6 

16 

Agta, ... 

'asa 


5,68.584 

7,94,460 

8,77,220 

1-40 

1*54 

549 

66*0 

16 

Furruckabad, 



6,39.978 

6,15,552 

7,69,854 

I-I4 

1-41 

541 

66-7 

17 

Mynpoorie, 


aaa 

4,46,316 

5,63,008 

6,36,487 

1-26 

1-42 

420 

52*8 

18 

Kiawali, 


tat 

3,85,868 

5,38,593 

6,06,031 

1-40 

1-57 

384 

61-5 

19 

Ktah, ... 

• »a 

mmm 

3,72,137 

6,67,137 

7,21.386 

1-62 

1*96 

437 

63-1 

90 

J aloun. 

aaa 

awa 

2,17,915 

6,01,659 

6,98,340 

2-76 

3-20 

262 

60*8 

91 

Jhansic, 


aaa 

1,67,088 

4,10,914 

6,43,572 

2-46 

3*88 

222 

39 9 

22 

Liullutpore, 


aaa 

1,45,813 

2,13,789 

7,20,882 

1-46 

4*90 

127 

171 

23 

Caw n pore. 



6,60,438 

8,36,788 

9,69,488 

1*27 

1*47 

502 

65-2 

24 

Futtehporc, 


aaa 

3,64,015 

5,39,263 

6,52,590 

1*48 

•1-79 

431 

63-3 

25 

Banda, 

• ao 

aaa 

4,12,396 

8,89,570 . 

^ 14,32,849 

216 

3-47 

a 239 

46-8 

26 

Allahabafl, 

• •• 

aaa 

7,73,343 

9,9 1 ,02 

12,03.626 

1-28 

1-66 

604 

56-9 

27 

Humeerpore, 


aaa 

3,03,027 

7,54,052 

11,19,298 

2-49 

3-69 

228 

61-1 

28 

Goruckporc, 

aaa 


26,81,359 

26,50,236 

38,59,817 

U-99 

1-44 

465 

65-9 

29 

Azitiigurb, 

«aa 


9,01,049 

8,1 1,931 

10,30,731 

0-90 

1-14 

646 

49-8 

30 

Jounpore, 



6,33,151 

5,89,869 

7,1 1,962 

0 95 

I-I2 

664 

60 -«3 

31 

Mirzapore, 

• •3 


6,8<1,234 

^ 8,08,331 

10,66,436 

1-89 

1-84 

203 

24-3 

32 

Benares, 

• a« 


3,70.414 

• 4,43,005 

4,70.526 

1-20 

1-27 

797 

. 69-4 

23 

Ohazeepore, 

aaa 


7,15,297 

9,32,561 

1 U09,l 1 1 

1*30 

J-56 

604 

86-5 

34 

Ajmere, 

..a 

• •• 

2,23,604 

1,60.737 

2,96,176 

0-72 

3-32 

160 , 

9*3 


TdUil, 

... 

1,73,47,642 

2,27,76,953 

3,22,92,680 

1*31 

1-86 

361 

48*6 
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TaUe B. thoicing the increase of Rental in 13 Villages, taken at random, from the years 1268 to 1277 Fuslee, both inclusive. 
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Report hy W. W. G. Cornwall, Esq., Assistant Settlement Officer^ i^^near Bateau j 
Behra Boon {Jfo. 338). Bated 2Adh November ^ 1871« 


2. The perguiinah under my charge one of the backward and partially 
developed tracts noticed in Mr. Elliott's lettef to the Board, and therefore the rules 
of settlement in force in the plains cannot be applied to it in their integrity, or rather 
without so many exceptions to suit its peculiar circumstances that the character of 
tlic settlement undergoes a total cliarige. Nearly the whole of the points on which 
the Board has called for report cannot be answered, as the subjects to which they 
relate are unknown in the pergunnah. 

3. In answer to the first point mentioned by the Board, I can only state that with 
the exception of the small khut of Hurreej)ore-Beas, in which the bazaar of Kalseo 
is situated, and a few villages originally given by the Rajah of Sirmoor for service, rents 
are unknown throughout the pergunnah. Ea(*h man cultivates his own little piece of 
ground himself, occu.sionally assisted by one or two labourers, and only abandons it 
under the pressure of necessity. Ho then adopts one of three courses — (l)to go away 
to another khut, or even out of the pergunnah, t<» try and earn money enough to ena- 
ble him to resume his cultivation, meanwhile leaving his land uncultivated ; (2) to 
mortgage his land ; or (3) to go away leaving his land to the cultivation of another, who 
makes what he can out of it, giving the owner what is termed ‘ kharee,’ an 
acknowledgment of some kind, generally a goat a year, for the sake of showing that 
he is not the owner of the land he occupies. This is a rude kind of payment for the 
use of the land, and ma^', by a stretch of language, bo dignified with the name of ‘ rent,* 
though it is certainly not understood by either party as such. 

4. From a i)rice-curront drawn up at the Kalsce Tehsecl some months back, which 
contains the pric.es for the last twelve years of the several kinds of produce of the per- 
guiinah, 1 can discover no striking rise in prices such as has taken place elsewhcrcL 
There has bccin to a certain extent a rise in some things, but in fliers* the price has 
remained nearly siationary. Tliis price-current has been eonipile(!^by the Tehseeldar, 
with great assistance from the Kalsee bimyos, to whom he has liacl to apply for the 
prices of the numerous kinds of grain grown in the hills which find no jdace in the 
usual list. It shows the price of grain at Kalsce, but it of course can gi#e no idea as to 
the price paid by the people to each other, or the price paid by residents of Native States ; 
these transactions g<'TicraIly take tlie form of barter, and but little cash changes hands 
except perhaps that jiaid ibr opium, and therefore it is difficult, and 1 might sy.y ahnost 
impossible, amongst an illiterate race, to obtain any reliable Ihformation from which 
actual pri( 5 e 8 might bo deduced. Many kinds of grain, moreover, arc grown solely for 
home consumption, and only find their way into the market in very small quantities. 

5. The jiopulation of the pergunnah is scant, in some places miserably thin. Tlie 
cause of this is to be traced to the prevailing custom of jiolyandry, and until the peo- 
ple can be induced to abaiulon this, it is hopeless to expect any increase?. The scant 
population is necessarily an obstacle in the way of improvement, and it will be a matter 
of interest to see whether the coining census returns show any sign of a greater equa- 
lization of tlH‘ sexes than existed at the settlement completed 11 years ago. The per- 
gunnah can bear double its present population easily. There is plenty of culturable 
land availabk- still, in some places in large plots, in others in smaller patches, and in 
every khut tin re an? numbers of fields which are only Impkcn up occasionally^ once in 
four or five yoars for instance, all of which could readily be tumod into permanent <;ulti- 
vation if there was a sufficient demand for the land. My measurements being confined 
to cultivated laud, I bav^ not the means of stating what amount of culturable land is still 
uncultivated ; and as the r»revious settlemen# papers also dealt with cuftivatioii, the past 
records will afibr^l mo no assistance. The demarcation of the Govcmmelt forests has 
removed a large area of land from the operations of the settlement which could other- 
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vise liave beenecorded as cultnrable ; but apart from this advantage to Government of 
having its forests marked ofi*, the demarcation ought to be a benefit to tho villagers 
by compelling them to keep their fields in the mcAre open land, and ^o break «p new 
ones on the outskirts of the villages^ instead of scratching a few yards her9 and there, 
and leavihg the crop to be devoured by pigs and bears. The land capable of irrigation 
^ in the valleys has been mostly brought into cultivation ; though by dint of hard work, 
and heavy cutting of tho hill side, other fields could undoubtedly be made. Thero are 
some places where tuccavec advances could be advantageously mado to assist the rneq 
in making water-courses, but as matters stand at present, they can get as much out 

• of the ground as they require to keep themselves and pay the revenue, and they have 
not the slightest disposition to go to the trouble of breaking up new land simjdy in 
order to better their condition a little. In many of the streams there is ample water to 

• admit of much more land being irrigated, but the people are too apathetic to make a 
water-course for themselves where the slightest difficulty presents itself, and hitherto 
they have never been under the necessity of doing so. 

6. The means of communication in the pergunnah are capable of groat impreye- 
ment. At present there is a road from Mynpoory to Cliukrata, and another from Kal- 
see to Cliukrata, the latter being eventually intended to become a cart-road. Tho per- 
gunnah is indebted to the Forest Dejiartinent for the road from Cbukrata over Deobun 
to the Tonsc, which almost supersedes the old Simla road made in Colonel Young’s time. 
A fourth road was marked out and partially made from Chukrata ^nu Jaddee to the 
Tonse by the late Commissioner Mr. Williams, but its completion is deferred until the 
Punjab Government take steps to make the road on thoir side of the Tonse to connect 
tho new lino with the old Simla road. These four roads may be said to be the only 
ones in the pergunnah ; there are certainly other village paths, very few of which can 
be ridden along. Narrow, i.c., four feet roads, could be multiplied if funds wore avail- 
able, but with only Its. 1,000 per annum at their disposal, exclusive of tho grant for 
the MuBSOori<‘-Chukrata road, tho Dobra Doon District Committee have only boon able 
to keep existing tracts in a j)assablo state, and this is tho first year tliat they have 
iTeen able to venture on improving an old line of road. The collections under tho 10 
per cent, cess will ^ able to afford some help for making roads, but the equally crying 
want of schools miSt first be provided for. 

7. In regard to tho second point noticed by the Board, I presume that I am 
called upon fc^ a general answer, and not ono relating solely to the state of the per- 
gunnah mider my charge. It having boon decided that the gxisting conditions under 
which permanent settlements may be made are insufficient to reserve to Government a 
proper share of the produce of the land, a third condition is proposed, that at certain 
periods 11*0 revenue sho^^ld bo increased in proportion to tho increase of prices. 

Apart from the promise which has been hold out to the land-holders of tliese pro- 
vinces, that a permanent s(?ttlement would be eventually granted to them, I think that 
a demand fixed either in money or tho equivalent of money is preferable to a demand 
liable to variation after a certain period. Tho question of permanent and temporary 
settlement having been so fully discussed, and the advisability of a permanent settle- 
ment ^nnder such conditions as will protect Government from material loss, while they 
will encourage the land-holder to improve his land to the utmost, having been admitted, 
there is no necessity to enter upon this point. The questions which appear open to 
discussion are 

(1) The advisability of introducing a system under which the Gk>vernment 
^ demand would b^fixed permanently in ono way and temporarily in ano- 
ther, i.e.y that the Government demand would be fixed permanently ia 
respect of the amonnt of grain to be required from each estate, and that 
this amount remaining fixed for ever, the demand would be liable to 
ehafige if the prices rose within a certain fixed period beyond certain 
^xed limits. 

(2) The period daring which tho demand should remain unchanged. 



(3) The rise in prices which would render a change advisable^ 

( 4) The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, and the mode 

, of tipplying the test. 

8. The existing conditions for permanent settlement being clearly proved insuffi- 
cient, and the experience gained from the exampjo of the permanently-settled Provinces 
having shown that the advantages expected to balance in some degree the loss sustained 
by Government by fixing the demand, have in no cases resulted, the proposed plan of 
assessment appears to mo the only one under which the land revenue will be protected 
from material loss, without detriment to the landholders. The promise of a Permanent 
Settlement has been held out to the people for such villages as are in a sufficiently 
advanced state of cultivation, and as the records prepared at the settlement now in pro- 
gress throughout the Provinces will contain all the information necessary, the time 
appears to have come when the promise should be fulfilled, provided that the Govern- 
ment is satisfied that the terms on whiclj the demand is to be fixed are fair and equitable 
to itself as well as the landholders. It is evident tliat in the present state of the pro- 
vinces tlie Government in a few years after the completion of a settlement receives far 
less than the share to which it is entitled ; and that, under the circiiin stances, the settle- 
ments now comphited cannot be confirmed in perpetuity, as tbeir confirmation would not 
be fair or equitable to Government, and the heavy loss sustained in fuinre years in these 
Provinces would be an unfair charge for tho rest of the country- The proposed mea- 
sure of assessing a village permanently at a fixed number of maunds of grain, but vary- 
ing tho amount of the demand if' prices should vary so much as to make the change 
advisable, though it cannot strictly be called a Permanent Settlement, cithcir in the 
sense the people have understood the i)romise, or in tlu? sense that was intended by the 
makers of the promise, still it is, as it seems to incs, the only one under which Govern- 
ment can protect its own interests, and do justice to the people of oilier parts of India 
as well as to the landholders of these Provinces. I have not had the opportunity of 
speaking on the subject with any large landholders lately, but I can see no reason why 
they should not be glad to accept a measure with so large a degree of permanency in 
it, especially as the conditions under which any change would be made will be so simple 
and clear that they could calculate to a nicety the probabilities of alteration, and the 
amount of enhancement they would bcliable to pay. Any enhaneSrnent of the demand 
could be made easily by the Collector and his subordinates in the course of a cold-weather 
tour, and while Government would be saved the heavy expense of settlement establish- 
ments, the people would be relieved from the innumerable petty annoyances to which 
a settlement subjects them : and the necessity for falsifying records, and the corrupt 
practices which a revision of settlement gives rise to would cease. 

9. The period during which the demand sliould rcmaiip unchanged I should fix 
at 30 years. A shorter period would tend to have a very disturbing cdfect on men’s 
minds^ and they would be always labouring under the idea that Govormnent had cheated 
them, and so far IVom fulfilling its promise of giving tlicm a settlement in perpetuity, 
it had for its own end really mado it more temporary than before, with a view to 
squeeze as much revenue as possible out of them. It would be most iiiqiolitic to have 
the people in such a state, and yet I cannot but think that frequent changes would have 
this effect upon tliem. No landlord would be able to give leases except for. short terms ; 
the cultivators would be constantly called upon to pay enhanced rents, or be annoyed 
by suits for enlianccinent oven by the best landlords, who would be compelled to raise 
their rents in proportion as Government raised its demand ; and the grasping landlords 
of tho money-lending class, now becoming so numerous, having no object but to get 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and having sympathy with tlienv, or will- 
ingness to help them in tho time of need, would keep thcir^village in a most unsatis- 
factory and undesirable state. 

10. To raise the clemand for a trifling increase of revenue would also, I think, be 
useless, and cause dissatisfaction. It would be sufficient to stipulate th^t the demand 
would be liable to a proportionate enhancement, if the prices of produce rose more than 
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10 per cent. : tnd, for porposes of calculation, I should take the average price of the 
past ten years, and only^raise the demand if this |,verage exceeded by 10 per cent, the 
prices ruling at the time of the last assessment. * ^ 

11. * In my opinion future alterations in the demand should be based upon clear 
definitions to be laid down now, so that there may be no possibility of p. doubt here* 
after, which will tend to shako the confidence of the people in the integrity of Grovem- 
ment. I should prefer to see each estate which the Settlement officers have already^ 
reported as fulfilling the two conditions laid down for permanent settlement, carefully 
examined as soon as possible, and the area under each crop ascertained. The result, 
being compared with the records of the past settlement, ought to form a sufficient basis 
upon which to ground the calculations of the average produce of the estate. This inspec- 
tion I consider necessary to protect Government from loss by the villagers* practice 
of throwing land out of cultivation, and sowing the less valuable crops towards the con- 
clusion of a |>eriod of Settlement in order to obtain more favourable terms for the 
coming period. The average produce of the estate having been estimated, the owner 
would be offered to engage in perpetuity to pay Government the value of so many 
maunds of each kind of produce grown on his estate, tlie amount to be paid for 30 years 
according to tho present market rates, and subject only to the condition that this amount 
will never be altered except at periods of 30 years, and then only if the average prices 
of the past few (ten) years have been 10 per cent, above the prices |>rsvalent at tho 
time he entered into his engagement. This being done, there could be no difficulty in at 
once ascertaining whether the demand required alterations at the end of the periofl, the 
Collector of course being careful meanwhile to soc that tho entries in tho price-currents 
represented faithfully tho actual prices ruling in tho market. 

12. In estates thus settled there would appear to bo no necessity for Government 
to retain any further control over the village accountants or their papers, and the owners 
might be allowed to make their own arrangements for keeping their accounts. 

• 13. With reference to the first point relating to Temporary Settlements,*’ I need 

hardly state tlmt the settlement of this |)ergiinnah was not based on any percentage of 
the assets, and theriforo, as far as it is concerned, the question requires no answer. But 
for districts in the jilaius I think the present rate of assessment is sufficient. Were a 
higher rate im|)osed, the revenue would bnocillected with great difficulty in bad seasons ; 
in cases wherec»nly suspension of the demand is now necessary, probably total remission 
of the revenue would be retjuired ; and when it is remembered that in addition to the 
land revenue, the estates have to jiay certain cesses, a higher rate would prove heavy 
as an average, and the landholder would be loft but little to improve his estate. 

14. The soc^ond third points relate to subjects which call for no answer in 
reference to this perguunah. 

15. The last question 1 have already noticed in para. 9, and will only add that, 
in my opinion, any cliange in the asscvssment within the period fixed for the continuance 
of the settlement would be regarded by the people as a breach of faith : sind instead of 
being quiet and contented, they would become discontented and suspicious. 


It‘Cp(yrt hy W^. H. Smith, Bsq., D.C.L., Settlement Offi^cer.— Dated Camp^ Hattrass^ 

the 20^A February^ 1873. 

Question 1. — le it possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which 
no Settlement ehall be confirmed hi •perpetuity ? 

In my opinion no guch s^ndard could as yet be laid down. A review alone 
of the prices of grain current of late years in this district would seem to me to supply 
some strong arguments against at least the present possibility of fixing the rate 
suggested. ^ ^ ^ 

Of all tljC six tehscels of this district, Haltrass is perhaps the furthest, advanced.. 

The Bail is of Bupeiior quality tbrougbout ; tbe system of irrigation ia perfect^ 92 



per cent, of the area being irrigated chiefly from easily constructed ^^kntchff’ wells ; popu- 
lation is excessively dense ; and the rent-rate is higher than in any other sub-division ; 

5 anna^2 pie per acre higher than tliatof Secundra Rao, 13 hnnas 7 pie higher than 
that of Iglas, and Re. 1-0-7 above that of Koil. • 

Yet the average price of wheat in Hattrass^for the 11 years* succeeding the year 
of the mutiny has been 23 seers 3 chittacks per rupee, while the prices of jowar and 
hajra have been 30 seers 5 chittacks and 26 seers 13 chittacks respectively. In Koil, on 
the other hand, the prices of these three staple grains were for the same period 20 seers 
3 chittacks for wheat, 26 seers 5 chittacks for hajra^ and 23 seers 11 chittacks iot jowar. 

Now the city of Hattrass is an important grain mart ; the sub-division is inter- 
sected with rnagnificient roads, the railway passes near the city, and there is a large 
export-trade ; yet for the present grain is cheaper there than in Koil, which enjoys 
similar advantages of communication, though without any market of the same con.- 
sideration as Hattrass. It is surely probable that prices in the latter tehseel will at 
least rise to an equality with those in the former, and in that case there will be room 
for some still further rise in the rent-rate, assuming of course, as I must assume, that 
my rent-rate is not too high now. 

In the other four tehseels prices were lower still during the s<ainG period. The 
average for Atrowloo was 27 J seers per rupee for wheat, 26 for jowar and hajra alike : 
in Khyr prices were 29 J for wheat, 35“ 1 for jowar^ and 34 ’5 for hajra ; in Secundra 29*1 
for the former staple, 23'3 for the two latter. In Iglas wheat was sold at 25 seers 11 
chittacks per ruj)ee. 

As far as wheat is concerned, these prices would appear to vary with facility of 
communication. Khyr is the most backward sub-division of all, and there prices are 
lowest. Secundra is traversed by the Grand Trunk Road, hut is some little distance 
from any important centre ; and Atrowlee lies rather apart from the main avenues of 
communication ; but Iglas has a near market in Uatlrass, and is not very far from Koil. 

Throughout the country, as the systems of communication impro^o, there is no 
doubt a tendency towards equalizati<»n of prices ; as the more oiMying tracts become 
subject to the influences of new roads and railways, exports increase and prices slowly rise. 
Tliere appears to me no reason why the pricers now obtaining in the four last mentioned 
tehseels should not attain to, or at all events nearly approach, the l%vel of Hattrass 
and Koil. Rents will then surely follow the rise. 

No doubt in the end oricos must stop somewhere, but what is there to show that 
this limit is yet reached ? On the contrary, tliero is every reason to expect a further 
rise. I have before me tables of pric,es for the inonihs of jVfarch, April, May, June, 
and July of 1872, for the North- Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces. From these tables it appears that the average price of wheat was lower in 
the North-Western Provinces than in any of the other Provinces. The av<irage of 
the Central Provinces is kept down by tho abnormally low prices of one division, that 
of Ohutteesgurh, and tho differenccj between it and that of the North-Western Provinces 
is small; but in Oudh the average for the five months is 16 seers, that in the Punjab is 
19; while that in the North-Western Provinces is 23, or a difleronce of 43 per cent, 
in the former, 21 per cent, in the latter case. 

The Meerut Division again shows a scries of prices lower than those of any other 
Division in these Provinces. Already, however, the Railway from Rohilkhund is opened 
to Allyg^irh, and very soon the RajjxKitaiia Provinces wli be brought into easy commu- 
nication with these northern Districts. If therefore thc^ usu^l influences are to prevail, 
a further rise iu prices would sec n to me a matter of certainty. Surely the level of 
other parts of India, pot apparently subjected to more favourable conditions, wUl be 
attained here also ? ' 


*1 have excluded the iollowing years from calculatloD, as they include the years of scarcity, ISSS-iia 



Hattrassimd Koil are the two sub-divisions of the District best furnished with mar- 
Jcets, and it would appear impossible to declare that prices have reached their limit in these 
t\(ro tehseels : it is therefore equally impossible to assert that rent-rates bave^eached 
their maximum : but if again further^se is possible and probable in advanced tracts of 

the country, it is still more likely in more backward sub-divisions. 

• • * 

Tlio assumption which underlies those remarks is that a rise in prices has resulted, 
and will always result in, a corresponding rise in routs. That this will be the case 
where rents are unlettered by anything but competition, is doubtless the case. But 
there is little reason for Ixilicving that free competition has its due influence on the 
fixation of rents at present. A striking instance in point is afforded by the circumstan- 
ces of Tehseel Sccundra Itao. if anywhere, rents should have largely risen 

during the last Ifi or 17 years. In 1855 canal-irrigation had not long boon introduced, 
and has since made vast strides, and it is the period subsequent to that date which has 
b(?on marked by the steady rise in prices : yet th(‘ rent-rate of 1870 is only 6 per cent, 
higlior than tliat of 1855, while during the whole term of settlement, with the assumed* 
rent-rate of last setUememt as a basi.s of comparison, the rate paid has risen 47 per cent., 
t. e.y it lias risen least when circumstances were apparently most favourable for a rise. 

In Jlattrass again the rent-rate has only risen 7 per cent, in the last 12 years. In 
Koil and Khyr the rise has been greater in a similar period, but in the latter tehseel this 
was due to special causes. 

The fact is, that it is only since settlement proceedings have commenced that any- 
thing like a general atbunpt to raise rents has been made. My own opinion is, that up 
to this time revenue has had more to do witli rent than anything else; in other words, 
heavy roveriiie moans high rents, and rice vemd^ light revenue is generally iiccomjianied 
with low rents. Sccundra, for instance, is as highly irrigated as Hattrass, and with 
a more than adequate population, but the former tehseel was subjected to a much higher 
assessment than the latter, and the rent-rate recorded is Its. 4-7-9 in Secundra as com- 
pared witli Rs. 4-14-5 in Hattrass. Until lately the zemindar, as a rule, has looked upon 
rants as inelastic, and has only endeavoured to raise tliom either when he actually ob- 
tained very inadeqi^to profits or feared an increase in liis revenue. 

In eortaiii villa|fes in every tehseel, no doubt rents have risen to a very fair stan- 
dard ; sometimes whore a now and powerful proprietor has managed to efface all occu- 
pancy rights, to a very liigh one; and it is hy a comparison of tlio inadequately rented 
estates with thA.o villages that a Settlement Officer is enabled to fix what are fair aver- 
age rates. • 

It is in this wav that settlement proceedings seem to mo to give the impetus to a 
general rise. In the mgiii they cause and do not follow this. Every new s(4tIemont 
therefore at the present time would aj^pear to bring about for most villages the tran- 
sition poritul, through which Booluiid^^huhiir has been passing, and this period wdll 
certainly not i*iid until some time after each settleineut is declared. It has not ended 
in Allygurh. 

In ]>arts of the district cases occur which induce a conviction that the highest 
average ratt? which could now with safety be imposed on a Pergunnah is still consider- 
ably bi low the rate which may be ultimately reach(‘d. Villages are found, in no re- 
spiH t superior to neighbouring estates, in which surprisingly high rates are prevalent. 
It is true these villages mostly belong to new purchasers, and there may be a suspicion 
of rack-renting, but they are often prosperous and the cultivators are apparently eon- 
tcnt(Hl. Tlie \iso has been gradual and has not been felt. The endeavour to im{>ose 
similar rates on all similar villif^s at the present time would infallibly lead to the ruin 
of the pro])rietors, but tliese instances appear to me sufficient to show that rents, as 
now generally prevalent, are capable of great expansion, and that they have not yet 
approached their i^iaximum. 

* This rent-ruto 1 lielieve to have been too Ion , and the real ris^c has no doubt been somewhat less than 
47 per ci ut. 'J'hioixures, however, arc enough to show that, as 1 say, the rise was least when it might have 
been expected to be greatest. 
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As far as the physical characteristics of this District are conoemeS^ a Permanent 

Settlement might be efiPected to-morrow in the greater portion. In the entire District 
only l#'6*of the whole culturable aVea remains uncultivated,* in four tehaeels less than 
10 per ceftt. ; in two, Khyr and Atrowlee, more^than that proportion : in the former 
20*8, in the latter 16*1. These two tehseels are backward also in the matter of irriga- 
tion. In Airowlco 48 '8 of the area, in Khyr 53*5 is irrigated, while in Koil, Iglas^ 
Hattrass, and Secundra irrigation covers 78*5, 76*1, 92, and 91 per cent, of area rcspec- 
• tively. Supposing all other conditions fulfilled, Atrowlee and Khyr alone would probably 
be excepted from the privilege of a Permanent Settlement. 

Population is dense throughout — 546 to the square mile by the new census of 1872* 

2. Prices paid for Land, — It appears to me difficult to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from an examination of the prices paid for land during the past 30 years. ^ The 
increase in its value during that time has unquestionably been very great. Taking the 
three chief classes of transfer, private sale, mortgages, and auction sales in satisfaction 
of decrees, into consideration, wo find in Atrowlee for the last decade as compared with 
tile first, an increase of 61 per cent, in the number of years purchase of the revenue; in 
Koil 63 per cent.; in Iglas 64 per cent.; in Khyr 45*6 ; in Secundra 282 — the last an 
enormous rise, accounted for by the vast spread of canal irrigation in that teJiaeeL 

But at last settlement I do not think the selling value of land had much to do with 
its letting value. Men refused even to buy land at all, and frequently Government had 
to buy-in villages put up to auction at the nominal price of one rupee ; the status of a 
proprietor was little coveted, and there was no competition. In a lightly-assessed tehsesl 
like Secundra, for the first decade after settlement, villages on the average only fetched a 
sum equivalent to 2*3 year’s purchase of the revenue, in Iglas 2*8, in Khyr 3*88. In 
Atrowlee and Koil only was the price a little higher, 5*5 and 4*4 years purchase respec- 
tively. Things have altered now, and in the more lightly-assessed tehseels high prices 
were paid during the last decade. 

Xiooking at the recorded rise in rents during the settlement, we can at all events 
oonfidenlly assert that rents have certainly not risen in anything Uke the same ratio as 
the transferable value of land, and we might perhaps argue thaif ate purchasers have 
bought land in the belief that the existing rates of rent will increase. It is remarkable 
that the average prices paid during the last decade for land alienated by private « sale 
would return an abnormally small percentage of interest to the purchaser if the pre- 
sent rates of rent contfhued. The high prices obtaining lead to the inference that the 
new proprietors will endeavour to obtain a larger share of the produce in the shape of 
rent than has hitherto been enjoyed. » 

But it would seem to me that granting all other conditions fulfilled, one causer 
alone, mentioned incidentally in paragraph 4 of the Board’s letter, is fatal to the idea of 
a standard rate, and that is, the fall in tho value of the precious metals. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the diminished value of money is a marked feature of modem 
times, and the change within the last 20 years has been very rapid. Whatever may 
bo the cause of this, there are no signs of the cessation of the tendency, and it is not 
improbable that the highest rate which could be fixed now would become a Tory mode- 
rate one in another quarter of a century. While the causes which produce this state 
of things arc at work, it would seem to mo a deliberate surrender of income on the 
part of the State to limit its future demands by the fixation of an immutable rate. 

To sum up, I do not think that there is any thin^j^D show that prices have reached 
their limit, and there is strong reason for thinking that they have not hitherto had an 
adequate effect on rents. 

3. Question 2.— Is a Permanent Settlement — based on ade<pwjee rates of rentj and 
wlyeGt to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to^ ihs ineredse c/ 
jprices^^a^peiiienli 

53 s 
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Mr own d^inion is strongly adverse to such a mode of Settlement. 

In a vast country like India, where there are nj^ny districts with means of comma- 
nieation with the outer world in a very rude state, a rise in prices h&s no4 the same 
meaning in all Districts. In a DistriOT like Allygurh, adequately irrigated, and there- 
fore to a great extent independent of the variations of season, with a railway passing 
through its heart, and accordingly able on the one hand to receive, on the other 
to distribute, produce, high prices, for a long time at least, represent prosperity to both 
landholder and tenant. The latter is able to pay a higher rent without inconvenience,* 
. and the former, in consequence, a heavier revenue. In the years of scarcity, 1868-69, 
I was constantly travelling about the District, and the common remark of the zemindoers 
was that to them this scarcity was as good as a “ Surnnmt,*' or year of abundance. 
But in a district like ^mero, for instance, a very different feature would be presented. 
Communications are there few, or altogether wanting, and irrigation is rare. High prices 
there will mean, not as in Allygurh, perhaps a twelve-anna harvest and double prices 
for tho produce, but no harvest at all, an absolute deficiency of grain, and an inability 
therefore to pay any revenue at all. Supposing the principle to be established, and the 
system at work, we might perhaps apply it to Allygurh without much danger at the 
time — the attempt would bo futile in Ajmore, for the difficulty would be to collect the 
old and lighter demand. 

The supporters of the system have, I am aware, recognized the necessity of excep- 
ting years of famines and excessive scarcity from the calculation, when striking their 
average of prices. But who is to be the judge of what constitutes a year of scarcity 
and what does not ? Bach district officer would probably have his own opinion, nnrf 
undue loss to the State or undue loss to the proprietor might accrue as the case might 
happen. 

Again the capacity to pay a high revenue depends entirely on the capacity of 
enforcing a high rent. Suppose two such periods as those of which I have given the sta- 
tistics in my Rent-rate Report on Tehseel Hattrass. I have there detailed the prevailing 
pneos from 1849 to 1858, and from 1859 to 1868, and have shown that in tho latter 
decade, as compared with the former, there was a rise of 76 per cent, in the price of 
wheat, 79 in that of|»arley, 74 in that of bajra, and 66 in that of jowar. I assume for 
tho moment that a revision would take place every ten years, and in accordance with 
those figures, a rise of 50 per cent, at least in revenue, perhaps more, would be deter- 
mined upon— i.A, every zemindar would be called upon to pay Rs. 160 where he was 
paying Rs. 100, and ho in turn would call upon every cultivator to pay him Rs. 300 
in place of tho Rs. 200 paid before the adjustment of tho revenue. I hnwo of no 
portion of /.Ms district where such a ilemand, if made good^ would not he fatal. The 
^ cultivators simply could 7ibt pay it. Rent adjusts itself slowly to the rise of prices, and by a 
natural and not a forced process. By fixing very long periods the danger might perhaps 
bo dimiuisIuHl, but it would not bo roiiiovod. 

Again, in Hattrass, i>riccs fell between 1849 and 1858 as compared with the aver- 
age of the decade Ix'twccn 1839 and 1848, while in this dt cade there had been a rise 
over the average of tho previous ten years. The revenue would have been raised in 
1848 v>tb rof'cronco to tho rise in the preceding decade, and the zemindars, would 
have been called upon to pay a heavy revenue during a reign of low prices. The 
result would bo confusion, and in such a case tho longer the periods between tlio revi 
sions, tho greater the probability of injury to tho people. Prices, it is quite possible 
may rise for 30 or oven 40 years, and may then slowly fall for the same period and the 
high revenue would be payable when there was diminished capability of paying it 

TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 

4. Question I . — Ts the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rentat 
assets inadequatCf and is the share of rental assets at present left *o proprietors excessive f 

In our ip-esent settlements it is true that tho assessment of pure revenue is 
at 60 per cent, of assets, but the proprietor has, in fiict, to pay much more tii pin 



to the State ; the proportion which after deduction of all charges remains for hzs own 
personal use is much less than 50 per cent. Besides pure revenue, he has to pay 5 
per cefit of rental assets for cesses ; at least, in some cases 3; for the putwaree'a fond ; 
and in viiiageB where lumberdarB are romuneraCbd, 2^ more per cent, is tak^n for the 
requisite fees. So that in some cases the proprietor receives 424 or 42 per cent., in 

others only 40 or 39 J per cent, of assets, and out of this of coarse all village e]q)ense8 
must be paid. 

At last Settlement in this District the proportion actually left to the proprietor 
varied in each tehaeel. In Atrowlee the revenue was assumed at 67} per cent, of 
assets. In Iglas at 68, in Koil at 70 (with the exception of the small pergunnaJi of 
Burowlee, where 67 was taken) in Khyr at 70, in Secundra at about 69 on the average, 
in Hattrass at 70*. On tJio average tho amount taken as puro revenue was 69 per cent., 
and thus 31 per cent, was left to the proprietor. 

Tho only cess levied ratoably was the road cess at 1 per cent. Pviware^a pay 
and ehannhetdar' B fees were not apparently fixed at any regular percentage. On the 
average the former represented a further deduction of about 2^ por cent, from the 
assets, the latter of about 1^ in all. 5 por cent, more was deducted, or about 26 per 
cent. left. Ultimately other cesses were included, but meanwhile probably assets hg<? 
also increased. 

Tho difference therefore between the proportion levied now and that fatkan at 
last Settlement is in some cases only 14 per cent., in others 16^. 

How the expiring Settlement worked has been shown in detail in my various 
rent-rate reports, and its history is contained, briefly enough, in tho Transfer State- 
ments supplied for the purposes of this report, which should bo examined. 

1. In Atrowlee, where 70 per cent, of rental assets was assumed as revenue, one- 
half of the proprietary rights changed hands during the Settlement. 

In Gunghooreo, a pergunnah of Atrowlee Tehaeelf one- third were transferred. • 

2. In Hoil, whore, with the exception of P&^unnah Buroi#lee containing only 
about 30 villages, 70 per cent was taken, the Settlement resultedyin the nliAn g fin Ti of 
71 per cent, of tho old proprietors' interests. 

3. In Iglas 52 ‘6 of tho whole area was transferred. ^ * 

4. In Khyr 38 4 )er cent, has been alienated permanently, 9 per cent, is still in 
mortgage. 

5. In Hattrass tho old proprietors have lost permanently 54} per c<Sat. of their 
land ; and 11-^ per cent, is in mortgage or farm, for the most part hopelessly. Only 
34 per cenkf is in hands of tho men whoso families held it at last Settloinout. 

6. In Secundra, the most prosperous of all the sub-divisions, 30 per cent, only 
has been permanently alienated, but 23‘G is still in mortgage and 1’4 in farm. 

The total area was calculated at 11,1)0,118 acres, and out of this as much as 
4,12,095 acres, or 34 por cent., was transferred by various processes in the first ten 
years after the Settlement M as fixed. 

In my report on Hattrass especial attention was paid to this point, and I think I 
have shown that it was not tho rent-rate adopted which was heavy ; and I think this 
may bo said of most of tho other tehneela also. Tito rates varied but were very hiwh 
nowhere. In Atrowlee the rent-rate was only Its. 2-1^^} per acre, with*52 per cent, of 
irrigation; in Koil Bs. 2-15-11 with 66^ per cent, of irrigation ; in Iglas it was a little 
higher, Bs. 3-7-6 with 63 por cent, irrigation ; in Secundra Rs. 3-0-8 with 61 ; in Khyr 
Bs. 2-15-11 with 40 por cent. The Settlement Officer in other words did not over- 

^ ^ * • ^ — 

•• riiis only reprcuenls tbe average which was taken by Government ; largo numbers of villages were 

asBCBsed at 80 per cant., and of this 18 per cent, went to the Xuloukadars. Xhis is not included, here* 
t Biost uf this belongs to Bajah Teckuni bingh. 
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estimate the actual resources of the tehseel. It was the proportion of assets which was 
taken as revenue which crushed the proprietors. Oalculating the Talookdaree allowances^ 
this proportion was larger in Hattrass than in any other sub-division, and dt will h9 noted 
that this yhseel Buffered most severely. With the exception of Secnndra, which was 
very lightly assesed, Khyr suffered least, most probably because it contained a larger 
* portion of culturablo area, not then cultivated, but which could be brought into use. 

It will be acknowledged that the revolution of property has been enormous, and 
yet the rent-rates assumed were certainly not excessive. The cause of the severe pres-* 
. sure of the revenue seems to me to lie in the fact that in this District on the whole, there 
was no great margin of culturablo land left, and that therefore while prices and rents 
remained low, the profits of the zemindar were not enough to keep him out of debt. 
^ The increase in cultivation throughout the district during the 30 years of Settlement 
has only been 6*9 or nearly 7 per cent. The increase has been greatest in Atrowlee 
and Khyr, where it has been 11*3 and 9*2 respectively, and in these two tehseels there 
is still a margin, of 20*8 per cent, in the former, 16*1 in the latter. Among the other four 
tehseels the highest increase has been 5*8 in Scoundra, in Koil it has been 5^, in the 
other two less than 5. In these tehseels cultivation has now reached its maximum, and 
little enough for the pasturage of cattle remains. The figures are 9*8 for Koil, 5‘5 for 
l^las, 5 for Hattrass, and 7*7 for iSecundra Rao. 

My conviction is that, except in districts where there was a wide margin of cultur- 
able land, any percentage of assets so high as 69 or 70 per cent, was too much to take 
as the share of the State. And I hold the same opinion of a 66 j)cr cent, assessment ; 
the difference of 3 per cent, would not be enough to ensure safety to the proprietors. 

As regards the last question, whether discretion should bo given to the Settlement 
Officer to deduct more than 50 per cent, of the assets in large Talookas^ I hold that such 
a measure would cause the gravest discontent. At last Settlement in this district, Mr. 
Thornton, who held views anything but favorable to large owners, thought it expedient 
to pursue a policy exactly the reverse of this. He allowed the Talookdars of Atrowlee 
a larger percentage of assets than ho surrendered to the smaller proprietors, and from 
Rajah Teekum Singh and other Talookdars in Hattrass, he deducted only 70 per cent., 
when he tcx>k 80 frovi the village communities. 1 admit this in the present day seems 
a little unreasonable, but a contrary policy would, 1 feel certain, tend to cause serious 
uneasiness among a number of powerful families w'ho are in the main attached to our 
rule. They woirfd begin to believe that our Grovemment had but resorted to the old 
principle of levying taxes, not on one equal standard and in ai^ equal proportion from 
rich and poor, but from the rich, simply because they w’ore rich. Moreover, my expe- 
rience does^not lead me to think that the large proj^rictors, as a rule, are rich men. To 
one really affluent proprietor tluu*c are half a dozen comparatively poor, and most are 
in debt. Apart from the hunneeah and mahajiirij proprietors wdio do not owe their 
wealth to land, 1 know of very few rich zemindars in this district. 

In any case, I think that the small additional revenue we should gain from a 
departure from our present equal method of assessment would not compensate the general 
heart-burning and sense of wrong our novel procedure would cause. 

Of course it might be argued that Mr. Thornton treated different classes unequally 
at last settlement, and yet no discontent resulted. Why then should bad feeling now 
bo caused ? To this it may be answered that the proportion of assets taken before 
last settlement was so large, generally up to 90 or 95 per cent., that when Mr. Thornton 
fixed anything like 70 or 67, or 62, per cent., the reduction appeared in the light of a 
great relief, and men judged by the general result more than by particular detail; 
but things are different jnow^ %ur proceedings are jealously w^atched, and we have 
undertaken to exact 50 per cent, from all alike. The promise will undoubtedly be remem- 
bered against us, and if the engagement be tampered with, accusations of bad faith will 
not be wanting. • ^ 

5. Qumtion II . — Does the operation of the Rent Law result in restricting the fuU 
demand of Government t 
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Comment on this point is almost unnecessary in view of the ne\^ Bevenne Code 
which is now being discussed in Calcutta, and which, if passed, will remove the diflS- 
culties^nder which Settlement Offidbrs unquestionably labor.* There can bo no doubt 
tliat the present Rent Laws are in their nature restrictive. While it must be admitted 
that in this District we have until very lately been able to work these ^aws with 
great success, yet our good fortune has been entirely due to the fact that the Judge 
who heard our appeals took unusual pains to- make himself thoroughly acquainted 
.with the conditions of rent existing in the district, and with our system of fixing rents, 
before detdding any cases. He was thus enabled to start with almost the same know- 
ledge that the Settlement authorities possessed, and fortunately has no prepossessions in 
favor of any particular course of action. The result was that our first cases were almost 
uniformly upheld, and appeals at last became comparatively few in number. But this 
was a mere matter of chance, and was not duo to the law itself. I am persuaded that 
if a Settlement Officer were made a Judge in a District he had settled, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with all facts bearing on existing rents, he might so work 
those facts as to stop all enhancements whatever on tenants with a right of occupancy, 
ailli yet keep within the law. If those presiding over the Civil Courts, with theories in 
favor of low rents only had the requisite knowledge, they could do the same, and unless 
we are to run the risk of keeping rents stationary over perhaps half the area of a District, 
all possibility of this haj>pening should be removed. 

Judging from an experience of numerous cases of enbancement decided in this 
District before settlement operations commenced, my opinion is that as a rule even 
ordinary Revenue Courts have no knowledge whatever of the productive qualities of vari- 
ous soils, or of the rents they are actually paying or might fairly be called upon to pay. 
Yet the Rfiveiiuo Officers have opportunities of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances of their Districts which the Civil Courts cannot pretend to. If the 
Revenue Courts fail to do justice in this particular, much more likely are the Civil 
Courts to be liable to error. 

The fact is that anything like an equitable adjustment of rents demands a special 
knowledge, and the Setthjmcnt Department consists of a body of officers specially 
appointed to acquire this knowledge; it seems manifestly absurd to Abject their decisions 
to revision or reversal by Courts which, as a rule, are totally igi^rant of the subject- 
matter of the cases before them. 

That this liability to revisions acts as a chock on over-assessmcnt^yould scorn •very 
doubtful. The Settlement Officer in fixing rent-rates acts on broad principles, the 
roasouB for which ho has to givo in very full detail before applying the principles in 
practice. Cases must be very rare in which the probable action of the Civil Courts would 
be taken into consideration. In fact, their procedure is so uncertain and*so entirely 
dependent on the views of the individual Judge presiding at the time, that it would be 
waste of time to lay much stress on the possible effect of their rulings. 

While, therefore, I do not consider tliat the rent-laws much affect the demand of 
Government, I hold strongly that their action may be, and probably often is, to lessen 
the fair profits of the landowner. The Settlement Officer may fix what arc really per- 
fectly fair rates, and the State will get its due ; the proprietor, however, may have to 
go to another authority to obtain his fair share, and this may be denied him. 

The now Revenue law by extending the powers of Settlement Officers and by bar- 
ring tlie Civil Courts from cognizance of rent suits adjudicated at time of settlement, 
does all that is needed. It leaves rent cases to be decided by, and appealed to, the autho- 
rities who alone liave special knowledge of the points at issue, and whoso judgment is 
formed on fixed principles familiar to the department. 

G. Question III.— 7%^ extent to which enhancement of Tent-rates heyond the pre- 
vailing sta:ndard is, or may })e safely assumed as, a basis of assessmenU 

The Settlement Officer’s limit is at j)r95ent nominally existin^assets.” He is to 
assess at 50 per cent, of existing assets;” but a perusal of the various rdht-rate reports 
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published in tljC Revenue Reporter^ is enough to show that this term undergoes a very 
liberal interpretation. A Settlement Officer does, indeed, take existing assets as a basis. 
His enquiries in every pergunnah discover for hhn certain villages }?here rests are 
brought up to what his general experience and a sufficient number of instancfis lead him 
to believ^is a fair and adequate standard ; these vUlages, however, generally cover but a 
small portion of a tract, and his assessment assumes that rents generally in the pergurf 
nah will rise to a level vrith the standard he has adopted. He assesses with reference 
to a prospective rise in rents, but then he has a firm basis on which to found his ahtici-, 
pation ; he has actual facts to go upon, and though at the time the new revenue is given 
out, it represents generally much more than 50 per cent., yet rents adjust themselves or 
are adjusted in Court almost immediately after. 

Where the basis of fact is rigidly adhered to, and the Settlement Officer does not 
exceed rates which he finds actually paid over a certain area, sufficiently large to sup- 
ply grounds for a judgment, there seems to me no danger in the process described. It 
is in the landowner’s power, as far as the present rent laws will allow him, to make the 
new assessment one of 50 per cent, of assets. But if once the ground of fact be reliji- 
quished, we are no longer making a half asset assessment. The proportion taken will 
be only limited by the views of the individual assessing officer. I have before stated that 
I believe both prices and rents will rise in this District, and have given several reasons 
for the belief, but it would be wholly impossible to define either the extent or the rapidity 
of the expected rise. Meanwhile a mistake in judgment might ruin a District. 

Moreover, on general grounds, such a procedure would not seem justifiable. The 
State has undertaken to take only 50 per cent, of assets. To take more, on what must be 
to a certain extent a vague prospect of an increase in assets, would scarcely be consis- 
tent with the express promise of Government. 

Statement D. shows the rise which it has been assumed will take place in rents ia 
the various tehseels of the Allygurh District after assessment, but it must be remembered 
that this rise is assumed on the basis of rents found existing and already exhibiting a 
similar increase and is therefore vrithin the limits of safety. Throughout the district 
this assumption amcayits to 25*8 per cent, or a little more than four annas in every rupee 
of rent. k 

7. Question IV.— TVw expedieruy of leaving assessments open to enhancement or 
readjustment during a term of temporary assessment j in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious nhkalSf or other causes. 

•1 

The principle of the 30 years’ settlements now in force was the limitation of the 
State demand for a certain long period of years. Settlements for short times had been 
found harassing to the p^ple and injurious to the interests of the State. So long ago 
as 1815 their disadvantages had been discussed and the system condemned, and at last 
Government bound itself for 30 years to exact no more from the laud than the amount 
fixed at the commencement of the term. The object of this longer term was to create 
a valuable property in laud. It allowed the Zemindar to take advantage of all increase 
in the produce brought about by his own capital or labor, as well as of any enhance- 
ment of the value of produce, which might be caused by any external circumstances. 

This object has been generally attained. Property in land has largely increased in 
value. It is now thoroughly understood by the people that the new Settlements are 
to be continued for the same term, and a general feeling of security and contentmexkt 
is the result. Such a readjustment as that suggested, except so far as canals are 
concerned, would, I think, be viewed as a direct infraction of the principle of the 30 
years’ terte of Settlements. Practically every change in the demand would bo a new 
Settlement — eiUior a Settlement at short fixed intervals, or, if the term suitable for a 
readjustment were left to the will of Government — what is worst of all, a Settlement at 
uncertain intervals. Evils similar to those resulting from yearly Settlements would 
follow. Mr. Thornton has remarked that ‘‘ s6 long as the worth of land is left dependent 
from year to j^ar on the pleasure of Government its value must be uncertain and 



cannot be great** Land would become depreciated in value, a sense of inseonritj would 
attach to its possession, and whatever might be the abstract justice of the measure, the 
feeling #f the country would be that tve had broken faith/* 

If it bo meant that the effect of such causes a*s those enumerated in para. 95 of the 
^ Government letter, is to be gauged by such prices as may obtain from time to time, 
then the sameT objections which I have endeavoured to show apply to the application of 
this rule in a Permanent Settlement, hold good with as much force or more in the case 
of a Temporary Settlement ; if it bo intended that the actual bearing of each cause on 
a rise in rents should be investigated and discovered, the idea seems to me a hopeless 
one. It would be impossible to separate and define conditions so inextricably inter- 
woven. 

I do not think the case of increased irrigation from the canal would bo viewed 
in the same light by the people. They are fully aware that canals are made at the 
expense and risk of the State, and they see clearly that the proprietor experiences an 
immediate and tangible advantage from them in the shape of the difference between 
the^formcr dry and the present wet rate which he exacts from the tenants. I concur 
in the advisability of the ^'additional acreage rate'* formerly advocated in 1865. 

The question, whether this rate should be applied to land formerly irrigated from 
wells, or only to land originally unirrigated, is a difficult one. Secundra Rao is the 
tehseel in which there is the largest area of canal-irrigated land in the district, and 
in Hattrass there is practically no canal-irrigation, yet the rate adopted for assessment 
purposes in the latter on outlying irrigated is Rs. 5 per acre as opposed to Rs. 4-12-0 in 
Secundra Rao. But then my assessment is based on existing rates in both tehseels, and 
the difference is probably owing to the fact that rents are, as a rule, higher in Hattrass 
because the revenue has always pressed heavily. In a few special villages in Secundra, 
where rents have been unimpeded, I have indeed found higher rates existing on 
canal-irrigated land than anywhere on the well-irrigated land of Hattrass. But as yet 
I do not think that rents are sufficiently developed, or that competition has had sufficient 
play, to admit of the assertion that rents in general on canal-irrigated lai^d are higher 
than in well-irrigated. For the present, therefore, at least, I would l^it the application 
of the rates to land which was formerly unirrigated and not extlnd it to all canal- 
irrigated. 

The following statements accompany this report : — ^ * 

I. — Statements of Prices— Al, A2, A3, A4, A5, A6, A7, A8. 

II. — Transfer Statements— Bl, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6. 

III. — Comparative Statements of former and j^resent areas-*-Cl, 02. 

IV. — Rental Statement — D. 



































STATEMENT kh.-Ttheel Khjfr. 


t 
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For the blank months no I'st of prices iras received bj the Government Gazette from the Allygurh District. 







Friges ddbino the tear Jult, 1869— Ju^e, 1870. 
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For the blank montha no liat of prices was recei?^ bj the Govirnment GazitU from the Alljgarh District. 
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STATEMENT B5. — Tratu/ert—TeJiBeel Koil. 


• 

Transfer. 

% 

Area. 

• 

• 

Jumma. 

Value. 

Aferaguer 

acre. 

Yeivs pur- 
chase. 

Private Sale, 

• j 

13,019 

16,036 

0 0 

1,01,419 

0 

0 

7 

• 

12 

7 

• 

6*3 

Mortgage, 

19,224 

31,943 

6 1 

1,03,753 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

S-2. 

A uction by decree. 

11,607 

16,263 

14 9 

81,672 

4 

6 

7 

0 

7 

6*0 

Total, 

43,850 

64,243 

4 10 

2,86,844 

4 

6 

6 

8 

7 

4*4 



2ni> 

TEN 

YEARS. 







Private Sale, 

16,241 

20.882 

4 6 

1,64,825 

0 

0 

10 

2 

4 

6*1 

Mortgage, 

22,638 

31,094 

7 4 

1,86,4.57 

10 

6 

8 

4 

4 

5*9 

Auction by decree,... 

10,106 

16,422 

5 9 

74,056 

0 

0 

7 

6 

2 

4‘6 

Total, 

48,886 

74,399 

1 7 

4,25,338 

10 

6 

8 

IL 


5-8 


Increase over 

1 at decade, 33^. c. 
Increase over 

iBt decade, 31 p. c. 


8 rd ten years. 


Private Sale, 

Mortgage, 

Auction by decree,... 


29,263 

45,041 

6 

9 

4,21,825 

14 

0 

14 

6 

7 

9 3 

18,731 

37,984 

4 

4 

2,37,740 

12 

0 

12 

1 1 

1 

6*2 

14,560 

25,13) 

4 

9 

1,28,456 

8 

0 

8 

13 

1 

6-1 

62,654 

1,08,156 

15 

10 

7,88,023 

2 

0 

12 

9 

6 

7 2 


Increase over 1st decade, ... 02 p. c. 
Ditto amd decade, ... 44 p. c. 


Increase over 

l6t decade, 63 p. c. 
Incrcaae over 
tliid decade, 24 p. c. 


Private Sale, ... ... 

58,523 

87,5 69 

11 

3 

6,88,069 

14 

0 

11 

12 

1 

7-8 

Mortgage, ... ... I 

60,493 

1,01,022 

1 

9 

5,27,951 

6 

6 

8 

11 

7 

6*2 

Auction by decree,. . . 

36,273 

67,817 

9 

3 

2,84,184 

12 

6 

7 

13 

4 

4-9 

, Total, 

1,55,289 

2,46,799 

6 

3 

15,00,206 

1 

0 

9 

10 

6 

6* 


['TATEMENT HG.— Trans fers^^JTchseel Hattrass, 

L IST DECADE. 



Percentage of 
J uuima. 


Private Sale, 
Mort^uf^a, 
Auction, 


Private Sale, 
Mort^a^c, 
Auction, 


Total, 


21,438 

49,408 1 

8 

1209 

12*22 

.3.3,007 

76,651 7 

5 

18*66 

18*96 

80,731 

69,603 11 

3 

17 .33 

17-22 

85,236 

1,95,663 4 

4 

48 07 

48-4 

2nd DKCAHE. 

20,666 

47,430 G 

0 

11-65 

11*73 

14,1 13 

31,880 3 

1 

7-90 

7-88 

21,634 

51,640 11 

4 

12*2 

12-77 

56,413 

1 ,30,957 4 

B 

31*81 

32*38 


8rd decade. 


Private Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


, Totill, 


24,849 

56,710 10 

7 

14 01 

14*52 

16,929 

88,5.30 12 

0 

9-54 

9*53 

12,234 

26,465 7 

7 

6 9 

6*54 

54,012 

t.t — . 

1,23,706 U 


30*45 

j 30-59 


TOTAL. 


Private Sale, 
Mortgago, 
Auction. 


66,953 

1,65,549 

2 

3 

37*76 

88*47 

64,109 

1,47,062 

6 

6 

36*16 

36*37 

64,599 

^ 1,47,716 

14 

2 

' 36*48 

36-58 

196,661 

4,50,397 

6 

11 

1 10-33 

111-37 
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STATEMENT Bl , — Tranafersy Tehaeel Atrowl^m 
leT DECADE. 


• 

Mode of Transfers. 

Area. 

Jumma.* 

Value. 

Private Eutle, ... 

Mortgage, 

^Luotion, ... ... 

13,412 

1,508 

26,508 

Bs. as. p. 
15,097 10 10 
18,621 13 11 
31,931 0 11 

Rs. as. p. 
95,964 0 0 
88,291 12 0 

1,80,643 10 2 

Total, 

55,001 

65,550 9 8 

3,64 699 6 2 



Tear’s pui^ 
chase. 


7 2 6 
6 13 8 
6 13 O 

6 10 1 


2nd DECADB. 


Priyate sale. 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


12,720 

17,065 12 1 

1,41,800 4 4 

118 4 

8*3 

7,060 

6,956 2 1 1 

37,985 0 0 

5 6 2 

5-4 

4,614 

6,782 12 10 

56,987 8 8 

12 S 7 

8*3 

24,384 

30,804 11 10 

2,36,778 18 7 

» 11 4 

T*6 


Sbd decade. 


Increase over 

iBt decade, 46 p. c. 
Ditto, 38 ,, 


Priyate sale. 

Mortgage, ... 
Auction, 


10,706 

13,209 

9 

8 

1,51,007 

13 

0 

14 

1 

8 

11-4 

7,061 

10,626 

14 

1 

76,569 

10 

6 

10 11 

5 

7-1 

6,6S7 

7,394 

12 

4 

54,056 

10 

8 

8 

1 

11 

7-3 

24,414 

31,880 

4 

1 ^ 

2,80,633 

2 

2 

11 

7 

10 

8*9 


Total. 


Increase oyer 

Ist decade, 73 p. c. 
Ditto 2ud decade, 18 ,, 
Ditto 1st decade, 61 „ 
Ditto 2nd decade, 17 „ 


Private sale, 

36,838 

45,373 0 7 

3,88,772 1 4 

10 8 10 

8-6 

Mortgage, 

29,182 

36,103 14 11 

2,01,846 6 6 

6 14 7 

6*5 

Auction, 

37,779 

46,108 10 1 

2,91,687 13 1 

7 116 

6*3 

Total, 

1,03,799 

1,87,686 9 7 

8,82,306 4 11 

8 8 0 

6*9 


STATEMENT B2 . — TraTisferSf Tehaeel Jglaa. 

1 st decade. 


Mode of Transfeis. 


Private sale. 
Mortgagor 
Auction, 


Priyate sale, 
Mortga^, 
AucUod, 


Area. 

Jumma. 

— 

Price. 


Bs. as. p. 

Bs. as. p. 

5,016 

10,779 0 0 

23,796 0 0 

7,425 

18,467 0 0 

41,347 0 0 

12,860 

28,541 0 0 

97,880 0 0 

26,301 

57,787 0 0 

1,63,023 0 0 



Year's 

purchase. 


2ni> decade. 


8,283 

7,848 

8,437 

- . 

18,363 0 0 

18,589 0 0 

18,673 0 0 

• 

66,429 0 0 

70,414 0 0 

99,426 0 0 

24,668 1 

55,625 0 0 

2,26,269 0 0 


ann DECADB. 


6 13 O 
8 15 3 

11 12 6 


Bise over 

1st decade, 42 p. c. 
Increase ever 

1st decade, 42 „ 


Private sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 


12,906 

10,964 

9,897 

29,078 0 0 

24,748 0 0 

21,600 0 0 

1,20,038 0 0 
1,39,758 0 0 
99,981 0 0 

9 4 9 

12 12 1 

10 1 7 

3.3,757 

76,431 O 0 

3,59,777 0 0 

10 10 6 


Total. 


Bise over Istf decadg, 65 p. c. 

Ditto 2nd „ 15 „ 

lifbreaso over Ist „ 64 „ 

Ditto 2nd „ 15 „ 


Private sale. 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


26,206 

26,227 

31,194 

68,816 0 0 
61,804 0 0 
68, 8M 0 .0 

2,00,263 0 0 
2,61,619 0 0 
2,97,287 0 0 

83,626 

1 

1,88,883 0 0 

7,49,069 0 0 


7 

10 

3 

» 

9 

6 

9 

8 

8 

8 

15 

3 












0 
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STATEMENT B3. — Transfers^ Tehseel Secundrcu 

1st decade. 


• 

% Transfers. 

B 

Jumma. 

Price. 

Price ^r 
acre. 

Tear’s pur- 
chase. 

Private sale, ••• 

Mortgage, 

Auction, ••• ••• 

Total, ••• ••• 

« 

8,910 

36,260 

10,064 

Be. a. p. 

14,661 0 0 

49,642 0 O 

16,088 0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

62,024 0 0 

81,641 0 0 

42,132 0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

6 16 4 

2 4 0 

4 3 0 

r 

4-2 

1-6, 

2-7 

65,233 

79,101 0 0 

1,85,797 0 0 

3 6 9 1 

2-3 


2nd decade. 

Private sale, — ••• 

Mortgage, 

Auction, 

Total, ... 

19,161 

19,196 

18,010 

25,177 0 0 

26,683 0 O 

21,938 0 0 

1,91,862 0 0 
98,062 0 0 
60,005 0 0 

10 0 3 

6 1 8 

3 5 3 

7-6 

3-8 

2-7 

56,360 

72,698 0 0 

3,49,929 0 0 

6 3 4 

4*8 


Increase over * 

1st decade, 84^. c. 
Ditto ditto, 108 „ 

3rd DEOADE. 

Private sale, 

Mortgage, 

Auction, 

Total, 

12,505 

27,922 

10,051 

16,603 0 0 

36,289 0 0 

14,649 0 0 

1,87,321 0 0 

3,57,767 0 0 

62,269 0 0 

14 16 8 

12 13 0 

6 3 2 

11-2 

9-8 

3*6 

60,478 

67,441 0 0 

5,97,347 0 0 

11 13 4 

8-8 


Increase over 

Ist decade, 252 p. c. 
Ditto 2nd decade, 90 „ 
Ditto 1st decade, 282 „ 
Total. Ditto 2nd decade, 88 „ 

Private sale. 

Mortgage, 

Auction, 

, Total, 

40,566 

83,386 

38,119 

56,341 O 0 
1,11,414 0 0 

51,675 0 0 

4,41,207 0 0 
5,37,470 0 0 

1,54,396 0 0 

10 14 0 

6 7 1 

4 0 9 

6 16 10 

7-e 

4-8 

2-9 

1,62,071 

2,19,330 0 O 

11,33,073 0 0 

6-1 


0 ^ STATEMENT B4. — Transfers, Tehseel Khyr. 
From 1246 to 1255. 


Transfers. 

Acreage. 

Jumma. 

Price. 

A V e rage 
price per acre. 

Year’s pur- 
chase. 

Private sale. 

Mortgage. 

Auutioii.' ••• 

Total, ... * ... 

10,640 

26,531 

15,018 

lls. a. p. 

16,473 2 4 

34,291 4 8 

23,039 15 1 

Bs. a. p. 

96,697 3 6 

1,09,806 10 8 
76,969 1 1 

Bs. a. p. 

9 0 2 

4 2 2 

6 2 0 

619 

3-2 

3-34 

62,189 

72,804 6 1 

2,82,671 15 3 

6 6 7 

3-86 


From 1266 to 1265. 


Private sale. 

12,202 

16,670 13 

9 

97,082 

7 

10 

7 

16 

3 

6-85 

.Mortgage, 

‘ Auction, 

18,710 

28,586 12 

3 

1,91,924 

8 

0 

10 

4 

0 

6-71 

7,291 

12,371 15 

8 

49,911 

G 

1 

6 

13 

6 

4- 

Total, .*• 

38,200 

57,529 9 

8 

3,38,9 1 8 

5 

11 

8 

1.3 

11 

5-68 

• 

Bisc over Ist decade, . 

.. 63-9 

liise 51*64. 





From 1266 to 

1277. 







Private sale. 

37,814 I 

63,890 7 

7 

3,79,470 

8 

0 

10 

0 

6 

7* 

Mortgage, 

23,709 1 

34,278 14 

6 

1,70,343 

1 

0 

7 

2 

11 

4-96 

Auction, •*' ••• 1 

18,340 

30,219 14 

4 

1,20,186 

1 

0 

6 

6 

9 

3-97 

Totpl, 

79,872 

1,18,389 4 

6 

6,69,999 

10 

8 

8 

6 

2 

5-65 













liisc OTcr I Bt decade, ... 64*94 per iMint. Rise 46*6. 


FOR TUB WHOIJS TERM.— Ibt DBCADB. 


Private sale, ••• 

60,656 

85,934 

7 

6 

6,72,450 4 

0 

9 

7 

0 

6-65 

Mortgage, 6 ••• 

68,956 

97,156 

15 

5 

4,72,073 '3 

8 

6 

13 

6 

6*18 

• Auction, ^ •** 

40,658 

Cb,631 

13 

1 

2,47,066 8 

2 

6 

1 

2 

8*76 

Total, 

1,70.270 

2,48,733 

4 

2 

12,91,689 16 

10 

7 

9 

T" 

6-19 








STATEMENT Gl.— -Comparative Statement of former and present Areas 



1^11016 Distrie^ 
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# 

Pereentoge of 
new fiiUowto 
coltorable* 

• 

Ok 

?» * . f *■? 

% 

Percentage of old 
waste to cnltnm- 
ble. 


^ 

^ £ S ' 

cB CO « le S 

^ ^ 

||s| 


••• 

00 00 *7* O *0 ^ 

o Ok kb «0 lb » 

91 I-I M 

Present percent- 
age of cultivation 
to cultivable. 


• 

00 

^ eo 00 on M 

A o ^ » 

Ok Ok 00 O Ok 00 

Percentage of 
irrigation to 
cultivation. 

kO 

«> ¥» r* >!» ? . f* 

«k ca «o CO S! 00 

C-» kO Ok Ok 

Former percent- 
age of irrigation 
to cultivation. 

■ 
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Repwt by G. H. M. Biokktts, Esq., G.B., C^ffieiating Commiuioner cf AUahabad 
Diviriont (No. 11), dated the 6th January y 1873. 

« •*« « • » 

* 

2. In reviewing Mr. Hals^’s letter on this snbject, I have given expression to . 
many of my own opinions, as they w^e led up to by his treatment of the subject, but I 
wish, separately, and as briefly as I can, to state my own views on the points noted in 
the Government of India’s letter ; but I do not hope or expect to say a single word oil 
the subject which has not been said already, and again and again, or that cannot be 
directly inferred from what has already been said in the mass of disonssions which we 
have inherited. Much that is now advanced as now by our modem authorities, I believe, 
is old matter resuscitated. 

3. I believe, to make a permanent settlement desirable or possible, without an 
arbitraiy defiance of reason or disregard of consequences, there must be fair grounds 
for believing that permanence has been arrived at, in all that leads to income from the * 
land. There must, then, if my view be right, be a belief amounting to certainty, bn 
reasons given : 

(1) That prices will not rise. 

(2) That produce will not increase from any given area. 

(3) That the limits of cultivation have been attained. 

(4) That improvement in cultivation is impossible (this hangs on No. 2). 

(5) That population will not increase, and so increase competition for land 

and raise rents. 

(6) That population will not decrease by emigration and cause a reaction in 
rents. 

(7) That public works will not be carried out of a reproductive nature. 

(8) That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, free from the pos> 
sibHjl^ of reaction. 

(9) That’there can be no similar exciting cause again for any rise in prices. 

(10) That we know already what the soil (of the standard different kinds) pro- 
duces of the chief staples, under the various conditions of irrigation and 
dr^ cultivation. 

(11) That iacrease of wealth from other sources will not increase rents, or 

^ income from land, or affect the prices of agricultural produce. 

4. 1 cannot conceive that permanence has been attained in any one of the points 
1 have mentioned, or that there are grounds for believing that permanence in any one 
of them may be expected, or that if it can be expected, that its limits can be 

5. If this is admitted, what follows had better be omitted, up to the filst para- 
graph. 

(>. In this belief, I think, it almost idle to discuss the possibility of a permanent 
settlement of our land revenue, and knowing how few and limited our other sources of 
revenue are, I think it would bo a perfectly suicidal policy, a bar to all progress and 
improvement, if an arbitrary limit was assigned for ever to our most backward and 
most elastic source of revenue, and the one most easily supported by the country. 

7. In reoent letterc to different departments, I have alluded to several of these 
subjects. We never hear what becomes of our letters. Whether our crude thoughts are 
ever considered, or whether they are set aside, or what becomes of them, and I am un- 
willing to recajd^ate ; still a few words are due on each of the points I have 
as requisite ifi my belief for the basis of a permanent Settlement. 
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8. (1). — ^l!hat prices will not rise. I believe the sadden rise in prices (os J bare 
already reported) was owing to the great impulse given to trade in raw agricultnral 
produols by the podden and onlimited demand for cotton. The demand for cotton has 
diminished^ but its trade excited in parallel lines ^a trade in many other things^ which 
appears to be more healthy and permanent than the cotton trade, so prices Cave not 
sensibly fallei} ; but the np-ooantry cotton infwket was never in a more uncertain posi- 
tion than it is now, and reaction may be expected : and I believe we must reckon, 
whether we like it or not, on a very sensible diminution in the demand for Indian 
cotton, and therefore there will be loss money to buy other things, and there will be a 
fall in prices generally. 

9. But there is no reason that I can sen, if Indian cotton is forced out of the 
market why some other staple should not take its place. A few years ago no ope had 
ever heard of jute, nor did America until lately buy our linseed. Now the trade in the 
former is immense and there is no knowing now much the latter may increase, and I 
believe thore is a great trade in the future in rhea and in silk. 

* 10. I think, then, that prices may fall a little, and that they will rise a gain ^ I 
cannot venture to say more ; but the prospect of the stability I believe to be aM»nTif.la1 as 
a basis for a permanent settlement is entirely wanting. 

11. (2).— 'That produce will not increase from any given area, and that 
(3). — Improvements in cultivation are impossible. 

12. I believe the greater portion of all cultivated land has for years anii years 
been reduced to the most exhausted condition. It cannot produce less than it now pro- 
duces, nor can the quality be worse ; both limits have been reached, for no manure or 
any fertilizing matter of any sort is supplied to the soil in return for what it yields. 
This must of course be the case where there is any tolerably good fresh land to be 
obtained and* broken up. When this land is all brought into cultivation, then here as 
elsewhere endeavours will bo made to render it moro productive. I say, then, that 
cultivation with but few exceptions in those Provinces, only in the nf^st advanced dis- 
tricts, has arrived at this the first step in its progross. In most dis^cts this limit baa 
not yet been attained. In the very best, tho circle of manured Ian!i round the village 
has begun to extend ; that is, some restitution is made to the exhausted soil : but this 
is only by natural process. There is no real outlay of money : capital is nowhere as 
yet applied to cultivation. 

13. But though it is tho tendency in forward districts for ot^tivation to improve, 
still everywhere the greater portion of the manure produced in the village is burnt as 
fuel. Mr. Buck has entered carefuly into this subject, and it has to my knowledge 
drawn the attention of other persons, independent of Government and engaged in trade 
and agriculture, who have stu died the question, hoping for a double profit by substi- 
tuting cheap fuel for the manure now used as fuel, and retaining the manure for its legi- 
timate purposes. Inasmuch, then, as manure-burning decreases, by so much will tho 
science of cultivation spread, and its results increase ; and until this first step is general, 
until all good land is not only cultivated, but highly cultivated and manured, it will be 
impossible to say that any estimate beyond mere conjecturo can be made of what the 
soil will produce ; and no Government that is owner of the soil, and that relies on land 
revenue as its chief source of income can afford to sacrifice its share in the vast probable 
increase that improved cultivation will bring. 

14. There should be no great difficulty either in rabstitnting wood (or perhaps 
coke) for the manure now used as fuel. There is hardly a village in whose neighbour- 
hood there are not ravines, or plains, or waste land, that would pA>duoe abundance of 
fuel sufficient for all the Wants of a people who indulge in its use merely for cooking 
purposes, and but seldom can afford to use i^ or require it for warmth or comfort. 
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15. Nor, considering how nnchanged and unchangeable are the customs of the 
people, do I see that any one can Tentore to say that if this margin is sacrificed an equi- 
valent increase may be ^q>ected from other sourceH, for we have not a 8 .yet beenaable to 
find these other sources. There are bpt six large items of Bevenue. I refer^oa Finan- 
cial statement two years old, but it will answer my purpose. It shows 

Tts. * 

Land Revenue, ... 2,10,80,000^ 

Opium, ... 79,50,000 • 

Salt, ... 58,80,000 

Stamps, ... 23,70,000 >■ Total, ... Hs. 41,99,20,000 

< Customs, ••• 24,20,000 

Excise, ... 22,50,000 

Other Items, ... 87,10,000 J Grand Total, Rs. 50,70,66,000 

16. Of these items, opium is precarious, and the price obtained is a forced one. 
The salt revenue is certain, and perhaps might be increased ; but the receipts from it and 
the other sources named, excepting land revenue, are so small actually that a very lai^e 
proportionate increase would not yield any great actual amount. 1 believe we must, 
for very many years to come watch and foster our land revenue, as the only elastic source 
of revenue ; we cannot afford to sacrifice a single chance of increasing it, or progress 
and improvement must cease. 

17. (4). — ^That the limits of cultivation have been attained. It seems almost 
superfluous to put on paper that as long as there is good fresh land available efforts 
will not be made to improve the cultivation of what is already under the plough. It is 
cheai>er to break up good new land than to spend money on highly cultivating old land. 
It pays the poor, who have no capital and find their own labour, to break up even infe- 
rior land from which they can extract a living, and it follows that cultivation generally 
cannot improve, or rents rise generally from competition, until aU oulturable soil has 
boon brought under cultivation. Of course, there are exceptions — ^a proprietor, whose 
land is in tliejieart of the village and who has brought all that belongs to him under 
the plough, will iil^rove what he has sooner than go far for fresh land, for the distance 
makes the different^ to him ; but these cases cannot be numerous in any village nnH do 
not shake the general principle. 

18. A fe^^years ago, I obtained a rule* from the Board of Revenue the culti- 
vated area in the'^North- Western Provinces was 23,833,929 ^Kues, and the oulturable 
7,404,192 acres. T.'.e distribution, of course, is unequal, but it most apply to most dis- 
tricts, and^to portions of almost all. None, then, have altogether emerged from the first 
primitive stage, which ie left only when all fairly good land is occupied. There is a long 
course of agricultural progress before them before permanence can be attained in any 
of the points 1 have noted. 

19. In all districts, also, there are large tracts of land, generally called ootur 
plans, impregnated with some deleterious salt, and which have hitherto been pronounced 
barren, and are unaesessed; but there must be different degrees of this barremiesB, 
and am convinced experiments should be tried to reclaim them, to add to the- 
productive area, to relieve densely populated tracts, to increase the Gt)vmmment Reve- 
nue. There should bo irrigation, silting from canals, deep ploughing, draining, manu- 
ring with suitable manure, ploughing in certain vegetable products previously sown. By 
some of these means large tracts of land at present barren might be converted into com 
producijig land. 

20. Until all these' plans have been tried, I cannot think these ahould be 

condemned as hopelq^ly barren. These lands are not of very many 

but their extent is immense, so the return from any successful eiqseriment would be 
im m ense also. TNor do I soe that the experiments need be costly, bat thi 0 y. must be 
various, for none of us have any real knowledge on the subject. 
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• * 

21. It would be difficult to orer estimate the boon these rediamatiims would be to 
many of onr thioklj peopled distriots. I have had before me a Settlemeot Officer* B 
report on g/ne ^rgunnah in Mjnpooiy (and the state of affdSrs he describes is^ with 
small modifications, common to whole districts id the Doab) where all cnltuntble land, 
as far as our present limited knowledge of its capabilities goes, is under cultivation, 
and where just one half of the whole area is condemned as barren. The population is 
600 to the square mile, that is every square mile of cultivation has to support 1,200 
souls. I have reported on all this before, and on more than onq occasion, and I have 
no wish to recapitulate ; but it is easy to see that if this population goes on increasing, 
as it is certain to do, there must be great competition for land, there must be improve- 
ments in cultivation, or they must be eating each other out of house and home— and 
all this time, though they are not aware of it probably, they must be on the verge of 
short allowances of food, as a few figures will show. 

22. Let the food of each soul be three-quarters of a seer a day. Let all the 
. land produce good grain. Then, each acre must produce 13 maunds of grain a year— 

and I have made no allowance at all for seed grain, cattle food, waste, unfavourable 
seasons, or for land that does not produce food, but certainly 33 per cent, should be 
allowed for all those contingencies. 

23. I say, then, that it is an imperative necessity for Government to provide 
some outlet for this excessive population. The necessity will be forced on Government, 
before long, and it would be as well to provide some outlet before the need actually 
forces itseli’ into notice ; and there can be no more suitable outlet than what reclama- 
tions of barren land would afford, the alternative being emigration to more thinly peopled 
tracts in our territories. 


24. Believing that our most advanced districts are entering on this phase, I can 
see no prospect, even in them, of the stability 1 require for a permanent Settlement. 
There must be excessive competition, and then a reaction — both disturbing influences 
on rents and prices. 


25. In the three or four last paragraphs I have disposed of thlf Sth and 6th points 
relating to tho probable fluctuations in population. 


26. (7). — ^That public works of a productive nature will not bo carried on. • It 

may bo assumed as certain that public works of this nature will proco^, if for no other 
reason, simply because ''we cannot afford to dispense with thenfr Para. 10 of the 
Secretary to North-Western Provinces Government letter, referring to para. 31 of the 
letter from the Secretary to Government of India, endeavouri^ to show thaf an essen- 
tial difierence exists between the effects of railways and canals, one increasing produce 
and the other prices ; but there is a defect in the reasoning in this criticism. It is 
necessary to go further, and see whether they do not both affect the income from the 
land, or, as the Government of India puts it, whether they will not equally affect the 
value of the land. Now, a canal only affijcts the value of the land by increasing its 
produce, if that extra produce can be removed and sold, and this the railway does. If 
the land did not provide produce, the railway could not exist ; the canal increasing*that 
produce helps the existence of the railway. The railway does not increase prices as a 
rule, for every grain dealer will tell yon that it equalizes them ; the fact is, canal and 
railway act and re-act on each other in so many different ways, that it is impossible 
in snob a question as this, to separate them — they both lead to the same result, they 
add to the value of land wherever they reach, and that i|Jill that this present diicussion 
attempts to consider. • 


27. I am certain, though, that it takes a long time fully to dbvolope this increase 
in valae, and the increase spreads far away from the actual line of either railway or 
canal. It would be impossible to assign anji^liniit, beyond a conjectural ene, to what 
this increase in value may be. Until it can be said that there shall be no more oanida 

58 s 
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• 

railwaTB. There mnst always be a saymg danse in any permanent settlement, peiv 
mitting an increase of assessment dionld any productive work be carried out wiUun readl 

of the otherwise permanfintly settled districts. % 

% ^ 

28. (8).— That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, and that there 

is no chance of a reaction. * * ' 

The permanency of present prices 1 have already discussed. 1 believe in no sneh 
thing as permanency in prices ; I believe every thing that roles these prices is in a state 
of transition. 

29. (9). — ^That there can be no similar exciting cause again forcing up prices. 

A fresh demand for cotton, or for any new staple, as rhea or jute, or a season of famine, 
or a oontinnance of successful trade, must send up prices. Whatever increases wealth, 
from any source, must find its way down to agricultural products keeping, up their 
prices and affecting rents. 

30. (10). — That we know already what the soil of many different kinds produces • 
of the chief staples under various conditions of irrigation or diy cultivation. It seems 
needless to discuss this point, for, as a fact, it is well known that our knowledge 
on this point is very limited. Sxperiments are being now conducted to obtain this 
most necessary information, (which I believe to be the most important knowledge of 
all,) as the only sure guide in conjunction with prices to enable our Settlement Officers 
to decide what rents are just, and what revenue the land should yield. There are as yet 
no published data of any value on this subject. Some Settlement Officers have paid 
attention to the matter, others affect to despise it ; I do not myself see how they can 
test the rents they find without this knowledge. It is certain no landlord or farmer 
in England can succeed without most accurate knowledge on this subject, and I do not 
see how we can dispense with it here. It is the most important point of all to ascer- 
tain before any permanent settlement can be thought of. The principle on which the 
Punjab Settlements are made recommends itself to me before all others, for it is based 
on this knowledge. It declares that the Government has a right to a certain share 
of the produce of <Ae land. I think this is the only sound and rational basis on which 
the superstruoiure^of a revenue settlement can be erected. It is the source whence 
rents and revenue Emanate. If its quantity is assumed, controversy as to the cor- 
rectness of rates never ceases. If it is omitted from the calculation, there is an incom- 
pleteness in thc^mrray of facts, making a flaw penetrating to the highest proceedings 
and fatal to all lojv’^al conclusions. Armed with correct information on this point, and 
this information recced by accurate tables of prices, the Settlement Officers proceedings 
can hardly be imputed. 

w 

31. It will be seen from the above remarks from para. 5, that I do not see from 
what data adequate permanent rents can be arrivcMl at, or that there is a single known 
conditiem existing which has any signs of permanency. 

32. The staples whose prices should be recorded for settlemrat purposes, are 
wheat, barley, gram, bajra, pulses, and sugar — and perhaps Indian com and jowar, and 
rice tin certain places. Prices should be averaged every five years, but all years of 
scarcity should be omitted as exceptional : for in grain dealing in this countiy, where 
bad seasons are frequent and extend over a great extent of country, and no supplies can 
be drawn from abroad, exceedingly high prices rule in famine years ; these prices are 
signs of distress and not of thriving trade, and they would, if included in the average, 
exert an influence, the very reverse of what the circumstanoes require. It is hard to say 
where this line should be dra^. I would omit those years from the calculation in which 
the price of any of the sta|deB selected was doable the price in any other year in the 

33i^ Befeiring to the 4th para, of your letter, I think the presmit standard of as- 
stesment (b»I have reported before) at SO'^per cent, of the rental, is far too great a share 
te relinquish to the proprietor. Formerly the revenue professed to be two-thirds of 




the rental aBsets ; the difference between the old rate and the new ia one-nxth, or 
nearly J.7 per cent, in favour of the proprietor. 

34. ft must not bo forgotten that land has^changed* own^ so often since British 
rule, thanks to thebarbarous spoilations of proprietors ’ rights at the last settlenTentsy and 

* to our Civil Laws, which are so partial in theie working, that there are few senti- 
mental or political reasons left for givins easy 'terms, so that we might lightly with 
pld proprietors and purchase their fidelity to our rule. The opportunities afforded 
in 1857 showed that whole districts were disaffi)cted, and prominent amongst the dis- 
affected were the old proprietors, or their descendants, who at once depos^ the new 
men : and by common consent in their villages were reinstated in their old positions 
and possessions. 

35. It cannot be said that the present lenient terms will repair the old mistake, 
and bring up a race who will be as faithful as their predecessors might have been un- 

. der more judicious treatment, for we have introduced a new class of men into the ranks 
ofi lauded proprietors, who politically are no sort of use to us, and in truth, are a stand- 
ing source of irritation and discontent. The now men are bankers, or old Govern* 
ment officials, or sncessful members of the native bar ; they are useless subjects aod 
bad landlords, who have bought land merely as a speculation. These are, in hund- 
reds of instances in every district, absentees from their new possessions for the best 
of reasons — that they dare not trust their lives amogst their ten antry : and they are 
represented by agents who have no sympathy with the people, but are selected for 
qualities which keep the wound open between the landlord and the people, for they are 
harsh and grinding. Their position in fact depends on their success in obtaining the 
most they can get under the name of rent. These agents dare not appear in their 
villages unless with a following sufficiently strong to overcome all opposition. A few 
figures will show the position under the new rules of these proprietors relatively to 
their formon positions. 

• 

36. An estate yielding Rs. 1, 500 a year rent, under the old terms paid Rs. 
1, 000 a year revenue to Government and Rs. 500 was loft to ^e proprietor. 20 
per cent, is no very unusual rate of enhancement of the Governnmnt Revenue under 
the new settlement, so the estate that used to pay Rs. 1,000 will now pay Rs. 1,200, 

fhiH being at half the rental, assumes a full rental of Rs. 2,400, so the .pro- 
prietor gets Rs. 1,200 instead of Rs. 500, or an increase 140 per ranSt, with our laws 
to ensure that ho does get it. I cannot see that ho has any sort acclaim or a shadow 
of right to tliis great concession, or that we can afford to make i|[ 1 think we should 

revert to the old rates whenever it is possible to do so without breach of honour o^ 
infraction of implied promises. 

37. Tho rent-laws, where they relate to the rights of sub-proprietors, by which 

term I tenants with rights of occupancy, must restrict the full demand for land 

revenue to which Goverment is justly entitled. It is no easy matter to establish in a 
Civil Court that the conditions are fulfilled which admit of enhancing an hereditary 
tenant’s rent ; the process is expensive, and the risk of an adverse judgment cannot be 
incurred except by an opulent proprietor, and the law is administered by-judges who 
to a groat extent are ignorant of everything but the mere letter of the law, for they 
have not graduated amongst the people and in the Revenue Courts. Let each depart- 
ment discharge its own duties in full, and let all connected with rents and revenue be 
left to Revenue Officers, who have more knowledge and experience of ^venue ques- 
tions, and of the customs which are at the back of evei5^o%,enuo question, imd are at 
least os competent to decide them as the opposite branch of tho service by whose action 
in the Appellate Courts they are now liable to be overruled. • 

88. I think there can be no greater dnomaly or error in systeiS than to allo^r a 
Bengalee Moonsiff to listen to an appeal from a Settlemont Officer’s or CoUector’s 
order on any revenue question. The Revenue Officer works in these respects wiA 
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his hands tied. A reversal of his decision, even by such an incompetent officer as a 
Hangulfla Moonsiff IS prejudicial to his authority ; his assessment, liable in ^ cases 
to sudi revision, is likely to bo influenced below what he may think accuratp and just 
by his certainty that he cannot array *all his facts and knowledge and experience before 
the Lower Appellate Court, or ‘ that they would be understood and fairly valued, did ^ 
he so array them. 

39. With refermice to your third point, I do not see how a Settlement Officer 
can assume that rents can rise much beyond the highest rents he finds. He may 
expect a rise, and have reasons for his expectations, but he cannot possibly fix a limit 
to bo reached in any given period ; but, unless the rise in prices has been very recent, 
ho will probably find that rents have risen somewhere or other ; and he is fully justified 
in assessing his revenue according to the highest rates he can find, trusting to a 
general rise to the highest level he has discovered, unless other circumstances intervene, 
which it is his business to find out and duly value. 

40. Or ho may be guided by rates prevailling elsewhere. For instance, I see • 
no reason why Furruckabad rates, which are low, should not be influenced by rates tn 
Gawnpore, the adjoining district, which are high, there being no perceptible reason 
for the difference. The Settlement Officer can hardly take too wide a view of this 
question. 

41. But I should be very careful before I shortened the period for which settle- 
ments are made, or permitted enhancements of Bevenue within that period. If there 
is no prospect of some stability, there will be an apathetic state ; a feeling that the pro- 
fits of capital invested will not be enjoyed, and that labour will be thrown away ; that 
Government will benefit too much by the landlords’ outlay, and therefore it will not 
be given. Indian landlords are not much given to lay out capital in improvements ; 
but still cases of their doing so arc not unknown, and there must be no obstacle to 
their doing so in our system. I think a period of 25 or 30 years is none too long fora 
settlement to extend to. It admits of a certain recovery of all capital spent in improve- 
ments. 

• 

42. As soon ^ a settlement was concluded, all possible assistance should be given 
by Government by ^uccavee advances in tanks and wells, or by canals and roads, to 
force on agriculture, trusting to be recouped when the time for ro-settlement came. It 
should be an important part of a District Officer’s duty to see to such duties, and the 
Government shoV^d insist on its being done. Let Government find the capital on 
easy terms for sucli^vmprovements, for it will not be forthcoming firom the Native 
proprietor. Its rewaail is sure to come by-and-byc. 

43. No improyemeiits should demand any alteration of the engagement during the 
period for which it was originally drawn up. If a canal is introduced, let the water 
be sold. If a rail-road is made, lot it work out the usual revolution in prices and rents 
which trade must bring, and let Government benefit by tbeso rises when the time for a 
re-engagement ariivos. 

44. The question here suggests itself whether Gk>vomment has any right to 
regnltkte rents. As yet, it has no such right in law, but I think it has in equity, and 
that this right should be legalized and put in force at the time of settlement. I believe 
much good would result from a judicious exercise of such a right. As a fact, rants 
are often enhanced by the direct aid of Settlement Officers, but some prefer leaving 
rents to rise naturally, and assess the revenue on an assumed rental, trusting to time 
and the law tq bring the actual rents up to their assumed standard. 

45. Wherever this ih done it is clear that the rule of half rentals as a revenue 
basis is departed from ; conjecture steps in, and no rule at all remains ; the landlord is 
left in the lurch by the Settlement Officer, and is driven to ob^n what is by implica- 
ti(m saidito be 1& just due, by a resort to laws which are expensive to pat in force, 
which are um^rtain in their action, which jealously guard tenants’ rights ; and are 
administered by another department. 
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46. AH ifiis is very vrrongf and it foUows I think that rents should come under 
^ofHoial revision at settlement. 1 would not exempt any class. Sren the favoured 

heredftar^ ocenpant should come under the action of this revision. 

47. We have created these hereditary tenants in thousands where they never 
existed before, where they were satisfied wit^ their previous state of tenants-at-will 
(for the wilf was temperately and judiciously enforced from self-interested motives), 
and I do not know what good has come of it, or is expected to come of it. A zemin- 
dar believes there is no morelioxious weed in his village than his hereditaiy tenant, 
and he roots him up if he can. This tenant does not add to our strength in any 
way ; he intercepts a share of the Government revenue^ and he is an impediment to 
revenue progress which it is hard to overcome. 

48. Some say they are the best tenants in a village. They are as often the worst ; 
and they are not good from the fact that they are hereditary, but merely because they 
are old occupiuits and liavo the best land. I cannot see why they should on these 
grounds be entitled to exceptional treatment, and impose a bar to our just and un- 
doubted right to enhance our revenue. 

49. But as they have been made and exist th^ must be accepted as they are, 
and their rights respected to hold at exceptional rates. There is no reason though 
why every term in the law should be in their favour. I believe we shall discover in 
time what an evil they are, and that their increase should not be recognized by law. 
At present they are created as much by laches on the part of the zemindar, or by any 
other cause, that is, by accident ; and this happy accident puts them under protection, 
and is a barrier to that enhancement of rent and revenue, which other subjects have to 
submit to and contribute their sliare of. 

50. I would empower the Settlement Officer to enhance their rents in all cases in 
which he was satisfied that tho law, were it put in force, would permit the enhancement, 
and thus save the landlord from being driven to litigation to enforce his just rights. 

• 

51. If we attempt to extract from the landlord any part of thpse intercepted 
revenues, we may be certain the landlord will prefer to apply a n|^h remedy (in thou- 
sands of cases), and prefer to resign his embarrassing and prefitless position ; or if he 
holds on ho will recoup himself by extorting tho most he cac^ get from his other 
tenants. 

52. Settlements have now been in progress for 15 years in ti^se provinces, and 
1 have hardly met two Settlement Officers who agree in theory dnd principles. If all 
tlieir ways are right, settlement work must be very easy : if man^^are wron^, some effort 
should bo made to lay down a code of instructions deciding Jheoiy’’ and principles at 
least, and a few plain instructions in procedure. The Punjab Settlement Act requires 
this to be done. We might, with the greatest advantage, follow their example. 

53. 1 have known one Settlement Officer say he was not well practised in measure- 
ments ; he did not care for measurements. 1 can hardly imagine a more fatal error in 
a settlement than a wrong measurement ; it must involve an injustice to one side or the 
other. I have known another officer declare no guide was necessary beyond existing 
rents ; and another, that rent-rolls were fabricated, and that rents were so irregularly 
imposed that they were no guides at all. Many affect to despise aU attempts to discover 
what the amount of produce actually is. Some raise rents to meet their standard, others 
leave the rents to grow by ordinaiy processes to their standard. 1 have known an 
officer send up his own assistant’s report on rent-rates, and his recommendations regard- 
ing assessments, and say that he believed his assistau^^Pconclusions were fairly near the 
mark, though he questioned all his premises and every process he had employed. There 
are as many opinions as there are men. 1 think this state of things should cease. 

54. Though I aiA no advocate for ^ permanent settlement, for adtering the 
terms of an engagement on any pretext, and though I believe settlemehts for limited 
periods are the best and the only ones our present oiroiunstances admit of^ still I would 
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never revise ihe terms cf a settlement, because the old period had run out. I vrould 
renew the old terms if possible, if prices and other conditions indicated that no great 
change had occurred, or 1 would enhance a percentage all roimd, tmsting t^e former 
data more^^than they are trusted now. Jf possible, 1 would renew the old terms for a 
ftirther period fur the old cultivated land, and measuring up the new cultivation, assess 
< it on the old rates, and leave them at redt. The uncertainty of what the result will be 
affects the value of property at least for the two years a settlement is in progress ; the 
expenses of a new seitlciucnt are immense ; the letting loose a swarm of Settlementt. 
Department subordinates over a district is an unmitigated evil, and a veiy costly one to 
the people. 

55. In this view, there are districts or portions of districts in these Provinces, 

• which were perhaps highly assessed before, or have experienced hard times, in which 

1 believe the advancement has not been as general as in other places. To these I would 
havo assigned a further period on the old terms, or I would have measureed up only the 
new land and assessed it only. Briefly, I would have shortened the process as much as 
possible, or I would have altogether postponed it. r 

56. To render this extension of settlement possible and on good cause shown, it 
would be necessary to insist on the maintenance of a village history, to be kept up by 
the District Ofiicer. In this history, opinions on the terms of settlement, whether light 
or fair, or heavy, the occurrence of famines, its changes of owners, and for what reasons, 
and any facts affecting its rent-paying capabilities, should be recorded. When the 
time for re-settlement approached, a well-kept record of this description would 
clearly indicate whether the expensive process of a re-settlement should be enforced, 
wholly, in part, or not at alL 

57. Finally, though I object altogether to a purely permanent settlement, 1 would 
let all settlements be as permanent as circumstances would admit, without ever com- 
mitting the Government to a promise that it was actually permanent. It should depend 
entirely on the conditions of those facts which are considered when a settlement is made, 
and on which alonc^t could be pronounced to be in a fit state to be altered. 

Report 1)y A. Cai>x£l, Fsq., Settlement Ofieery M.ozuffernuggvtry 13t7t Jantutryy 1873. 

It is well that this Note should be begun with the avowal that on every ground 
I am opposed to a'^rmanent settlement, as involving a large and incalculable loss to 
the State, and injuring^ rather than benefiting the great mass of the people. For, how- 
ever much a psrmanekt settlement might benefit a daily decreasing number of pro- 
prietors, it would, I am convinced, do far more luirm than good to the great mass of the 
agricultural population ; and if it be still the maxim of Government, “ that the good 
treatment of tlie cultivators is the main object of all revenue management,” the idea of 
a permanent settlement ought, in my opinion, for ever to be abandoned. It may I pre- 
sume be assumed as notorious, that the agricultural population of the permanently-settled 
districts is not more prosperous than that of the districts in which the land revenue 
settlement is periodically revised; and it is a fact, which in the Upper Doab at least has 
been ^nerally observed, that the cultivators of revenue-free villages, which approximate 
most closely to permanently-settled estates, are almost invariably worse -off than those 
even of the most heavily assessed estates. There are, I am aware, a variety of reasons 
which cemtribute to this result, but absolute independence of Government on the part 
of the landlord, does not tend to the kindly treatment of the tenant. Indeed experiencie 
shows that theltenant is best o^ whore the State takes a large share of the assets, and 
assesses that share at comparatively short intervals. 

2. The objectioifB taken to temporal settlement are, that it entails tremble and 
expense upon thsspeople, that it retards improvement, and tlu;t it necessitates a large 
■ periodical expenditure on ihe part of the St^& The last objection is not in my opinion 
' .so t ellfo g as it might at first sight appear, for on tl^ whole the pcMt o^ re-seUlement ia 
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fiur m<n?e than -made up for by the enhanoement of the landievenne ; and in fhtnre this 
is likely to be even more the caae than hitherto, for it may be assumed that Govern* 
ment Ais ||ow got to the end of its liberality, and that no further reduction of the pro* 
portion claimed by the. State in the assets of the land is contemplated. Th« w^ole of the 
expense, too, attending a revision of settlement under the present rules, is by no means 
* necessary for the mere re-assessment of the land revenue, but is, to a considerable extent, 
incurred on general administrative grounds, and the revision of those portions of the 
settlement record (not absolutely required for the re-assessmont of the l«^Tid revenue) 
has been found ueoessaiy in permanently-settled districts. Our present policy is that 
of keeping up a starved permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village 
papers at intervals of 20 or 30 years ; but it is quite possible that the record of argicul- 
tural customs and tenures should be so accurately kept up that no fresh papers, or at 
all events only a very few, would be required for the revision of assessment ; and if this 
should ever come to pass the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened, 
and the village papers, which are so necessary to successful administration of justice, 
would be much more useful than they are at present, and re-settlements at intervals of, 
sAy, 20 years, might be effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving 
any great amount of hardship to the people. 

For what is in my opinion the main objection to temporary settlements, the trou- 
ble and expense involved to the people, would be in a great measure obviated if a great 
portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department wero done through a 
permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessment, if the 
village papers were accurately kept up, all that would be required would be a rough 
survey — a field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing tho proprietors from 
whom, and tho proportions in which, the newly'assessed revenue was to be levied. 

The third objection against temporary settlements is, 1 think, an exaggerated one. 
Sven in revenue-free estates, improvements requiring any great expenditure of capital 
are not very common ; and it is remarkable how little the few improving proprietors 
that exist are restrained by approaching ro-settloment ; and, still less, energetic cultiva- 
tors, as Tidtoess .the reckless manner in which irrigation is extendf^ even during settle- 
ment. Here, as at home, the true impulse to improvement is not merely the knowledge 
that all the benefit of the improvement will accrue to the owners if tho land, but sub- 
stantial aid in the form of money advances, which, if generally given, are much more likely 
in my opinion to hasten on improvement than a permanent restriction of the amount 
paid to Government, b{' what is proverbially the most thriftless c^s of the community 
in all countries. j 

3. I now proceed to discuss as briefly as possible “ the several points indicated by 
Government in respect of a permanent settlement.” 

I. — ^Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 

It would be very easy to lay down some standard of average rates below which no 
settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, but such a standard would obviously only 
save Government from loss by the permanent settlement of backward or Ibwly-aSsessed 
estates—of estates which had been neglected by their landlords, and were below the aver- 
age of the pergunnah in progress, or which, without being backward in cultivation, had 
been accidentally or on special grounds assessed at lower than average rates. But 
standard rates would in no way prevent the State from suffering from the permanent 
settlement, which would prevent it from sharing in the increasing rental of ithe b^st estates. 
Average rates too, unless applied to the different soil areas^ would again exclude th o se 
estates which are inferior in natural fertility of soil to the average of the pergunnah or 
circle. But it would, in my opinion, be useful to have such ratdb, not in order to draw 
a hard and fisst line, buA in order to secure full and sufficient explanation in4he ''“‘•r of 
the extension of permanent settlement to elites assessed at low rates, and where canals 
exist or axe likely to be introduced : the only safe guide in the selection of estates for 
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permanent settlement is the general rule laid down by the Becrctary of Bate^'^hioh 
moreover ought in my opinion to he interpreted in the manner most adverse to permanent 
settlement. For it may safely be stated that no «Minal official, any more tl^ Avenue 
officers, ^jan predict with any approach to certainty the changes likely to time place in 
the distribution of canal water ; and an officer, settling in permanence an estate as hope* 
lessly dry, might see, before his work ih the district was well over, a canal distribntaiy 
constructed wholly at the expense of the State, running through the middle of it. It 
would therefore, 1 think, be a rash measure in a district with any prospect of consi* 
derable eoctension of irrigation from canals {and there are very few which can be said to 
have no such prospect) to settle any estate in permanence not already fully irrigated ; 
and in the case of estates not irrigated or likely to be irrigated from canals, the true 
way to encourage extension of irrigatioD, is not in my opinion a permanent settlmnent, 
but a liberal and simple system of advances for land improvenwnt. 

4. At present in the Upper Doab a revenue rate on cultivation of Rs. 3 per acre 
may be looked upon as a fair one for a well cultivated fully irrigated estate ; iwH on 
going over again my proposals for the permanent settlement of estates in this distrii^ 
1 find that there are only a few estates situated on the banks of rivers, and with a con* 
sidersble area of uneven land, which oonkl in my opinion be permanently settled at 
a lower rate without incurring serious loss to the State; and there is probably no estate 
lually fitted for permanent settlement but assessed at a lower rate, the grounds for the 
exceptional treatment of which could not be readily explained. Such a general Stan* 
dard rate would restrict the extension of peimanent settlement to estates highly and 
successfully cultivated: but this is 1 think very desirable, fin: permanent settlement on 
existing assets means simply that the energetic landlords, who have worked hard and 
spent money and secured the irrigation of their estates, should pay a high assessment 
for ever ; while the sluggish and unenterprising, or those who have purchased from them, 
should receive as a premium on their idleness, or on that of their predecessors, a light 
assessment in perpetuity. It might no doubt be worth while to stereotype such in- 
equality, as well as to incur considerable loss, if the measure were to lead to great and 
rapid improvezhenf^ but experience in other countries as well as in India, hi^a shown 
that exemption fro^land revenue, or from the enhancement of it, does not necessarily 
involve the expencUtgre of capital on land. I have already stated that much as stan- 
dard rates woiild secure Government from loss by restricting the number of villages to 
be settled, it could not, I think, do more ; and 1 do not think that there is any reason to 
suppose that rent^^^n be said “ to have reached their full present limit.” I am very- 
much inclined to th!^ that in this neighbourhood tlie rise in pri^s has had as yet but 
a comparatively smallvifiect on rents ; and that the main cause as yet of the considerable 
rise of rents in this neigl^ourhood, is duo to improved cultivation and increased com- 
petition. A rise in prices is uot of course an unmixed good to the agriculturist, for it 
increases the cost of all labour. A rise in prices therefore of 25 per cent, does not 
necessarily involve a rise in rents in that proportion ; and if the rise in rents were mainly 
due to the rise in prices, it might have been expected that the highest rents would have 
risen as well as the lower ones. But this has not generally been the case : the rents of 
the many estates have risen to the level, or nearly to the level, of the few ; but the rents 
of the* estates, which were thirty or forty years ago in a very high state of prosperity, 
have hardly if at all risen. 

5. That this state of things will last for ever, or even for any length of time, can- 
not of coarse be looked for. The best estates have, it would seem, been almost station- 
ary, while the jpoorer townships have been making rapid progress and up 

them. li canal-irrigated tradlfiy indeed, the very best, most fully irrigated estates of 
thirty years ago, have probably hardly perceptibly improved. The general tendency 
has been to extend th^area of tolerably high cultivation, not to cultivate still more 
highly thim of oM the fields which bore the best crops ; and one of the results of the 
rapid extension of canal-irrigation has beenf that much of the labour formerly devoted 
to the best of the lands of the thickly populated townships, has been diverted to the, in 
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forxnM^ay^ comparatively neglected fields, which the supply of easy irrigation has 
rendered capable of producing the best crops. This circumstance has, I believe, been 
the chi#P cause of the phenomenon which has so much surprised partially informed per^ 
sons, that l^ttlement Officers now-a-days are — ^iny;he Upper Doab at least— assj^ing at 
rates w'hieh ore almost identical with those used by their predecessors 30 years ago. 
• As far as I know the recent assessments in Meerut have been based on rates jaot in excess 
of those assumed by Sir Henry Elliot in 1836, and by Mr. Plowden in 1840 ; and the new 
r§tes proposed in this district are rather below than above those of the adjoining per- 
gnnnahs of Meerut. This similarity of the new rates to the old I have tried to justify 
by the assertion that the average of every kind of soil is worse than it was 30 years ago ; 
that the irrigated land has extended so rapidly, that although the areas of the best crops 
have been doubled, their extent in proportion to the irrigated land is less than before — 
that the average dry loam is worse than of old, because so much of the best level land 
has come under irrigation, and because the increased extent of irrigated land employs 
all the labour and care of the agricultural population, steadily increasing as it is. That 
the average hhoor or sand is inferior to that under cultivation 30 years ago, may safely 
be^ttributed to the fact that a good deal of the very worst land has been brought under 
cultivation, so that in this way the average has been lowered, and this result has to a 
certain extent been aided by the extension to the best of the sandy land of irrigation 
from the canal, and the consequent extension of this land from the area of dry sand. 

6. That all these changes combined have had the effect of almost exactly balanc- 
ing the effect on the rent-rates which would have been exercised by the substantial 
rise in prices, by the improvement of cultivation, and by the increased competition, is a 
coincidence which, however remarkable, is in no way likely to continue. Although the 
total rental of such tracts has enormously risen, these tracts have during the last 30 
years been passing through a transition state, during which rent-rates have not mate- 
rially risen in the beat estates, while in the backward estates they have risen only to the 
standard not uncommon in their better cultivated neighbours 30 years ago. That these 
rates will, 30 or oven 20 years hence, continue to remain stationary, there is, I think, mo 
reason to expect. In a great many, not only of the best estates, but bdst tracts, irri- 
gation cannot be greatly extended. No very startling change is to lX looked for ; rising 
}> rices, an increasing population, and a steadily increasing domanc^ for land will have 
their efiect on the rent-rates, and a general rise may be anticipated. 

# 

7. It is unfortunate that the absence of statistics should pr^^ent an accurate 
comparison between thd^ rents of 30 years ago, and thoso of the pr^ydht day; but in this 
district any such comparison is in most cases difficult. Where rc iits wore collected by 
crop rates and in kind, every improvement in cultivation and every rise in'^price gave 
the landlord his full share in the increased produce of the soil ; and in most of the 
populous fairly cultivated townships, the crop rates and the share of the produce taken 
by tlie landlords were so high, that little enhancement was practicable, so that here too 
in this respect at least the backward estates have been gaining upon the better villages, 
while these latter have stood still. 

Thirty years ago money rents were esooptional, and where recently kind rents 
have been changed into money rents, there are few cash rents of the old settlement with 
which to compare the new ones. In the tracts again in which hero and there cash 
rates existed 30 years ago, the introduction of canal-irrigation has so entirely changed 
the character of the various soils, that no exact comparison of the old and new rates 
nu n be made. It would appear, however, from instances here and there in which com- 
parison can be mad^ that in fair and good estates renWates have risen 10 £b 25 per 
cent., that in the best estates the rise has been the least, and ther^ore that the rise in 
rents hitherto has, in all probability, be^ more due to improved cultivation and increased 
competition than to the ^se in prices. It is also to be noted that in tfa^ case^in whidh 
the apparent rise has been the greatest, th^ rents of 30 years ago were* fixed by the 
Settlement Department, and were probably dhtber low than otherwise. 

50 s 
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8. And tihere is no good reason for the snpposition'ihat the rise of pridtM^ yet 

at an end, and at all erents there is eveiy likelihood that a few years more will i^how 
results, which will make it certain to every one that prices have risen permimenCly, and 
it is necessary that this conviction should become general, not only among officials 
and others, but among the agricultural community, before rents should rise very mate- 
rially on this account. * 

For my part I do not tbinlc that the most recent rise has as yet had much effect 
upon rents. The moderate rise which might fairly have been assumed after the famine 
of 1861-62, has no doubt been taken into consideration, but that was a rise of about 
10 per cent, since the former settlement in 1841, not of 20 or 25 as may now with safety 
ba assumed. Nor do I think that we have any reason to suppose that prices have 
reached their present limit, or at all events that the average price which can be assumed 
now, will not before long be exceeded. For it is to the average of a considerable num- 
ber of years that we must look, not to the average of the last five or six, which has been 
nearly if not quite equalled by that of similar periods many years ago. Nor do the 
causes, which have been chiefly instrumental in effecting a rise in prices, appear to hivye 
come to an end ; and the competition for land, which has hitherto had more to do with 
the rise in rents than the enhancement of the price of agricultoral produce, is becoming 
year by year more eager. 

9. It has been already stated that an accurate comparison of rent-rates is in this 
district difficult, but the comparison of assumed rentals in 1841 and 1863, and for 6 
pergunnahs in 1871, shows the advance in the assets of the district ; and it is notorious 
that for the great majority of the pergunnahs in this district, the rental assumed has 
been extremely moderate:— 
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• '§m t|!ne abore statement shows ihat even in pergnnnahs not affected by canals 
the mbrMwe to the assets during 20 years has been very considerable, and this increase 
has, it 4s pretty acertain, boon as a rifle nndeivstated. In Shikarpoor, for example, the 
rent>roll 1^ been calculated from the jnmma on the assumption that the assessment 
was a half-asset one, whereas in half the pergunnah the land revenue was assessed at 
• from 70 to 80 per cent, so that the assumed assets of 1841 ought probably^ have been 
stated at a lower figure, while the assets of 1861 are lower than they might be. In 
l^ndhlah, in the same way, the assets of 1841 are almost certainly higher than they 
were assumed to bo, while the estimate of the assets in 1863 is an extremely moderate 
one. In pergnnnahs like Boorhanah and Shikarpoor, where there was little land left to 
bring under the plough, the increase to the rent-roll has been due to improved culti- 
vation, which has increased the areas of the best soils, and partly no doubt, although 
the change from kind to money rents makes this less clear, to a rise in the rent-rates. 
However this may be, oven the assumed rentals stated show a large advance over those of 
30 years ago; and there can be little doubt that for by far the great portion of the jlis- 
* trict, the assumed rental has been stated at considerably below rather than above a lair 
rdhtal of the land ; and so far from the rise of rents being at an end, I am inclined to think 
that, even in the tracts in which there has been the greatest enhancement of the gross 
rental, the rise is only now beginning ; and it is pretty certain that if no great catastrophe 
occurs, the declared rental of the revenue-paying land in the district will, before the 
period of the present settlement expires, very largely expeed the assumed rental entered 
in the foregoing statement. 

11. In the event of a permanent settlement being concluded, I am strongly of 
opinion that the assessment should be fixed permanently in grain or other produce, and 
that the money value should bo calculated at intervals of, say, 30 years. As some con- 
siderable period is required to show with certainty the tendency of prices, I think that 
the interval should be a considerable one. In the Upper Doab wheat would, I think, be 
the staple by which the increase of prices should be tested ; and where fixed quantities of 
produce have been fixed as rent, wheat has always, as far as my observation goes, been 
by tbe people. With this protection to Government, and with the restriction of 
the measure to the fully irrigated, highly cultivated, and fully a ^ssed estates in the 
district, permanent settlement could do comparatively little harm to the revenue, but 
it could also do comparatively little good. ^ 


12. With reference to the present system of temporary settlements, I think'that 
it is too lato now to di^uss whether 50 per cent, is a sufficient i^are to take for the 
State. The promise ot a 50 per cent, assessment is looked upon b •^the people in a very 
different light, from the vague prospects which have been hold o^t of a peiTnanent set- 
tlement. The former has not only been talked of and written about, but actually grant- 
ed, and I hold that it .would be in the highest degree inexpedient for Government to 
make any alteration. !Nor do I think that a 50 per cent, assessment is inadequate, 
except in canal-irrigated tracts ; and in them the State has, by its present system of assess- 
ment, relinquished to the landlord nearly half of the indircict profits from tlie canal; and 
♦■hia is in my opinion to be remedied, not by increasing the share of the rental taken by 
Government, but by charging full market rates for canal-water, and thus preventirjg the 
rental from being unduly raised by the relinquishment on the part of Government of 
its obvious rights as owner of the canal. 


I do not think that any discretion should be allowed to the Settlement OfSoer of 
assessing particular estates, or the estates of particular classes, at more than half assets. 
As a matter of fact, he can and does exercise his discr^^^n in favour of ^numerous and 
needy communities, and I do not think that ho should be fdrmally empowered to take 
from any estate a share greater than that fixed for alL It is better that tbe wealthiet 
landlords should pay a little less than they might pay, rather than that the share of t|ie 
assets to be taken by the State should be le^ an open question, and l^t ohanoes 
and inequalities should be introduced into settlement* 


/ 

# 



18. IL — ^Ibe question whether “ the operation of the xent-lamihsnllS^^^^iatieiJ^ 
ing the full demand for land revenue to whidi the. Government may be jdstiy eaaim^*' 
is one regarding which^ experience varies very nSnch. For my own> part I have no 
complaint to make either of this ][K>rti(mof the rent-law or its administratioii^ and I am 
inclined to think that on the whole the action of the Ooorts has had a good effect in 
checking tootirapid and wholesale enhancements. They give too a protection wlpoh the 
privileged tenant has a right to demand, and which may sometimes be neoes&ary now- 
a-days, when the margin allowed to the landlord is so great that he may find it to hi{i 
advantage, and often seemingly does, to attempt to raokrent the tenant even pending 
settlement. 




14. IIL — This is a question regarding which I find it difficult to make any very 
definite answer, and regarding which it would be difficult to lay down any fixed rule. 
In this district when fixing an assessment for 20 years, I do not as rule assess at rates 
in excess of those assumed; and where there is no special ground for other procedure, 
fix the assessment at half of what I consider a full rent-roll, and mean to fix as suclu 
As a rule the estates in which any considerable rise in the rental during the period of 
settlement is taken for granted, are formerly backward estates in which the previous 
jumma was extremely low, and in which a considerable enhancement has been taken. In 
such cases the landlord may be well able to pay the enhanced jumma, and owing to the 
re-adjustment of the rent-roll his income may be increased ; but still the enhancement 
all at once of the rental to the full standard might press heavily on the cultivating body. 
Such cases are dealt with not on the assumption that enhancement of rent-rates 
beyond the prevailing standard may bo looked for, but on the plain ground that tenants 
without capital and paying extremely low rents, must be brought gradually to pay 
the prevailing standard rates, or at least rates only a little below them. One great 
advantage of short terms of settlement would be that there would be less temptation 
than there is to make assumptions of this kind, which are always more or less dangerous. 
If it should bo found possible so to keep up the records of landholders’ and cultivators’ 
rights that periodical revision should not be necessary, and so to render the work of as- 
sessment so simple and inexpensive, that 20 years’ settlements would be unol^'eotionablo 
on the score of exp^^e, the assumption of a prospective rise in the rent-rates might bo 
wholly abandoned ; and the only grounds for assessment above the half of a fair standard 
rental at the time ortrettlement, would bo prospective increase of' cultivation or irrigsi- 
tion,^neglect on the part of the landlord to secure a fair standard of cultivation, or the 
fixation of a low rantal for a period in consideration for the tenants. 

15. It would^l^nsidor, bo e.vtremely inexpedient to lea v» the assessments open 
to re-adjustment duri][^ a temporary settlement on any ground whatever, except perhaps 
the introdnftion of canal-irrigation. If the assessment should on any ground become 
intolerably heavy, Government would have to reduce it ; but I think it very much 
better that Government should forego any slight advantage which it might possibly bo 
able to obtain during settlement, rather than it should introduce any needless uncertainty 
into the land settlement. In the case of Pergunnah Baghput and in other similar 
instances, Government may lose something, but it will probably be in the end a gainer, 
by leaving the people to themselves for 20 years. Constant meddling with settlements 
is a pirocess both expensive and unsatisfactory, and would probably have the effect of 
retarding the rise of rents. When canal-irrigation is introduced pending settlement 
the case is different, the change is immediate and apparent ; but even here I would rather 

^prevent any important change in the rent-rates owing to this cause, by charging full 
water rates, than by adding any special rate on irrigation during the period of settle- 
ment ; and if the canal rovenqgajdministration were in this way improved, and if settle- 
ments were made for periods oi 20 years, there would be even less necessity there 
now is for re-adjustment of the Government demand. 

0 16. , I' do not wish to underrate the ntility of landlords, but although they are 
extromel^Ewjefu^ in saving Government ^rom the ordinary Management of 
^ey are not as a rule to be trusted for imvrovement, unless with the aid of the State j 
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* ' aM wH&proTements we mnst in my opinion look to the cultivaton, to. tbe gradual 
progryBN)f ilie country, to Govemyient improyements, and to a well-considered 
system o^ a^ancA for land improvements made to the landlord. I do not therefore 
• look for any great benefit from permanent settlement, aim the disadvantajfSs are 
obvious ; and 1 am convinced that in addition to a great mss of revenue^ it would 
iftjure rdiher than improve the condition of - the great ^ass of the agricultural 
population, whom a periodical re-assessment of the share of the assets taken 
by the State is in some measure a security against rackrenting, which might become 
excessive if the landlords . should ever become entirely independent of Government 
interference. 







